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First Paper. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The most complete discussions of the interrogative sentence in 
Latin are by Holtze, Synt. Prisc. Script. Lat. II 236-285, and 
Kihner, Ausf. Gram. II 989-1024. They begin with the dis- 
tinction between direct and indirect questions; on this subject 
Becker has now said all that is needful. Sentence-questions are 
divided by Holtze and Kiihner according to the particle that 
introduces them, into sentences without a particle and sentences 
with me, monne, num, utrum, an. Under each head are classed 
the idiomatic uses, e. g. under ze, zlane, ain tu, satin, scin gquomodo, 
etc. These cover the special cases; for the commoner kinds of 
me question Holtze makes no classification, Kiihner employs 
the three-fold division into questions for information, questions 
expecting an affirmative answer, and questions expecting ‘a nega- 
tive answer. Questions without a particle are divided according 
to the presence or absence of emotion. 

This system of arrangement is open to serious criticism. The 
_tests which it relies upon to distinguish emotional from unemo- 
tional questions are entirely inadequate; written language has few 


1Syntaxis Interrog. Obliq. in Studemund, Studien, I pp. 115-316. As the 
semi-indirect questions are in form and meaning exactly like direct questions, 
and as I have wished to include everything which would throw light upon the 
nature of the interrogative sentence, I have given in my lists many questions 
which will also be found in Becker. 
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signs for emotion. And even the arrangement of questions 
according to the answer expected is too narrow and at times 
actually misleading. See below the synopsis of the classification 
of questions according to their function, proposed by Th. Imme. 
The study of phrases with a view to discovering their functions 
should be the last step, not the first, in the inductive process. 
Further, Holtze and Kiihner have used at the same time two 
systems of classification which are really distinct. Holtze, for 
instance, divides questions without a particle into (a) questions 
for information, (6) questions expressing emotion, (¢) questions 
equivalent to an imperative, (@) zon questions, (é) infinitive ques- 
tions, etc., mixing form and function in entire confusion. Such a 
sentence as mon taces ? would come under 4, ¢ and d. 

It was, I suppose, partly a perception of the illogical and con- 
fusing character of Holtze’s system which led Draeger, I? 333-351, 
to adopt a more reserved and simple classification. Under ze, 
for instance, he gives only a general statement of the meaning of 
the particle, and then treats the words to which it is appended. 
Questions without a particle, however, he classifies according to 
the presence or absence of emotion. 

The treatment of the interrogative sentence in the Stolz-Schmalz 
Grammar, pp. 298-300, is necessarily brief, but is noteworthy as 
making no reference to the three-fold division according to the 
answer expected,.nor to the presence or absence of emotion. 
Except for a brief paragraph on disapproving (missbilligende) 
questions, the discussion deals wholly with the form, and not with 
the meaning, of the interrogative sentence. 

Concerning the other discussions of interrogative sentences 
nothing need be said at this point, since their arrangement is in 
the main that of Draeger or Kahner.’ 

The history of the study of direct questions, therefore, since 
1843, when Holtze issued his first program on the subject, shows 
a gradual abandonment of the confusing system of classification 
according to function, doubtless largely owing to the general 


1P. Schrader, de particularum -We, Anne, Nonne apud Plautum prosodia 
Argent., 1885.—O. Wolff, de enuntiatis interrogativis apud Catullum, Tibullum, 
Propertium. Halle, 1883.—P. Olbricht, de interrogationibus disiunctivis et an 
particulae usu apud Tacitum. Halle, 1883.—A. Grabenstein, de interroga- 
tionum enuntiativarum usu Horatiano. Halle, 1883.—C. Naegler, de particu- 
larum usu apud L, Annaeum Senecam philosophum. Halle, 1883.—W. O 
Gutsche, de interrogationibus obliquis apud Ciceronem, Halle, 1885. Also 
Reisig—Haase, III pp. 299-314, with Landgraf’s notes. 
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acceptance of the principles and methods of historical philology. 
Nothing, however, has been done toward the substitution of a 
better system. The whole subject has been reduced, as in the 
we-k of Schmalz, to a study of the particles, little attention being 
paid to the wide differences produced by variations in the struc- 
ture of the sentence. 

In the following pages the attempt will be made to reach a fuller 
understanding of the common forms of the interrogation by 
carrying the analysis of the structure as far as possible, even at 
the risk of unnecessary subdivision, in the belief that such a course 
will in the end lead to the surest results. For convenience, ques- 
tions with a particle have been taken up first ; in treating questions 
without a particle, it is impossible to adhere strictly to the formal 
analysis, for reasons which will be stated, and some confusion will 
be found at that point. 

It was at first my intention to include some special varieties of 
the guzs question (guzs est gui, guid ats? || guid vis? guid in 
repetitions, guéd sz, guid nz) for which I have a collection of exam- 
ples. But these, as well as a large number of examples from 
Ribbeck’s Fragmenta, I have found it necessary to omit. 

The great length to which this paper has extended itself is also 
my excuse for printing so few illustrations. Those which are 
given are selected as typical cases, and I have tried to notice 
briefly passages in which textual variations affect the form of the 
question, and all cases which for any reason seemed deserving of 
special notice. The lists are intended to be complete except 
where the contrary is expressly stated; that there should be no 
errors in the collection of 3000 cases is scarcely to be hoped, but 
I do not think they can be numerous. 


I, QUESTIONS WITH -ne.’ 


A. Ne appended to the verb. 

Arranged according to the mood, tense and person of the verb. 

sumne. Merc. 588, sumne ego homo miser, gui nusquam bene 
gueo guiescere? Men. 852, Most. 362, Rud. 1184, Pers. 75, 474. 
All have a predicate adj., with a relative clause in the indicative, 
ego is expressed except in Pers. 474, and all are used in soliloquy. 
Similar to these are Bacch. 623, sumne ego homo miser ? perdidi 


’ Disjunctive and infinitive questions with me are not included in these lists, 
but will be given separately. 
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me ac simitu operam Chrysali, and Cas. II 4, 24, except that the 
secondary idea, explaining the main clause, is expressed in an 
independent sentence. Also in Ps. 908, sumne ego homo insipiens, 
gui egomet mecum haec loguar solus ? the sentence is similar in 
every respect, except the mood of /oguar. For this Cam. suggested 
loguor (Rit. ‘fortasse recte”), which brings this case into line 
with the rest. 

Mil. 1345, Perit. sumne ego apud me? and Rud. 865, sumne 
267? are different. They have no descriptive adj. and no con- 
cluding clause, and are not in soliloquy. Bacch. 91, sumne autem 
nthili, gui neqgueam ingenio moderari meo ? at first sight invites a 
change to zegueo, but it is unlike the other sentences in sense as 
well as in form, since it does not refer in the relative clause to an 
evident fact, as do the rest. The-sense is “Am I so far gone that 
I can’t control myself?” Pl. 12, Ter. o. 

In all the questions in soliloquy, as well as in Rud. 865, sumne 
has the effect of zonne sum; cf. Lor. on Ps. 908 (885 L). The 
cases in which ze produces the effect of zoune will be brought 
together later, but it may be remarked here that when sume is 
used in soliloquy with a relative clause, the clause in all cases 
virtually answers the question in the affirmative. “Am Ia fool? 
I’m bothering about politics when there are people enough to 
attend to them.” ‘‘Am I born to bad luck? Iam standing here 
when I ought to be running home at my best pace.” So in Rud. 
865, dixeram praesto fore apud Veneris fanum: .. . sumne ibi? 
the speaker was obviously on.the spot, and when he asks “Am I 
there?” there is only one answer possible. It is therefore nothing 
in the form of question which requires an affirmative answer 
and produces the zonne effect ; it is the fact stated in the relative 
clause, or, in Rud. 865, shown by the surroundings on the stage. 

Other verbs with present sense are hadcon, St. 566, Trin. 500, 
in the phrase habeon (rem) pactam? cf. Poen. 1157. These 
are formal questions for the conclusion of a bargain, and are asked 
as if for information. 

vincon. Amph. 433, guid nunc? vincon argumentis, te non 
esse Sosiam ? has the effect of nonne, because the speaker thinks 
he is proving his point. 

repeton. Ad. 136, trascere ? || an non credis ? repeton quem 
dedi? Here num might have been used, but, as the answer is 
obviously in the negative, the -ze question produces the same 
effect. This case is noteworthy as helping to explain the xe—= 
nonne Cases. 
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possumne. Eun. 712, possumne ego hodie ex te exculpere 
verum ? vidistin...? Here also there is a shade of nonne 
effect. The speaker realizes that the slave does not want to tell 
the truth, but is determined to get it out of him. ‘ Can’t I force 
the truth out of you?” 

videon. Epid. 635, satin ego oculis utilitatem optineo sincere 
an parum? videon ego Telestidem te,...? Aul. 813 [video 
BDE, Goetz], St. 582, Eun. 724, Hec. 81, Ph. 50,177. These are 
all addressed by the speaker to himself when a new character 
comes upon the stage, and are really meant as a kind of introduc- 
tion to the audience. ‘eneone, Heaut. 407, is used with the same 
general effect as videon. 

Cas. III 5, 46 is best taken as a declarative sentence. Asin. 
504 is given under az. Pi. 6, Te. 7. 

It is important to notice how few of these, really only the two 
with hadeon, have the effect of simple unemotional questions. 
This is not because anything in the nature of the present tense or 
of ze is emotional or inclines toward a negative, but because ques- 
tions as to what the speaker is himself doing must, in the nature 
of the case, have an obvious answer, which seems to give the 
question itself a leaning toward the affirmative or the negative. 

The present indicative is also used with future effect. See Lor. 
Most.’ 774, Brix Trin.* 1062, Madvig, Opusc. II 40, Gram. 339, 
obs. 2. The commonest form is guzd ago? See Lor. on Most.’ 
368. Most. 774, eon? voco huc hominem ? \| i, voca. Asin. 755, 
Mil. 1036 (MSS voco), Andr. 315, 497, Eun. 434. These are 
answered by the imperative, if at all, but are not otherwise pecu- 
liar. Pl. 3, Ter. 3. 

It will be noticed that except sume, which is peculiar to PI., 
the first person pres. is used more frequently by Ter. than by PI. 

Indicative present, second person. aéin. Amph. 857, abin 
hinc a me, dignus domino servus ? \| abeo, si tubes. Amph. 518, 
Bacch. 1168, 1176, Cas. II 4, 23, Merc. 756, Most. 850, Pers. 671, 
Poen. 160, Trin. 456, 989, Andr. 317, Eun. 861. Rud. 977, Sch., 
is unlikely ; adiz without inc, a me or dierectus is literal, Pers. 
671. Pi. 11, Ter. 2. 

A distinct imperative force is shown by the answer si zudes in 
Amph. 857, as well as by the general sense. That the sense of a 
pres. indic. and the questioning effect are not wholly lost is shown 
by abin atgue argentum petis? Pers. 671, and by abin an non ? || 
abeo, Aul. 660. The full consideration of these imperative ques- 
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tions must be reserved until all the forms have been examined 
separately ; in the case of adzn it is evident that a mere hint, such 
as the question conveys, would be equivalent to an order. 

accipin. Pers. 412, accipin argentum ? accipe sis argentum, 
inpudens ? With imperative effect, in the midst of other forms 
of command. 

ain (aisne). Brief note in Langen, Beitr. p. 119. 

(a). With dependent infinitive, Epid. 717, (ego) guotus opera 
tnventast filia. Ain tu te illius invenisse filiam ? \| invenz... 
Amph. 799, Aul. 186, Asin. 851, Most. 964, 974, Poen. y61, Truc. 
194, Hec. 415, Ad. 517. In Truc. 306 Schoell writes . . . dateres 
st veteres ruont. || Ain tu vero ? veteres lateres ruere ? but, though 
the sense is not quite perfect as one question, there is no instance 
in P]. where the infin. stands in a separate sentence after azz, nor 
could the indic. be repeated in an infin. I am inclined to think 
that the mark after vevo should be omitted. Pl. 9, Ter. 2. 

In these cases the infin. is repeated from a preceding statement. 
The full logical form of the question would be, “Do you (now) 
say that so-and-so is the case (as you did a moment ago)?” In 
the least emotional uses, therefore, the question is answered by 
aio (Amph. 799, Most. 974) or zxguam (Most. 964). But as the 
emphasis is often upon the fact, the answer is frequently made to 
that (Epid. 717, Truc. 194, Ad. 517), and azz becomes only a 
kind of introduction to the real question. These questions all 
expect an answer. 

(6). Followed by a question with a verb of saying or thinking. 
Amph. 284, Ain tu vero, verbero? deos esse tui similis putas ? 
Capt. 551 (Bx. is better here than Sonnenschein), Capt. 892, Cas. 
II 6, 45 (Geppert has period). Asin. 485 is in a passage so con- 
fused that it may seem useless to add another to the guesses 
already made, but I carinot think that azz ¢u ? standing alone, is 
correct. As the last part of 485 almost necessitates the hypothesis 
that a vs. has fallen out (so Fleck.), in which the Mercator charges 
the slaves with intending to run away, and as the speakers are 
uncertain, I should read, Quid, verbero ? || ain tu, furcifer ? erum 
me fugitare censes ? giving the first part to Libanus, the second 
to Leonida; cf. Phorm. 510. Pl. 4 [5], Ter. o. 

These differ from the preceding in that the verb of saying or 
thinking is a kind of substitute for and interpretation of aim, giving 
such a color to the whole as to make the preceding statement 
seem absurd. They imply a somewhat contemptuous rejection, 
which questions of the preceding class do not necessarily do. 
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(c). With repetition of a preceding phrase, either with or with- 
out the verb. 

Without the leading verb. Amph. 1089, .. . geminos peperit 
filios. \| ain tu ? geminos ? || geminos. Most. 383, 642, Curc. 323, 
Rud. 1095. Heaut. 1014, ‘ subditum’ ain tu ? is peculiar in having 
the quoted word first. 

With repetition of the leading verb in the indic. Epid. 699, 
lubuit ... || ain tu? lubuit? Pers. 29, 491, Trin. 987, Ph. 510, 
And. 875, Eun. 392. Inthe last two the added phrase is repeated 
from something said off the stage. Pl. 9, Ter. 4. 

Editions vary considerably in the punctuation of these passages, 
most recent editors putting only a comma or no mark after azn tu. 
That two separate exclamations are intended in some cases is 
evident from the double answer in Pers. 491, ubz nunc tua liber- 
tast ? || apud te. || ain? apud mest? || aio, inguam: apud test, 
inguam. And the same thing is at least suggested by Phorm. 
510, PH. Pamphilam meam vendidit ? || AN. guid? vendidit ? \| 
Ge. ain? vendidit? Trin. 987 must be two questions, and so all 
edd. Where the verb is not repeated the case is less clear, but I 
am inclined to regard ain tu here also as a separate exclamation, 
something like the New England phrase, “ You don’t say!” cf. 
the separate use of guid, e. g. Ph. 510, above. This would make 
this class similar to the following. 

(d). ain tu (vero, tandem)? without any repeated phrase. 
Amph. 344, ain vero ? || aio enim vero. Aul. 298, ain tandem ? ||. 
itast ut dixt. Asin. 721, 901 (but see Langen 119), Pers. 184, 
Truc. 609, Ad. 405, Heaut. 890, 242, Eun. 567, 803, Ph. 373. 

Pl. 6, Ter. 6. 

The large number of cases in Ter. points toa growth of the 
exclamatory use of aim. Pl. always uses ain vero ? or ain tandem ? 

Ter. has ain tu ? three times. 

Doubtful or emended passages are rather common, owing to 
the easy confusion with az. In Aul. 538, I should follow the MSS 
and read an audivisti? with hiatus in the change of speakers; 
cf. Merc. 393, St. 246. In Ps. 218 azz has been well changed by 
Lor. to em. In Amph. 838 azz is very unlikely. Goetz-Loewe 
read enim. Truc. 921, [ain] hercle vero ? || serio, is condemned 
by the fact that herc/e, an asseverative word, is nowhere found with 
ain. Asin. 812 is emended to az by Ussing, with the approval of 

Langen, Beitr. 119. With this passage must stand or fall the 
precisely similar one in Phorm. 970. Bentley says, “cave vero 
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pro Ain fu cum quodam substituas Az tu,” supporting himself by 
Asin. 812 and Capt. 892. The latter is not parallel, and in spite 
of Bentley I should read az tu in Phorm. 970. Ritschl’s conjec- 
ture, Most. 1012, guid, [ain tu] a Tranione ? is against the MSS 
and the sense of azo. Lor.’ reads guid, a Tranione servo? Rud. 
1365 is added by Sch. to complete the vs. 

In general it is worthy of note that azz never refers forward (as 
guid ais ? does) to what is about to be said, but always backward, 
to what has been said. As Langen remarks, it always stands at 
the beginning of a speech, if we change Asin. 812, Phorm. 970. 
When ain tu (vero, tandem) precedes a repetition, it becomes an 
exclamation, calling attention to what follows. In Pl. the follow- 
ing question is without ze ; Cic. Brut. 41, 152 uses ze. Finally, 
when no words are repeated with it, a7z becomes a mere exclama- 
tion of wonder, incredulity or indignation. As it is in its nature a 
request for a restatement, it generally inclines toward the rejec- 
tion of what has been said. 

auden. Mil. 232, auden participare me quod conmentu’s? A 
conj. of Bugge, adopted by Ribbeck, Lor., Bx. MSS aut 
inparte. 

audin. This may refer backward to what has been said, always 
by some third speaker, or forward to what the speaker is. about to 
say, and these two uses must be sharply distinguished. 

(a). With direct object. Amph. 755, audin illum ? || ego vero 

+... And. 342. With infin. Most. 821, . . . empti fuerant olim. || 
audin ‘fuerant’ dicere? Capt. 602, Poen. 999. With gwis- 
clause. Asin. 447, audin quae loqguitur ? || audio et quiesco. The 
same in Bacch. 861, Men. gog, Mil. 1222, Ps. 193. guid ait Asin. 
884, Capt. 592, Pers. 655, Ps. 330, Eun. 1037. With w#-clause. 
Asin. 598, audin hunc opera ut bargus est nocturna ? Men. 920. 

Without dependent clause, but referring backward. azdin, 
Most. 622, Andr. 581 (MSS Speng. Wag. audin tu illum), Heaut. 
243. audin tu, Mil. 1058, Eun. 809. Pl. 17, Ter. 5. 

Logically these should be in a past tense, that is, they mean 
“ Did you hear that?” But the same vividness which makes the 
dependent verb (/oguitur, ait) present, permits the present with 
past reference in the main verb. When there is an answer, it is 
generally audio, sometimes assent in a different form. Sometimes 
no answer is waited for. 

Becker, p. 270, discusses the passages in which audin has a 
quits-clause. He calls questions with audin, viden, scin, “adul- 
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terinae,” saying that they are often used for the imperative, and 
quoting in proof Mil. 1314 (audin), Trin. 457 (az), and referring 
to the frequency of guéz with imperative effect, as well as to the 
indiscriminate use of vide and widen. He says, “is, qui inter- 
rogat, non propterea interrogat, quod aliquid ab aliquo scire vult.” 
On nearly all these points Becker is in error. Mil. 1314 refers 
forward to what the speaker is about to say, and is not parallel 
to audin quid ait? All that follows from the imperative uses 
of abin, viden, guin is that certain questions may have imperative 
effect, not that any particular question does have such effect. 
Finally, the sense of these questions is generally distinctly inter- 
rogative. This is shown by the large proportion which have a 
regular and unemotional answer, and also by a consideration of 
the situation, which is the same in all: A hears B saying some- 
thing which he thinks C ought to notice, and therefore asks C if 
he heard it. In some cases he does not know whether C heard 
or not; in others, he uses the question form as a means of calling 
attention to the remark, but even in these cases the leaning toward 
an imperative effect is very slight. 

(6). audin refers forward to something which the speaker is 
about to say. 

As introductory to this class two cases deserve mention, in 
which audin refers backward to a previous command which is 
at once repeated. Hec. 78,.. guaeret me,... diciio... 
audin guid dicam, Scirte? si quaeret me,... dicas... and 
Eun. 706, concede istuc paululum: audin ? etiam nunc paulum. 
Hec. 78 is also peculiar in the mood of dicam, and for this reason 
Becker, p. 282, calls ita genuine question. Except as the sub- 
junctive may be considered an indication of this it is not more 
interrogative than several of the audin guid ait sentences. Some- 
what similar to these is Asin. 750,... translege. || audin ? || 
audio, “ Are you listening?” “‘ Yes,” in that it also refers forward, 
but without any distinct imperative force. 

The other cases, referring to and introducing that which the 
speaker is just about to say, are the following: Asin. 116, audin 
tu? apud Archibulum ego ero argentarium, Cas. III 5, 62, Men. 
254, Mil. 1088, Pers. 676 (Rit. uses period), Poen. 408, 1006, 
1155, Ps. 172 (auditin), 665, Andr. 299, 865. 

In the following some phrase expressing attention is interposed, 
generally guzd vis ? Cf. guid ais? || guid vis? Men. 310, audin, 
Menaechme ? || quid vis ? ||. . . tubeas..., Epid. 400, Mil. 1313, 
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Truc. 331. Trin. 799, Poen. 407 (guid est ?), Asin. 109 (ecce), 
Poen. 406 (etiam), Merc. 953 (tam dudum audivt). 
Pl. 20, Ter. 4. 

In these cases, where no answer is expected and except for 
comic effect (Merc. 953) none is given, the imperative force of 
which Becker speaks is more distinct. Even in these it cannot be 
said that the question is equivalent to audz. But the introductory 
question serves its purpose without expecting a verbal answer ; 
the increased attention is the answer. The imperative effect is 
especially noticeable in atgue audin ? used generally after one 
imperative to introduce a second, Mil. 1088, Epid. 400, Asin. 109, 
Poen. 406, 407, Ps. 665, Trin. 799, Andr. 299, 865. 

It will be noticed that Ter. uses, beside the peculiar Eun. 706, 
Hec. 78, only the form atgue audin ? never audin or audin tu 
referring forward. 

aufersne, an old conj. adopted by Rit. in Ps. 1315. MSS 
auferre non. V.Lor. Krit. Anh. The passage is uncertain, and 
aufersne improbable. Goetz auferen. 

censen. With infin. Asin. 887, censen tu tllunc hodie primum 
ire adsuetum esse in ganeum? Aul. 309, Merc. 461, Ad. 579 (v. 
notes in Speng. and Dz.), Andr. 256, Eun. 217, Hec. 662, Ph. 
875. (The last four and Aul. 309 have some form of Josse in the 
infin.) In Rud. 1269, censen hodie despondebit eam mihi, guaeso ? \| 
censeo, the indic. is used by parataxis; cf. Kiihner II, p. 758, 4. 
Heaut. 591, censen vero? is the only case without dependent 
verb, but is not otherwise peculiar. Aul. 315 is so vague in sense 
that it has given rise to much discussion. V. Langen, p. 141, 
Goetz ad Joc. If it is given to Anthrax, it harmonizes fairly well 
with his somewhat incredulous attitude, and may then have the 
same sense as the other cases: “You don’t really think he lives 
such a miserable life as that, do you?” 

Poen. 730, which Langen condemns, should have guid tum, 
with A. Pl. 5, Ter. 6. 

These questions deserve especial notice from those who think 
that the effect of zonne in certain ze-questions is due to the origi- 
nal negative sense of me. All the cases where censen is followed 
by the infin. expect a negative answer, and are almost equivalent 
to num censes? There are two reasons for this: first, the idea 
expressed by the infin. is invariably one which the speaker wishes 
to reject, so-that any neutral form of question would be forced by 
the circumstances into a rejecting meaning, that is, would seem to 
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expect a negative answer. Second, censen has in these questions 
the notion of erroneous opinion; but this lies not in the interro- 
gative form, but in the verb censere. 

cognoscin. Amph. 822, cognoscin tu me saltem, Sosia ? || pro- 
pemodum. Poen. 1130. The xonne effect isdue mainly to saltem, 
partly to the circumstances of the question, as in Poen. 1130. 

credin. Poen. 441, credin quod ego fabuler ? Capt. 961, Eun. 
812,852. The first case is from a confused passage, so that it is 
not possible to determine the sense precisely, but the rest have a 
num effect, like that in questions with censen, and resulting from 
the same kind of half-ironical sense in the verb. It is noteworthy 
that both cezsen and credin are used more frequently by Terence. 

dan, datin. Curc. 311, datin isti sellam ubi adsidat cito.. .? 
Asin. 712, Truc. 631. damn is not found in the MSS, but is read 
by conj. in Asin. 671, Truc. 373,911. The MSS Pall. have dant, 
A da, and dan may be held to explain both readings. It is 
entirely analogous to datin, all cases having an impv. or future 
effect, like that of adzn. Pl. 3 [6], Ter. o. 

deridesne. Curc. 392, unocule, salve. || guaeso, deridesne me ? 
Curc. 18; cf. vogas and similar questions below. 

dicisne. Most. 660, dicisne hoc guod te rogo? || dicam. Pers. 
281, answered by dico for comic effect. These have a tendency 
to impv. force. 

esne. Men. 1109, esne tu Suracusanus ? || certo. Pers. 581. 
Regular questions for information. 

faterin. Capt. 317, sed faterin eadem quae hic fassust mihi ? || 
ego... fateor. For information. 

Jugin. Aul. 660, fugin hinc ab oculis ? abin an non? Andr. 
337, answered by ego vero ac lubens. These are in all respects 
similar to adin. 

haben, habetin. Bacch. 269, habetin aurum? id primum mihi 
dict volo. Ps. 1163, Trin. 89, 964, Truc. 680, Eun. 674. These 
are all regular questions, without any monne or future effect. 
Asin. 579, avgenti viginti minas habesne? has been changed to 
habes nunc, Mill. Pros. Pl. 642, Nachtr. 103, because of the posi- 
tion of habesne, which would be unparalleled. In the disputed 
and difficult passage Mil. I 1, 38 (68 Bx.’) the evidence of the cases 
above favors haben. So far as I am aware hades without -ve is not 
used by PI. Pl. 5 [6], Ter. 1. 

in (isneé). Bacch. 1185, 72 hac mecum intro...? Eun. 651, 
Ph. 930. There is considerable variation in the MSS of Ter. ; cf. 
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Heaut. 813. These also have impv. effect, though in Bacch. 1185 
the questioning effect is also distinctly present. Pl. 1, Ter. 2. 

tuben. Asin. 939, tuben hanc hine abscedere ? \| domum. 
Amph. 929, Mil. 315, St. 598. All have future or impv. effect, 
that is, they mean “ will you order,” not “are you ordering.” In 
Eun. 389, zudesne ? || iubeam ? cogo atque impero, there is no 
impv. force: it means simply, “is it your command that I should 
doit?” Pl. 4, Ter. 1. 

ludin. Ps. 24, ludin me ludo tuo? SoA (Rit.); better /udis 
(A Loewe BCD and Goetz) with period. 

manen (manesne). Most. 887, manen ilico, parasite inpure ? 
With impv. effect, entirely similar to adi ; cf. mane, 885. 

mittin. Truc. 756, mittin me intro? With impv. effect. In 
Ps. 239 (233 L.') mittin is a change on metrical grounds from mitéte 
of the MSS. It is not quite parallel to Truc. 756. 

negasne. Poen. 777, negasne apud te esse aurum nec servom 
meum ? || nego. This single case (cf. zegas, below) is justified by 
the formality of question and answer, which is unlike the exclama- 
tory tone of zegas. 

perdormiscin. Men. 928, perdormiscin tu usqgue ad lucem ? 
Regular question for information. 

pergin. With infin. present. Amph. 349, pergin argutier ? 
Asin. 477, Capt. 591, Poen. 434, Mil. 380, Ps. 1300, Truc. 265, 
Ps. 1249 (pergitin pergere?), Poen. 433 (pfergere), Eun. 817, 
Heaut. 237, 1006, Ph. 372, 996. 

Without infin., three times with auéem ; cf. Langen, Beitr., pp. 
315 ff. Amph. 539, pergin autem ? non ego possum, furcifer, te 
perdere? Cure. 196, Mil. 300, Cist. IV 1, 14, Ps. 238, Merc. 998, 
Ad. 853 ( pergisne), Eun. 380, 1007. In Men. 607, pergin tu isa 
conj. of Rit. for perge tu of MSS. V. Bx.* Anh. Heaut. 582, Ph. 
806, have Zerdis in A (pergis in most of the other MSS), and 
this is the reading of Umpf. and Dz. In Poen. 2y5, a passage 
exactly similar, BCD have Jerdis, while A appears to have PERG 

This would be the only case of Jevgzs without xe, and perdis 
with period is therefore more probable. Pl. 15 [16], Ter. 8. 

Where the infin. is used, the question is almost regular, and, 
though emotional, is uninfluenced in its use by the emotion, that 
is, by a kind of sarcastic self-restraint, the speaker asks whether a 
certain course of conduct is to be maintained, instead of demand- 
ing that it cease. To this kind of irony it is essential that the 
simple form of question should be used, or else the appearance of 
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a polite desire for information would be lost. It is the studiously 
formal style of sarcasm. 

When fergin is used alone, it degenerates into a kind of excla- 
mation. The middle stepis perhaps the feeling that it is unneces- 
sary to specify the silly conduct which the other person is 
continuing, because it is so evident, and it is noticeable that most 
of the infinitives used with Jergin are rather general, male logut, 
argutier, auris tundere, etc. So instead of saying “are you 
keeping up your nonsense ?”’ the speaker: says, “‘ are you still at 
it?” The same sort of degeneration is to be seen in the uses of ° 
ain, above, to which pevgin has several points of resemblance. 

praeben. Pers. 792, fer aqguam pedibus. praeben, puere ? 
With impv. effect. 

properatin. Curc. 312, datin istt sellam .. .? properatin 
ocius ? With impv. effect. 

recedin. Bacch. 579, adi actutum ad fores. vecedin hinc die- 
vecte? MSS recede with hiatus, vecedin Bothe, Goetz. Future 
or impv. effect. ; 

verin. Bacch. 1127, rerin ter tu in anno posse has tonsitari ? 
The verb-form is sure, the rest uncertain. An ordinary question. 

veddin. Curc. 612, reddin etiam argentum aut virginem ? is 
an early conj. adopted by Uss. and Kienitz on guin, for vredde 
etiam of the MSS. Langen, Beitr. 161, points out the fact that 
etiamne reddis, not veddin etiam, is the Plautine form, and pro- 
poses vedde mi iam, which is preferable. 

scin. Cf. Lor. Ps. 263, Wag. Aul. 305, Kiihn. II 1005, 5, 
Becker, 276 ff., 280 ff. 

Questions with sciz are divided according to the form of the 
object. 

(a). With direct object in accus. Epid. 207, scin tu istuc ? || 
scio. Ad. 581. 

With infin. Amph. 1082, agedum expedi: scin me tuom esse 
erum Amphitruonem ? || scto. Cas. II 6, 68, Poen. 879, Mil. 339, 
398, Eun. 744. 

With indirect question in the subjunctive. Men. 530, scin guod 
hoc sit spinter ? || nescio, nist aureum. Trin. 373, Eun. 437, 

Heaut. 820 (cf. Ad. 570). On all these see Becker, p. 282 f. In 
Eun. 1035, which would come here, the MSS distinctly favor 
seis." Pl. 8, Ter. 4. 


1In this case, as in some others, I have thought it better to avoid the possi- 
bility of obscuring differences in usage between Plautus and Terence, than to 
bring the two into conformity by changes in the text. The development of the 
language between PI. and Ter. is one of the nicest problems in historical syntax. 
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These are genuine questions in form, and are regularly answered 
by scio (8 times), sentio, or by some other direct answer. In 
Heaut. 820 the answer is to the indirect question. There is no 
imperative effect, but the questions are intended to elicit an 
acknowledgment rather than to obtain information, and they 
have, therefore, an argumentative tone, which approaches the 
effect of monne, that is, is often expressed in English by “ don’t 
you know?” But if the questioner puts himself into a more 
impartial and judicial attitude, he uses in English, as in Latin, the 
form “do you know?” 

(5). scin guid, with the indicative. Men. 677, sciz guid est, 
quod ego ad te venio ? || scio. Men. 207, 425, 1154 (scitin), Poen. 
1167, Ps. 276, 538, 641, 657, Rud. 773, 1216, Trin. 350, Eun. 338, 
Heaut. 494, Hec. 753. 

The following have the subjunctive standing for a command in 
direct discourse, independently of the indirect question, all with 
the verb faczas. Pers. 154, sed scin guid facias? cape... Cas. 
II 8, 54, Mil. 1034, Men. 947. Cf. also Men. 425, Hec. 753. 

In Ad. 215 I should prefer sezs ; cf. Eun. 1035, above. Ad. 83 
is still uncertain, but is not sciz. Pl. 16, Ter. .3 [4]. 

These cases are distinguished from the preceding, not only by 
the mood of the subordinate clause, but also by its meaning. 
The forms used are scin guid volo ego te adcurare, quid te 
amabo ut facias, guid ego vos rogo, quid est, quid te oro, 
etc., which have no independent meaning like scin guod hoc 
sit spinter, but are a kind of empty form, requiring some fur- 
ther statement to fill them in, a kind of uncolored outline. 
While, therefore, some of these questions are answered (scio, 
sciam si dixeris, guid ? propemodum, impera quidvis, dic), and 
the form of the answer in a few cases shows that some ques- 
tioning effect is still felt, yet in most cases no answer is expected, 
and the sentence which gives meaning to the guzd-clause follows 
at once. The result of the indefiniteness and emptiness of the 
quid-clause is that these questions have lost their independent 
meaning, ceased to be genuine questions, and become merely 
introductory to the following words of the same speaker. They 
are like guid ais? or the English, “I'll tell you what!” The 
clause which follows, being important enough to need an intro- 
duction, is often adversative or corrective, a tone which is more 
developed in the following classes. Where vo/o is used, the fol- 
lowing sentence is an impv. or its equivalent. 
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(c). scin quam, quo pacto, guo modo, ut, with the indicative, 
regularly if not invariably. 

Pers. 139,... Potest. || scin guam potest Poen. 1319. Amph. 
671 and Bacch. 594 have the subjunctive. Bacch. 1178 (guo 
pacto), Aul. 47 (guo modo), Eun. 800 (wt). Pl. 6, Ter. 1. 

The mood in four of these is subjunctive. Bacch. 1178 is 
entirely similar to faczas above, f e. is independent of the indi- 
rect question. The same is true of Amph. 671, where sim is a 
repetition of the impv. es, cf. questions of repetition, below, IV B. 
As to the others, Bacch. 594, Eun. 800, which Becker discusses, 
p. 280 f., without reaching a definite conclusion, there is apparently 
no reason for the subjunctive except the fact that the verbs are in 
indirect question. These are, however, not genuine questions, and 
therefore, according to Becker’s law, should have the indicative. 
It only remains to change the text, or to say, as I should prefer 
to do, that the distinction between sczz in genuine questions and 
in introductory questions is so slight that it does not warrant a 
change of text. In the transition from the indic. to the subjunct. 
in indirect questions, there would inevitably be some exceptional 
cases. 

In sense these passages differ from sciz guid by referring more 
clearly to what precedes, and serving at the same time to intro- 
duce what follows. The full logical expression would be, “ Do 
you know (let me tell you) in what sense or to what degree that 
which you have said is to be accepted?” Then follows the 
explanation, which is never serious, as often with scin guid, but 
has an exaggerated tone of correction under the guise of expla- 
nation, often amounting toathreat. It is a further development 
of the corrective effect, which, as has been said, appears not 
infrequently with sczz guid, as is attested by the common use of 
at, sed, Ps. 538, 641, 657, Rud. 1216, Trin. 350, etc. 

The lack of content in the subordinate clause, except as it is 
supplied by repetition from the preceding, makes these questions 
suited to use for introduction, as in the case of scin guid. 

(d). Three passages deserve special mention, being used in 
aposiopesis. Asin. 703, adsta ... ut consuetus es puer—scin ut 
dicam ? Pers. 296, gui te di deaeque—scin quid dicturus fuerim, 
nisi linguae moderari queam? Ps. 1178, scin guid loquar ? The 
mood appears to be subjunctive, and Becker, p. 283, is perhaps 
right in calling them genuine questions. Yet in all respects except 
the mood they resemble more nearly the examples under 4 and c. 
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(e). scin quomodo (quam, quemadmodum, quoiusmodi, guid) 
without a verb in the subordinate clause. 

Amph. 356, at scin guo modo? faciam ego hodie te superbum, 
nt hinc abis. Aul. 307, 832, Mil. 1162 (guemadmodum), Most. 
642 (guoiusmodi), Poen. 438, 441 (guam), 376, Rud. 797, Heaut. 
738 (guid), Ph. 111 (guam), Eun. 1063 (guam). In the last A, 
Umpf. read sczs ; cf. Becker, 279, n. Pl. 9, Ter. 3. 

These are a further development of 6 and c. In those the sub- 
ordinate clause is almost without independent meaning; in these 
it has dropped off from lack of use, only the interrogative remain- 
ing. They refer, as do the others, to a preceding speech, which 
they correct (a#, sed in eight cases) by adding an exaggerated and 
often threatening explanation. Cases which are not threatening 
are Aul. 307, Mil. 1162, Most. 642. 

(/). Rud. 382, scin tu ? etiam qui it lavatum .. . is the only 
example in Pl. of sczz without object; cf. audin, viden. Heaut. 
297 is an irregular sentence, but seems to me similar to Rud. 382, 
and I should read (after BCDEFP) scin tu? hanc quam dicit, etc. 

Upon the uses of sciz, taken together, it may be remarked, 

first, that the nonne effect in genuine questions (and to some slight 
extent with sciz guid ) is due to the sense of sczve, not to the form 
of the question or the particle ze. Second, there is a gradual 
decline in the importance of the object clause, until in scin guid ? 
it becomes almost meaningless. But it is not lost altogether 
(except in the one or two cases noticed), as in audin and viden, 
because with audin the object is easily supplied from the words 
which are being uttered, with viden from the object or action to 
which attention is called, while with sciz no such object is present 
to the senses. ,7hird, it is often said (e. g. Lor. on Ps. 263, 
Becker, p. 276) that sciz here unites with guds into an indefinite 
like nescio guis. But it should be noticed that in nearly all these 
phrases, zescio quis, nescio an, haud scio an, there is a negative, 
and even if we admit the possibility of an indefinite sczo guzs (Aul. 
174, scto guid dictura’s, which Lor. quotes, is not to the point), 
we have still only first pers. verbs. The first person and the nega- 
tive seem to me to be essential; it is the speaker’s own ignorance 
which makes his statement indefinite, and I do not see how mescis 
guis could form one indefinite idea. Further, none of these 
indefinite phrases appears to be used in questions, nor does it seem 
possible to say nescione guid est? ina sense like estne aliguid ? 
Besides, all forms of scim questions except d and / are occasion- 
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ally answered by some form of sczre ; cf. Most. 642, sed scin guo- 
tusmodt ? \| gui scire possum? If the meaning of the verb is still 
felt in a phrase so weakened as this, it cannot be that it is not per- 
fectly clear in such a sentence as Men. 677, scin guid est, quod ego 
ad te venio? || scio. The weakening of meaning in all these 
phrases is in the guzs-clause, not in the verb. 

sponden. Aul. 256, sponden ergo ? || spondeo. Capt. 898, Curc. 
674, Poen. 1157, Trin. 1157, 1162 (sponden in the fifth place). 

Pl. 6, Ter. o. 

All are answered by sfondeo and illustrate the formal, unemo- 
tional question ; cf. dadin. 

stasne, Cas. III 6, 20, stasne ? ¢ tu iam sis. So A (Geppert). 

tenesne. Heaut. 778, argentum dabitur ei ad nuptias, aurum 
atque vestem qui—tenesne ? || comparet? || id ipsum ; cf. nostin 
in Ter. 

valen. Trin. 50, valen? valuistin ? || valeo et valut rectius. 

viden. (a). With direct object. Bacch. 834, viden convivium ? 
|| video exadvorsum FPistoclerum et Bacchidem. Bacch. 1161, 
Most. 829. In Rud. 157, Eun. 836, the object is to be supplied. 
In a number of passages the text is more or less uncertain. Most. 
832, viden pictum, ubi...? (So Stud. Becker, 275-6. Lor.’ 
reads vide tu, omitting pictum asa gloss.) Mil. Glor. 376 is very 
uncertain, see especially Langen, p. 276. On Rud. 253, viden 
amabo fanum videsne hoc, which has been variously punctuated, 
Uss. rightly says, “duplex videsne ferri non potest.” 

These are all simple questions, generally answered by video, 
and not inclining in any marked way either toward the impv. or 
nonne. Epid, 221, viden veneficam ? is like the others in form, 
but entirely different in sense; as the woman was not present, it 
means something like, ‘‘ What a witch!” I should read vide. 

Pl. 6 [8], Ter. 1. 

(6). With the infinitive. Capt. 595, viden tu illi maculari 
corpus totum maculis luridis? Men. 828, Mil. 219, 990, Poen. 
979, St. 637, Andr. 616, Eun. 241, 754. Pl. 6, Ter. 3. 

These have in all cases the effect of zone, produced by the fact 
that they ask the person addressed whether he perceives a state 
of things which the infin. with subject accusative in the same sen- 
tence declares to be evident. That is, logically such a sentence 
is equal to, “ His body is spotted all over! Don’t you see it?” 
If in such a case one should say in English “ Do you see it?” 
the mere use of the question in immediate connection with the 
assertion would produce the zonne effect. 
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(c). With dependent clause introduced by ut (guid, guam), 
sometimes with prolepsis of the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Curc. 160, viden ut anus tremula medicinam facit? Asin. 149, 
636 (guid), Bacch. 492, 1130, Capt. 557. Curc. 188, Men. 646, 
Mil. 1045, Most. 1172, Pers. 812, Rud. 171, 869, 1093, Trin. 847 
(quid), Eun. 265 (guid), 783 (quam rem). Also Stich. 635, 636, 
Poen. 314, partly on conjecture, and Curc. 311 (vide ut, Goetz). 
In Most. 254, Mil: 1272 the MSS are misleading. Truc. 891 is 
entirely confused. In Most. 817, viden vestibulum ante aedis hoc 
et ambulacrum, quoiusmodi ? the verb of the subordinate clause 
is omitted, as in scin guam, quomodo, etc. Pl. 20, Ter. 2. 

These questions are discussed by Becker, 272-3. He concludes 
that there is practically no difference in sense between viden ut 
and vide ut, comparing St. 410 with Asin. 636, Phorm. 358 with 
Eun. 265, and adding, “‘adhortationis vocabulum est, quo alterius 
oculi ad rem vel personam, de qua verba fiunt, conspiciendam 
advertantur.” While in general the correctness of this cannot be 
doubted, it is worth while also to note some evidences’ that the 
interrogative force is not wholly lost. In Rud. 869 the question 
is answered by video; in several passages, e. g. Capt. 557, Men. 
646, the context shows that vzden is‘much nearer in sense to zonne 
vides than to vide; the close similarity in other phrases between 
an infin. and an w/-clause in Plautus supports the idea that viden 
ut is not very widely removed from viden with an infin.; cf. Stich. 
635, 636, viden benignitates hominum ut periere et prothymiae ? 
with 637, viden ridiculos nthili fert ...? It seems plain that, 
though vzden and vide were interchangeable, the impv. effect was 
very closely allied to the monne effect, and the question was still 
felt in some cases and to some slight degree. 

(d)}. viden without dependent words. Capt. 304, sed viden ? 
Fortuna humana fingit artatque ut lubet. Heaut. 252. In Curc. 
93 the MSS have viden ut aperiuntur aedes festivissumae ? 
against the metre. Goetz reads viden? aperiuntur, but viden 
alone is argumentative as is scin tu ? while vide ut is used to call 
attention to a present occurrence. I should therefore read with 
Bothe, vide ut. Poen. 441 is in a passage where the speaker, in 
utter confusion, pours out a stream of disconnected phrases, which 
deserve the careful attention of the-student of colloquial Latin. 
A has scin quam ?—videlur—credin quod ego fabuler? BCD 
vide tu. Guyet conjectured viden tu ? which suits the passage 
better than videtur, as Goetz and Loewe read in their admirable 
arrangement of these lines. 
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With these cf. audin, scin tu, nostin (Ter.) Pl. 3 [4], Ter. 1. 

vin. Arranged according to the object. (a). With accusative. 
Curc. 313, vin aguam? ||... da, obsecro hercle. Cas. II 8, 61, 
Curc. 90 (voltisne), Most. 309, 846, Rud. 1328. Pl. 6, Ter. o. 

The answer is generally a refusal, expressed by guzd opust, 
apage, dormis, never by nolo, That is, the verb necessarily sug- 
gests an offer of service. The questions are simple and unemo- 
tional. 

(5). With infinitive active without subject accusative. Men. 141, 
vin tu facinus luculentum inspicere? Merc. 769, Mil. 458, 535; 
978, 979, Pers. 587 bis, 657, 660, Poen. 159, 161, 163, 308, 1115, 
1415, Ad. 906, Heaut. 585, Ph. 807, 1052. 

The answers are volo, malo, nolo, cupio (the most common), 
and the question is regular, without impv. or xonne effect. Mil. 
Glor. I 1, 38, Rud. ro11 are spoken of below. 

Infin. passive with or without accus. Amph. 769, vin proferri 
pateram ? \| proferri volo. Asin. 646, Men. 653, Pers. 803, Merc. 
490, Rud. 1035 (the only one without accus.), Ad. 969, Ph. 811. 
Bacch. 873 will.be given below. Pl. 22, Ter. 6. 

These are genuine questions, the answers to which frequently 
contain volo or its equivalent. Their only peculiarity is a kind 
of challenging effect, not unlike the offer of service spoken of 
above, especially with the infin. active. ‘Do you want to see 
some fun?” implies “I will show you some fun, if you will come 
with me.” This makes vzz with the infin., especially when ¢z is 
expressed, a phrase of encouragement or exhortation.’ 

(c). Infin. active with accus. me. Merc. 462, vin me tecum illo 
tre? || nolo. Merc. 485, Rud. 1406, Heaut. 624, Hec. 725, Ph. 
810. Pl. 3, Ter. 3. 

These are separated from the other infinitives because they are 
closely related in sense to the following class. They present in 


1 The distinction between vin tu and vis tu, made by Bentley on Hor. Sat. 
II 6, 92, and generally accepted by the editors of Hor., is not supported by the 
cases of vin tu in Pl.and Ter. Men. 141, Mil. 458, 978, 979, Poen. 159, 163, 
308, Ad. 906, Heaut. 585, as well as several passages in which ¢ is not 
expressed, have a perfectly distinct sense “ orantis, hortantis, flagitantis, 
iubentis,” which Bentley would confine to vis ta. They are perfect parallels 
to vin tu homines urbemque feris pracponere silvis? except that an answer comes 
between the question and the following imperative, as is natural in dialogue. 
Whatever may be true of vis ¢é in Sen., Juv., and Mart., it is impossible to 
exclude et from Hor, Sat. on the ground of sense, when it is so abundantly 
attested in e comedy. Cf. Cic. Fam. IV 5, 4, 
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themselves no peculiarity except the rather remarkable position 
of me in Merc. 485, -Rud. 1406 (vin tibi conditionem luculentam 
Jerre me ?), which is probably not significant. 

(d). vin with the first person of the present subjunctive. Capt. 
360, vin vocem huc ad te? || voca. Asin. 647, Capt. 858, Cas. III 
2,14, Men. 614, Merc. 486, 722, Mil. 335, 1399, Most. 322, Pers. 575, 
Poen. 439, 990, 1226, Ps. 324, 522, St. 397, 486, 736, Trin. 59, 
1091, Truc. 502, 924, Eun. 894, Hec. 787, Ph. 102 (voltisne). In 
Truc. 751 BCD have omittes inea mitto intro, for which Schoell 
reads omitte. || vin eam intro ? || ad te quidem. The sense, I sup- 
pose, would be, “Are you willing to let me go in?” a sense which 
vin with the subjunctive nowhere has. The passage is entirely 
confused. Pl. 23 [24], Ter. 3. 

Beside these passages there are four in which the MSS give 
vis. On the very doubtful Mil. Gl. I 1, 38, vs vogare ? or tabellas 
vis rogare ? 1 will only remark that there is no parallel in Plautus 
or Terence to this use of vés, all other cases with infin. refer to 
something to be done. It may be that v/s is the centre of error. 
Bacch. 873, Cas. II 3, 54 (169 Gepp.), Rud. rorz all have vis, 
which Geppert in Cas. II 3, 54 has changed to viz. As the 
other cases are, in form and sense, entirely parallel to those 
given above, I should read vzz both in Bacch. 873 and Rud. torr. 

The answers to vim with the subjunctive are volo, cupio, licet, 
censeo, and three or four times the imperative of the dependent 
verb. This seems to show that, while vz may be neglected in 
the answer, so that vin huc vocem ? is almost like eon ? voco huc 
hominem ? its proper force is never wholly lost. The subjunctive 
is always in the first person (except Most. 322, visne ego te ac tu 
me amplectare ? where the second person is, of course, due to 
the previous use of the first person), and always in the sing. 
except Trin. 59, Eun. 894, Ph. 102. 

It appears from the foregoing that only the forms vin facere, 
vin hoc fieri, vin me facere, and vin faciam are in use, the pas- 
sive taking the place of the third person active. Between viz me 
facere and vin faciam there is apparently no difference in mean- 
ing (cf. Merc. 462, vin me lecum illo ire ? with 486, visne eam ad 
portum ? and also Asin. 646, 647). But it is remarkable that 
while Pl. uses vin faciam, the paratactic construction, 23 times, 
and vin me facere, the hypotaxis, only three times, Ter. uses vin 
factam three times (two plur.) and viz me facere three sames. 

vivisne. Rud 243, dic: vivisne, opsecro ? ‘et 
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Indicative present, third person. 

Most of the third persons of the present are entirely regular, 
differing in no respect from similar questions in more formal and 
later styles. They are amatne, Epid. 64; cognoscitne, Eun. 915; 
daturne, Andr. 301; doletne, Ps. 155; egetne, Trin. 330; fertne, 
Bacch. 322; /oetetne, Asin. 928 (second word in sentence); 
licetne, Cas. II 8, 20, Curc. 401, Ps. 16 (MSS Bx. G. icet me), 
Hec. 873, And. 893; without infin., Mil. 501, 521, Heaut. 973; 
paenitetne, Truc. 533 (Ps. 305 is given under am); scitne, Ps. 
745; valetne, Truc. 190; vivitne, Capt. 282, 989, Heaut. 660; 
vivonine, Ph. 749. On Bacch. 188 see Goetz, Langen, Beitr. 131. 

The effect of zonne appears plainly in Amph. 526, facitne ut 
dixi? and Andr. prol. 17, faciuntne intellegendo ut nil intel- 
legant; cf. Don. ad loc. It is less distinct in Most. 622, videturne 
(MSS videtur). In all three cases it arises from the asking of a 
question the answer to which is made evident from the context or 
the action. In Most. 605 the MSS have date mihi (BC) or daturin 
(A ?), for which Rit. substituted daturne faenus ? with impv. effect. 
This is not supported by any analogous case in PI. or Ter. 

Pl. 17 [18], Ter. 8. 
estne (suntne) is separated because of some special uses. 

In regular questions like the preceding, Truc. 189, estne intus 
nunc Phronesium ? Poen. 797, Rud. 1130, Truc. 309, Ad. 569, 
Eun. 361, Heaut. 454. In Pers. 310 estze is preceded by an unfin- 
ished question with ecguzd.. Men. 1107 estne (twice) is a con- 
jecture of Rit. for est of MSS. See 1V B. With perf. ptc., 
Bacch. 1023, Epid. 471. Capt. 281, Rud. 719 have sunine. 

In a soliloquy, expressing a partial recognition of some person 
who has just come upon the stage. Bacch. 534, estue hic meus 
sodalis ? \| estne hic hostis quem aspicio meus ? || certe is est. || zs 
est, Curc. 230, 275, Merc. 866, Mil. 169, Most. 310, Poen. 1299, 
Rud. 334 (twice), Trin. 432, Ad. 78, 438, Andr. 800, Eun. 848, 
974, Ph. 740. In Capt. 788, Asin. 585 the proper name precedes 
the verb. 

In the following cases estne is equivalent to monne est. Epid. 
622, estne ita, ut tibi dixt? Amph. 780, Asin. 54, Bacch. gor, 986, 
Cist. II 1, 15, Pers. 225, Trin. 403, Ph. 896. The same effect has 
been supposed to exist in some of the passages where eséne is 
used in soliloquy. The reason in all is the same, i. e. there is 
some evident fact which compels an affirmative answer, or some- 
thing in the question itself, beside estne, which appeals to such a 
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fact. So ut dixi Epid. 622, Ph. 896, u¢ (guod) dico, Asin. 54, 
Bacch. 986, and some form of Azc in nearly all the others. In the 
cases of estne in recognition, it is the presence of the other person 
on the stage. The large extent of this usage is explained by the 
fact that it served to introduce the new-comer to the audience. 
_Pl. 29, Ter. 10. 


Indicative imperfect. 

conveniebatne, Ps. 1181. Other clauses precede, but this is 
really the beginning of the question. 

tbatne, Hec. 157. 

These are regular questions. No other persons or numbers are 
used. Pl. 1, Ter. 1. 

Indicative future. 

negabon, Andr. 612, adibon, Mil. 1242. The latter is extremely 
doubtful. For questions in regard to what one is about to do the 
regular usage requires either pres. indic. with ze (see above) or 
the pres. subj. The future tense, at least in questions, has a clear 
reference to a future time; cf. Andr. 612, Mil. 1021. The only 
approach to a parallel is Truc. 206, 250 igitur intro? which, if it 
is interrogative at all, asks for permission, not for advice. Leo’s 
adbitone ? is in harmony with Plautine usage, or as no question 
is absolutely required, any more than in Truc. 206, we might read 
adibo. || minume, but it is not improbable that the whole passage 
is corrupt. auferen, Ps. 1224. dadbin, Bacch. 883, Ps. 117, 536, 
1077, all in st#fuldatio, In accordance with the formal character of 
these questions, they are answered by dado or its equivalent, and 
it is perhaps for the same reason that in two the verb comes at the 
end. Cas. III 6,9 is an improbable conjecture of Geppert. zdzsne, 
St. 612. Heaut. 813, zbin hine quo dignus es ? is a conjecture of 
Bentley for MSS zs hinc ori tu hinc. Ter. apparently uses the 
future in such phrases as this, if the MSS are correct in Eun. 536, 
but there is no case of the fut. with ze, nor does it seem possible 
to express impv. effect in this way. fatierin, Epid. 148, and by 
conj. Asin. 738, Cist. II 1,24 (325 Uss.), poterin, Ph. 518 (near the 
end of the sentence). veddeturne, Most. 580. eximesne, Rud. 
233 is a conjecture of Schoell for eximes. It would have impv. 
. force, but the passage is wholly confused. PI. 8 [13], Ter. 2[3]. 

These are all genuine questions, without impv. or xonue effect, 
and with a distinct reference to a future time, beyond the imme- 
diate future. 

Indicative perfect, first person. 

cenavin, Amph. 823; dedin, Epid. 703, Truc. 935 (MSS dedz) ; 
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dixin, Bacch. 856, Cist. Frag. 27 (Ben.) = 251 Uss., Men. 283, 
375, Ps. 489, 1227, Ad. 83, Eun. 1093, Hec. 497 ; emein, Eun. 691 ; 
tussin, Cas. II 2, 4, Asin. 424, 425, 426; misine, Bacch. 561: 
scivin, Ps. 976; tetigin, Ad. 178; vidin, Heaut. 563; votuin, Capt. 
703. In Epid. 550, zovin ego te ? the verb is really present in 
sense. Epid. 539 has a large /acuna, but no other case in Pl. or 
Ter. supports the omission of ze, and it seems necessary to supply 
it with Spengel, Ref. p. 372. In Andr. 495 edixin is the reading 
(if I understand Umpf. rightly) of all MSS, and is required by 
the sense. Bentley’s edixi seems to be due toa misunderstanding 
of the zonne effect, and Dz., Adn. Crit. xx, has apparently mis- 
taken the apf. crit. in Umpf. Pj. 17 [18], Ter. 7. 

In nearly all these cases there is a perfectly clear zonne effect, 
so that we must translate “didn’t I tell you so?” “didn’t I know 
it?” “didn’t I order you...?” Just as sciz sometimes asks for 
an acknowledgment, so dzxiu does not ask for information (“did © 
I say that?’’), but demands from the person addressed an 
acknowledgment that a certain thing had been said or done by 
the speaker ; cf. for similar effect estne ut dixi? Epid. 622, Ph. 
896, where there is the same reference to an undeniable fact. 

That this eftect is not the necessary result of anything in the 
form of the question appears from Cist. 251 (Uss.), dixin ego 
tstaec obsecro ? which the context shows to be a half-dazed ques- 
tion for information, and still more clearly from Ad. 178, ¢etigin 
tui quicquam? This is equivalent to num tetig? . . .? that is, 
it appeals in the same way for an acknowledgment, but in this 
case fora negative. The presence of guicguam may be due to 
this.negative demand, but does not produce it; cf. Capt. 703, 
votuin te guicquam mi hodie falsum proloqui ? || votuisti, where, 
however, guicguam is in the subordinate clause. The perfect is 
aoristic in all cases, except perhaps Cist. 251, Ad. 178. 

Perfect indicative, second person. 

In the following passages ze is found in the MSS and is unob- 
jectionable on metrical grounds. 

accepistin, Truc. 791; adduxtin, Capt. 1016, Ph. 568; adnuzs- 
tin, St. 224; audivistin (audistin), Amph. 748, 752, Andr. 785, 
Ad. 539, Ph. 612; aufugistin, Eun. 851; cenavistin, Curc. 18; 
convenistin, Ps.1079; dedistine, Trin. 129; dixtin, Most. 552, Eun. 
792, Hec. 451; emistin, Trin. 124; fuistin, Capt. 628; incon- 
ciliastin, Trin. 136; intellextin, Andr. 201, Eun. 768; zuravistin, 
Ps. 352; meministin, Epid. 554, Asin. 333, Ps. 1089, Heaut. 626, 
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Ph. 224; novistin, nostin, Bacch. 837, Curc. 423, Epid. 503, Men. 
748, Poen. 1121, Trin. 905, Ad. 177, 573, Eun. 328, 349, 351, 563, 
Heaut. 180, Ph. 63. Also alone, after a partial interruption by 
the speaker, Ad. 780, Eun. 405, Heaut. 527. perdidistin, Curc. 
584; promistin, Curc. 709; sensistin, Hec. 316; surrupuistin, 
Men. 507; ¢etigistin, Most. 457, 466; valuistin, Amph. 679, Cure. 
16, St. 467, 586, Trin. 50; vidistin, Amph. 616, Merc. 720, Mil. 546, 
533, St. 393, Ad. 400, Eun. 349, 713. Pl. 37, Ter. 26. 

The following cases are conjectural, ze not being found in the 
MSS. dedistin, Curc. 345, novistin, Truc. 406, 726, offirmastin, 
Pers. 222, promisistin, Rud. 1384. 

Beside these there are several places in which the MSS vary, 
some of which can be settled upon metrical grounds. In Trin. 420, 
A has accepistin, R*® Bx. accepistt with period. In Andr. 975, 
Heaut. 684, 731, Ph. ‘577 the MSS Call. have audistin, A audisti. 
In Aul. 171 the MSS have zovisé¢in, which is metrically impossible. 
In Andr. 441, where all but D have zost#z, I should prefer xos¢in. 
Heaut. 884, Call. Dz. nuntiastin, A Umpf. nuntiavistz. Other 
cases where the metre decides for the omission of ze will be given 
below. 

It will be seen that the MSS do not distinguish with certainty 
between forms with ze and those without it, nor does the metre 
afford help in all cases, especially where syncopated forms (audisti 
nosti) are possible. We must be satisfied here with a moderate 
degree of probability, and must depend for our text more upon 
metrical indications and the knowledge which can be obtained. 
from similar passages, than upon the MSS." As will be shown 
later, the cases where the MSS and the metre agree upon the 
second pers. perf. without ze at the beginning of a question are 
very few, not more than two or three. 


1 For example, in Trin. 127, 129, and 136 the MSS give me. In 127 R* and 
Bx. omit me on the ground that dedistin argentum? would be ‘eine ruhig 
gehaltene und Antwort erwartende Frage” (Bx., and cf. Rit. Prolegg. CV. 
adn.) But Andr. 785, Most. 552, Ps. 352, and especially Most. 457, 466 show 
that the second pers. perf. with me may be used in a highly emotional. passage. 
Again, in Trin. 129 and 136 Bx. regards me as used “im Sinne von monne.” 
There are only two passages, Eun. 792 and Ps. 352, where the second pers. 
perf. has clearly the sense of monne ; both are verbs of saying, both aoristic, 
and both challenge the hearer to acknowledge a past occurrence. While it 
seems presumptuous to differ from such a Plautine scholar as Brix, I cannot 
think that the sense of nonune is possible either in 129 or 136, and should much 
prefer to follow Bergk, Opusc. I, p. 619, and read dedisti (129) inconciliasti 
illum (136), making both declarative sentences. 
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These sentences are for the most part regular and unemotional 
questions, though they may be used without change of form, as 
may any question, to express emotion. See list in note. In two 
cases, Eun. 792, dixtin, and Ps. 352, zuravistin, they are used 
with an appeal in such a way as to give the sense of zonne, and 
there is a tendency to this effect in some cases of meministin and 
nostin. The large number of cases from Ter. is noteworthy ; they 
are mostly verbs of saying and perceiving, in syncopated forms, 
audistin, intellextin, meministin, nostin, sensistin, vidistin. 

Indicative perfect, third person. 

accepitne, Bacch. 250; caruzine, Curc. 17; convenitne, Mil. 
1105; /uiine, Capt. 633, Trin. 106; hadbuitne, Trin. 330; pepertine, 
Truc. 504; vettulitne, Asin. 444 (last word in sentence, and cf. 
432, 436, 441); venitne, Bacch. 247, Truc. 931, Ps. 1067. 

P]. 11, Ter. o. 

Several of these, Trin. 106, Capt. 633, Truc. 931, have some 
nonne effect, though it is not absolutely necessary to take any of 
them so. They do not differ in form from the rest, which are 
questions for information, 

Indicative pluperfect. 

norasneé, Eun. 698. Cf. Ad. 465. 

Subjunctive present. 

adeamne, Andr. 639; aussimne, Merc. 301 ; loguarne, Ph. 186; 
maneamne, Hec. 442; possin ( possisne), Merc. 518. experiarne, 
Truc. 753, is an uncertain conjecture. Pi. 2, Ter. 3, 

The two cases from Pl. have the subjunct. for reasons apart 
from the interrogation. The cases from Ter. are, however, like 
those to be given later, in which the speaker asks for an impera- 
tive answer. 

Subjunctive imperfect. 

essetne, Capt. 714, Trin. 178; zuberen, Ps. 494. All conditional 
and all with the sense of zonne. 

Subjunctive perfect. 

noverisneé, Trin. 952. Conditional. 

Infinitive. 

servirin tibi postulas viros ? Men. 795. V. Bx. n. 

These are all regular questions. 


Compound Forms. 


Future participle. 
abiturun, Poen. 432; daturin, Most. 63 (MSS daturi with bad 
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hiatus), 604. Most. 605 has been discussed under daturne. ituran, 
Eun. 462. Andr. 751 reads in the MSS and Priscian dicturan es 
quod rogo? for which Bentley from metrical necessity reads 
dictura. While there seems to be no other way of healing the 
verse, it should be noticed that impv. questions elsewhere require 
ne, etiam or non. missurun, Cas. III 4, 20. Except Eun. 462 all 
have impv. effect. 

Perfect participle. 

loquitatusne es, Bacch. 803; ratun es, Mil. 558. visun est, Merc. 
202, visan est Mil. 462. Epid. 495 is doubtful; A has mercatun or 
-tum, Goetz mercatus with B. These are all deponent, with past 
sense; the following are passives and seem to have a present sense, 
as if the ptcc. were adjj. captusnest, Pers. 644; coctumnest, Bacch. 
716 (cf. Beck. 127); uptanest, Bacch. 852. 

Participle in -dzs. 

mirandumne, Hec. 661. Pl. 11 [12], Ter. 2 [3]. 


B. We APPENDED TO PRONOUNS. 


Arranged according to case and person of pronoun. 


Egone. 


(a). With the indicative. Amph. 747, ex te audivi .. . || egon 
tstuc dixi? Amph. 743, Bacch. 806, Men. 389, 653, Merc. 761, 
Ph. 999. Truc. 959 is a very probable conjecture; Hec. 875 is 
against A and the metre; Mil. 882, read guzn. Pl. 7, Ter. 1. 

The verb is in all cases repeated from a preceding speech, and 
except in Truc. 959, Ph. 999 is in the perfect indic. These ques- 
tions therefore reject or deny an assertion in regard to a past 
occurrence, by repeating the assertion in an exclamatory way. 
They are closely connected with the more numerous cases of 
repetition without ze, to be given hereafter. The pronoun is 
expressed and put first in order to emphasize the denial, as in 
English, ‘‘7 said that!” 

(6). With verb in the subjunctive. These are further sub- 
divided according to the construction of the preceding sentence. 

Following an imperative. Most. 633, dic te daturum. || egon 
dicam dare ? || dic. Curc. 119, Pers. 188, Ps. 1327, Capt. 139, 
Andr. 384, Heaut. 1016. After an impv. subjunct., second sing. 
Bacch. 1190, Epid. 574. Truc. 276 is an uncertain conjecture. 

Following vo/o with infin., or other phrase equivalent to an 
impv. Aul. 824, nunc volo me emitli manu. \| egon te emittam 
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manu? Bacch. 11924, Curc. 10, 494, Mil. 685, 1276, Most. 301, 
Trin. 515, Truc. 312, 443 (Sch. egone ut; cf. Lang. Stud. p. 87), 
775, And. 584, Eun. 153, Ph. 260, 431. The suggestion of an 
impv. is least distinct in Most. 301, guor exprobras ? || egone id 
exprobrem...? 

The repeated word is in the. infin., depending upon some verb 
of general meaning. Ps. 290, . . . surruperes patri. || egon patri 
surrupere possim guicquam? So with ausim, Merc. 154, Most. 
923, 924, Poen. 149; with s¢zam, Andr. 271, Hec. 852; gueam, 
Andr. 270; patiar, Men. 559, Andr. 943. 

With subjunctive. Pl. 24, Ter. 10. 

A full consideration of these questions must be postponed until 
the analogous forms without ze have been given; meanwhile it 
should be noted that all these cases differ from those with the 
indic. in that they repudiate the will or the power to do some- 
thing, while the indic. denies a past occurrence. This appears 
from the fact that they repeat in an exclamatory way a command 
or suggestion, and from the frequent use of possim, sinam, gueam, 
etc. The negative is zon. 

(c). egone ut with the subjunctive. Aul. 690, egone ut te advor- 
sum mentiar ? Asin. 884, Bacch. 196, 375, 489, Poen. 428, Rud. 
1244, Truc. 441, twice (for 443 see above), Heaut. 784. 

With verbs of general sense, as above. fatiar, Asin. 810, Trin. 
378, Truc. 758, Ph. 304; putem, Bacch. 637; negueam, Ps. 516; 
auderem, Mil. 963. Pl. 15, Ter. 2. 

These are like the preceding except that they do not follow and 
repeat animpv. They have zoz for negative. 

(d). egone guid (quem) with the subjunctive. Cas. I 1, 29, 
quid tu mihi facies ? \| egone quid faciam tibi? Eun. 191, Hec. 
849. In Most. 556 all MSS give guid nunc faciundum censes ? || 
egon guid censeam ? and in Eun. 651 all but A have guem quaeris, 
Pythias ? || ehem Phaedria. egon quem quaeram? I should 
preserve the reading in both cases. Pl. 1 [2], Ter. 2 [3]. 

As the preceding classes deny a fact or repudiate a command 
or suggestion, these repeat in an exclamatory way a preceding 
question, and suggest that the question is absurd. There is no 
negative used with them. 

(e). egon without verb. With the pronoun may be used a few 
words repeated from the preceding sentence. Asin. 899, ecguid 
matrem amas ? \| egone illam? Asin. 609, Cas. II 3, 27, Merc. 
317, 323, Mil. 1139, Truc. 898, And. 504, Eun. 65, 757. 
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egone alone, answered by tune, tu istic, tu ipsus, or unanswered. 
Capt. 857, ‘ule facias .. . || egone ? || tune. Amph. 575, Cas. II 
3, 49, V 4, 13, Epid. 575, Mil. 439, Men. 651, 937, Most. 634, 955, 
Ps. 723, St. 635, Trin. 634, Truc. 586, Hec. 214, Ph. 504. 

When egone follows a question, it is itself followed by an answer 

to the question. Poen. 333, guo te agis? || egone? in aedem 
Veneris. Curc. 664, Men. 162, Most. 1014, Rud. 1272, Heaut. 
608, 740, 945, Eun. 101, 305, 778, 1026, Ph. 57, 938. (An answer 
or retort follows also in some of the cases above, Asin. 899, 609, 
Eun. 757.) In these the repudiating tone is lowered to a slight 
surprise that the question should have been asked. This less 
emotional use is more common in Ter. than in Pl. Without verb, 
Pl. 26, Ter. 14. 

Leaving for future consideration the relation of these sentences 
to other forms, the use of u¢# and the mood, we may notice here 
that the pronoun is really, though slightly, emphatic in all cases. 
As in English, this slight emphasis confines the repudiation to the 
speaker’s own conduct, as if he said “What may have happened 
I don’t know, but I had nothing to do with it.” This is the reason 
why in so many cases the verb is omitted ; the action is indifferent, 
and the speaker is concerned only with his own connection 
with it. 

The idea of repudiation or rejection, which has led some Ger- 
man grammarians to call egone ut and, e. g. egon dicam “unwil- 
lige oder missbilligende Fragen,” is not confined to egone with 
the subjunctive, but appears more or less distinctly in all questions 
with egone. When egone without verb follows a question (after a 
question, except with guzd, the verb is always omitted), this rejec- 
tion amounts only to a slight wonder that the question should be 
asked, and these cases approach questions for information. Other- 
wise egone never asks for information and is never, in meaning, a 
genuine question. It has the verb late in the sentence, repeats 
the words or idea of the other speaker, and is nothing more than 
an exclamatory repetition, to which the interrogative particle has 
been prefixed. 


Tune. 


These resemble questions with egone, having only those varia- 
tions which necessarily result from the different person. 

(a). With the indicative. There is greater variety of tense and 
usage than with egone. Present tense, Merc. 305, amo. || tun 
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capite canoamas...? Capt. 572, Men. 305, Rud. 1399 Sch., St. 
326 twice, Truc. 609, Andr. g10, Hec. 549. 

With es, Curc. 419, ... ¢stum quem quaeris ego sum. || guaeso, 
tun is es? Asin. 57, Capt. 1021, Cist. 390 Uss., Epid. 556, 641, 
Men. 1079, Ps. 607, 978, 1010, 1143, Rud. 1055, 1377, Trin. 635 
(MSS ¢u and so Bx. Krit. Anh., on ground that ‘um would be 
unemotional. But cf. Rud. 1377). Hec. 803 is a conjecture of 
Bentley, correct in form, but departing somewhat widely from the 
MSS. Pl. 20 [21], Ter. 2 [3]. 

These partake of the nature of exclamatory repetitions in that 
the idea has always been expressed or implied before. With 
other verbs wonder and incredulity are also expressed, but with 
es the emotion is less, amounting generally to nothing more than 
doubt, which the speaker desires to have removed. But the order 
of the sentence and the fact of repetition seem to connect these 
questions with exclamatory repetitions. 

(4). With verbs of saying and feeling, in the present tense. 
Most. 331, madet homo. || tun me ais ma- ma- madere ? Aul. 137, 
Capt. 571, Mil. 366, Men. 820, Truc. 586. audes, Amph. 373, 565, 
566, Bacch. 1163, Men. 738, Poen. 271, 1310, Rud. 734. autumas, 
Bacch. 822. dicts, Amph. 758. Joguere, Asin. 477. memoras, 
Capt. 577. zegas, Amph. 758, Men. 630, 821. (The MSS give 
tun in 630, fu in 821; Bx.* ¢w in both, v. note and Krit. Anh. on 
630.) mominas, Bacch. 253. postulas, Amph. 361, Rud. 709 
(Sch. z huc). praedicas, Men. 515. vituperas, Aul. 325, Curc. 
192. vocas, Curc. 191. zubes, Ad. 924. Pl. 27, Ter. 1. 

As in the preceding classes, these refer to something which has 
just been said, only instead of repeating the verb, the general 
effect of the sentence is summed up in the single word, vituperas, 
negas, nominas. When the verb requires a complement (azs, 
postulas, vocas), it usually has the verb of the preceding sentence 
in the infin. 

(c). Other tenses of the indicative show no peculiarity, except 
that they also are more exclamatory than interrogative. Imper- 
fect, Hec. 340, Eun. 86, Ph. 945 (all tun hic (zs) eras ? to express 
surprise at the unexpected appearance of some person). Future, 
Asin. 104, Rud. 748. Pluperfect, Ph. 613. Perfect, Amph. 717, 
Mil. 368, 494, Most. 369, Ps. 625, 1177, St. 373, Trin. 1179, Ad. 
638. Perhaps also Andr. 742, as this is entirely like other cases 
with the perf. Rit. Dz. read ¢u. Cist. I 1, 88 should be fu en 
umquam. Most. 593 is entirely uncertain. Pl. 10, Ter. 5 [6]. 
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There is an evident advance between Pl. and Ter. in using other 
tenses than the pres. 

(d). With the subjunctive. Asin. 628, (volo) hunc .. . verbe- 
rare. || tun verberes, gui pro cibo habeas verberari? Asin. 700, 
Aul. 756, Cas. 1 1, 23, Mil. 497, Pers. 135, 295, And. 910, Eun. 
808. These follow expressions of will or intention, volo, sine and 
the future, and reject the idea as do questions with egone and the 
present subjunct. 

The imperfect is used in condition Ph. 932, and the perfect 
Amph. 818. ; Pl. 8, Ter. 3. 

(e). tune without verb. Asin. 230, Merc. 158, 888, Mil. 290 
(tutlin), Ps. 939, Ad. 127, Heaut. 343, Hec. 862. These are 
entirely similar to egone without verb. Three, Asin. 230, Merc. 
158, Heaut. 343, follow a question and are followed by a brief 
answer. Pl. 5, Ter. 3. 

Questions with ¢uve are in several ways less distinctly marked 
than questions with egone. In many cases the emphasis of ¢z is 
plain, in others it is less evident. It is easy to see that azz tu 
with infin. is less emotional than /um azs, and there is perhaps a 
distinction between /un negas ? and negas ? but it is not so clear 
with Zune as with egone how the expression of the pronoun helps 
to make the question emotional.’ In the large majority of cases, 
however, the pronoun is emphatic by contrast. Merc. 305, amo. || 
tun capite cano amas? means, “You, a gtey-haired man, in 
love! (1 could understand it in a young man, but not in you.) ” 

The idea of rejection or repudiation, also, while it runs through 
the various forms of question with fume, is subject to exceptions. 
All questions with es express a hesitating desire for confirmation 
of the previous statement. This is true even of Ps. 1177, éune 
solitus es. Men. 1079, tun meo patre’s prognatus? Rud. 1377 
and Trin. 635 are the only cases which decidedly reject. 

Yet the reference to the preceding sentence, the emphasis upon 
the pronoun, the late position of the verb and the idea of repudia- 


1It seems probable that the tone of many forms of question is somewhat 
affected by the omission or expression of the personal pronoun, but it is impos- 
sible to reduce these phenomena to any law without including declarative 
sentences. With the two general principles that the pronoun is expressed for 
emphasis, and that it may perhaps be expressed or omitted to help out the 
metre, we do not advance very far. This subject, with the allied question of 
the uses of hic, iste and i//e, in which Plautus seems almost capricious, would 
well repay investigation, 
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tion are so distinct in the large majority of cases that it seems 
necessary to regard questions with ¢uze as exclamatory repetitions, 
like those with egone. 

Personal pronouns in other cases than the nominative. 

men (acc.) men rogas? Men. 614, Epid. 98, Heaut. 246. In 
Merc. 633, Mil. 426 read me rogas. V. Bx. Anh. Other verbs, 
Cist. II 3, 53, Men. 786, 1050, Cas. II 6, 29, III 5, 38, Capt. 121, 
Bacch. 783, Epid. 139, Poen. 399, Ad. 543, And. 908, Ph. 448. In 
Mil. 403 read me... arbitror. The leading verb is always in 
the indic., but me sometimes depends upon an infin. or dependent 
subjunctive. men without verb, St. 254, Trin. 69, Andr. 450, 
Eun. 279, Heaut. 564, Hec. 692, 748. 

mene (abl.), Poen. 368. 

mein (gen.), St. 334. 

mthin with verb, Curc. 571, Men. 868, Ps. 472, Trin. 957. Truc. 
741 is entirely conjectural. Without verb, Curc. 422, St. 635, 
Truc. 935 (MSS mzhi), Andr. 476, 500, 849, 850, Hec. 523, Ph. 
506. Ph. 1047, 1048 are doubtful. Pl. 22, Ter. 15 [17]. 

ten. With the indic., Rud. 235. With the present subjunctive, 
Asin. 94, me defraudato. ||. . . ten ego defraudem,...? Asin. 
700, 669, 697. In Truc. 276 by conjecture to fill out the vs. Ps. 
371, Ph. 339, with infin. are given later. These are all rejecting 
questions like egon dicam. Without verb, Merc. 504, Eun. 218. 

tibine, Pers. 721, Eun. 577, Heaut. 102, Most. 925. 

nosne, Andr. 804. vosne, St. 132, 135. Pl. 11, Ter. 4. 

Possessive pronouns with ze, 

meus, with verb, Bacch. 842, Capt. 853, Curc. 616, Rud. 839, 
Truc. 612,925. Without verb, Curc. 357, Ph. 198. (Mil. 488 
will be given with other infin. questions.) 

noster, Trin. 512, Ad. 330. 

tuos, with verb, Capt. 845, Pers. 338, 747. Also cf. Men. 792, 
given below, IV H. Without verb, Epid. 688, Ad. 400. As 
predicate of esse, Eun. 428, Rud. 1361, 1052, 1054. In the last 
two Sch. omits ze, and so MSS in 1054. These questions with 
esse are regular and unemotional.. 

suos, Andr. 932. On Most. 254 v. Lor. Anh. Pl. 16, Ter. 4. 

The forms of question with possessive pronouns are similar to 
those with the personal pronouns, not, as might perhaps be 
expected, to adjectives. They have a strong tone of repudiation, 
because they repeat in an exclamatory way what the other person 
has just said. They use the same classes of verbs, audes, censes, 
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etc. The following have the subjunct. as with egone - Bacch. 842 
(with wt), Truc. 925, Curc. 616 (with uf), Pers. 747, 338. 

Demonstrative pronouns. 

hicine. With verb in indic., either as subject, object or in other 
construction. Most. 10, em, hocine volebas ? Amph. 514, Asin. 
128, Bacch. 447, Most. 25, 26, 27, 508, Rud. 188 (2), Trin. 186, 
Heaut. 1029, Ad. 237, 709, Hec. 282, 283. 70, Ph. 1012, 1013. With 
ué and the subj., Eun. 771, Ph. 955, 992. 

With es¢# and infin. in predicate. Merc. 356, hocinest amare ? 
Asin. 508, Truc. 893. With verbal adject. or phrase, Andr. 236 
(twice), 625. 

With es¢ and proper noun or some definite phrase in predicate. 
Amph. 362, haecine tua domust? Merc. 753, Mil. 61, Pers. 545, 
844, 845, Poen. 1166, Andr. 907, Hec. 771. 

hicinest without predicate can be used only where the antecedent 
has just been mentioned. Epid. 621, Pers. 544, 830, Rud. 1143. 

These two forms with es¢ are unemotional and for information. 
Of course hicine is emphatic. 

hicine alone, Epid. 574, Truc. 959, Ph. 509. 

The adverbs icine, hucine are found Aul. 335, Cist. I 1, 20, 1V 
2, 80, Mil. 181, St. 621, Trin. 1079, Truc. 359, 719, Ad. 183, in 
uses sithilar to those of the pronoun. 

In non-interrogative sentences icine occurs Epid. 73, 541, Mil. 
309, Ad. 304, 379, 758, Andr. 478. See Professor Warren “ On 
the enclitic ze in early Latin,” Amer. Journ. of Philol., II 50-82. 

Except the questions with est, hicive regularly introduces a 
rejecting exclamation. The only doubtful cases are Most. 508, 
perhaps Most. 10, and Ritschl’s conjecture in Men. 1139. For 
the last Bx. and MSS have hanc, which is better. 

hicine (the pron.) Pl. 27, Ter. 17. 

isticine, in similar uses, Asin. 932, Merc. 620, Ps. 83, 847, Rud. 
110 (adv.), Ad. 732, Eun. 830. 

illicine, Ps. 954, Truc. 599, Heaut. 199 (MSS Zl/ene). 

isne, Capt. 987, Cist. 288 Uss., Curc. 82, Epid. 107, 518, Merc. 
598, Mil. 532, 534, St. 327, Andr. 629, Ad. 939, Eun. 415, Heaut. 
616. With subjunct. Trin. 961, Andr. 263. 

Other pronominal forms are z//amne, Merc. 203; i//umne, Eun. 
356; zlline, Ps. 205 G.; ipsusne, Trin. 987,988 ; zpson, Trin. 902; 
nullumne, Capt. 154; nuldlamne, Heaut. 1006; ud/on, Bacch. 479, 
' Andr. 247 ; nudlan, St. 260, Truc. 285 ; zemon, Hec. 323, Ph. 152; 
nilne, Amph. 933, tine te pudet ? same, Amph. Fragm. VIII, 
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Pers. 424, and by conjecture Truc. 764; with other verbs, Bacch. 
315, Ps. 78, 308 (miseret), Truc. 542, Ad. 528. Without verb, 
Andr. 435. ¢ademne, Bacch. 422, Amph. 805 (MSS om. ze); 
tantumne, Heaut. 75, Hec. 813; ¢anton, Trin. 609, 686 (MSS om. 
ne). Other forms will be given with infin., under V. B. 

Pl. 38, Ter. 17. 

With certain limitations, already noted in part, all pronominal 
questions with ze have the characteristics which have been pointed 
out in egone questions. They refer backward, taking up some 
previous idea, which may have been distinctly expressed or merely 
implied, and repeating it in an exclamatory way, so as to suggest 
that it is untenable. They use frequently a class of words which 
will reappear again in questions without a particle, vis, audes, 
rogas, censes, postulas, ais, and they have often the subjunctive 
with or without w/ after an impv. or other expression of willing. 

The limitations are these: sentences with es# are regularly for 
information, when they are asked about some definite person or 
thing, especially something on the stage. Pronouns used alone 
(egone ? tune ? hicine?) are not asked for information and are 
exclamatory, but they do not necessarily express rejection. Espe- 
cially after questions they indicate only doubt or mild surprise. 
Further, the pronouns which approach adjectives most nearly, e. g. 
nullus, tantus, idem, seem to have the least rejecting force, and 
sometimes lack it entirely. 

The explanation which has been suggested in regard to the 
rejecting tone of egone questions applies also to questions with 
demonstrative pronouns. It is the contrast, expressed by the 
emphatic pronoun, between the statement made and some evident 
characteristic of the speaker or some well-known fact, which helps 
the exclamation to take ona tone of repudiation. egone istuc dixi ? 
“Tsaid that! It must have beensome one else.” tun capite cano 
amas ? ‘“‘ You, an old man, in love! Leave that to boys.” hocinest 
humanum factum? “I\s this what you call humanity?” “Is 
this credible?” and so on. In every case there is an almost 
violent emphasis upon the pronoun, which combined with the 
fact that the whole sentence is exclamatory in form and tone, pro- 
duces the repudiating effect. It is plain that the mood has nothing 
to do with it. 
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C. NOUNS WITH we APPENDED. 


As these present no difficulties or peculiarities, it is not worth 
while to give full lists. The word which has ze is emphatic and 
therefore stands at the beginning of the sentence. 

With a verb Pl. has 19 cases (Poen. 730, Pers. 26 with subjunct. 
Bacch. 151, 629 with infin.) Ter. has 4 (Andr. 609 with infin.) 

Without a verb Pl. has Epid. 30, Most. 972 (BCD om. ze). In 
Cas. II 5, 10 (214 Gepp.), Trin. 375, Truc. 805, Rud. 237 ze has 
been added to a noun to help out the metre. This is a large num- 
ber of conjectures to rest upon a basis of two cases, and the usage 
of Pl. is strongly against the addition of ze. Cas. II 5, 10 and 
Rud. 237 are especially unlikely, nor is Truc. 805 satisfactory. 
Ter. uses a noun without verb more freely, 9 times in all. This 
corresponds to the more frequent use of pronouns (hicine, egone) 
without verb in Ter. Pl. 21 [25], Ter. 13. 


D. ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES WITH 2e. 


Questions of this form are also for the most part regular. The 
adj. is generally in the nomin., either subject or predicate. Of 
other cases Pl. has only doman fide (three times), dellan specie, 
pro lignean salute (Ps. 47. So BC, Rit., Lor., but it is at least 
unusual), /ribusne, alienon, omnene (acc.), omnian (acc.) twice. 
Ter. has pro certon, multon, rufamne, duasne, binan, bonan. 

In the nomin. Pl. has alienus, certum (7), dives, dignus, expec- 
tatus, insanus, malus, molestus, parum, sanus (16), relictus, 
tenax, verus. Ter. has certum, dubium, parum, sanus (twice), 
salva. 

It is noticeable that Ter. does not use the phrases sanun es ? 
and certumne est ? which are so frequent in P].; esne, estne with 
predicate adj. Pl. uses very seldom (v. supra) and only when the 
adj. is clearly unemphatic. Pl. 44, Ter. 12. 

If the two phrases with samun and certumne are subtracted, it 
appears that here as in many other ways Ter. shows a tendency 
toward more varied forms of question than are used by PI. 


E. ADVERBS WITH Ze. 


The adverbs derived from demonstrative pronouns have been 
given in connection with the pronouns. zamme, etiamne, sicine 
are so frequently used as to need separate treatment. 
adeon. Andr. 277, 278, 469, 757, Hec. 547, Ph. 1040. The 
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other cases have the infin. and will be given below. These have 
the indic., and it is a confirmation of the explanation already given 
of questions with pronouns that adeon, which is of course demon- 
strative, gives the same rejecting tone which has been noticed in 
pronominal questions with ze. 

Other adverbs are advorsum (here governing acc.), dene (3), 
certo without verb (2), with verb (1), cerfe without verb (2), with 
verb (1), see Langen, Beitr. p. 30. facile, hodie, ilico, itidem, 
male, modo (2, both Ter.), numgquam (2), nunc (nuncin), perpetue, 
plane, potius (St. 698. MSS om. ze and are otherwise confused), 
prius (2 with guam), recte, serio, tam (tamine), vero (3), usgue (2), 
salve (3), St. 8, Men. 776 (twice), for all of which Rit. reads salvae. 
V. Bx. on Trin. 1177. Pl. 29, Ter. 13. 

sicine is remarkable only for the fact that, like other strongly 
demonstrative words, the questions which it introduces are all 
repudiating. It is found (beside the cases with infin.) Asin. 127, 
Cist. I 1, 115, II 3, 39, Merc. 158, Poen. 386, 512, Ps. 320, 1246, 
Rud. 251, 884, Ad. 128, Eun. 99, 804, Heaut. 166, 691. 

Pl. 10, Ter. 5. 

zamne. With verb in the first pers. pres. indic. Curc. 132, 
tamne dico? \| guid dices? Curc. 214, Cas. II 8, 67 (II 6, 64 is 
uncertain), Mil. 1490, Eun. 492. All these except Curc. 214, the 
verb of which is passive, have future sense and expect an impv. 
answer. 

With the pres. indic. second pers. Pl. uses only three forms: 
(a) tamne abis ? “ are you going so soon?” not as Geppert (Rud. 
496, 584 Sch.) renders, “fort mit dir!” Men. 441, Most. 991, 
Pers. 50, Ps. 380, Poen. 678 (z#s), Rud. 584, Truc. 919 (MSS om. 
ne); (b)tamne (autem) ut soles ? “ are youstill at your old tricks ?” 
Aul. 819, Bacch. 203, Poen. 1410, Truc. 695 ; (¢) zamne hoc tenetis 
(scitis) ? “do you get the idea at last?” Amph. 485, Poen. 116, 
Capt. 10 (MSS om. ze), all in prologue. Ter. uses second sing. 
pres. only in Ad. 186, zamne me vis dicere .. .? 

Also fert Curc. 50, Zicet Eun. 550, comessurus es Ps. 1126, In 
the perf. indic. second and third pers., Cas. III 3, 15, 16, IV 2, 15, 
IV 4, 13, Men. 333, 550, 876, Merc. 791, St. 251, 632, Truc. 634, 
Ad. 236, Eun. 914, Heaut. 848, Ph. 816. Rud. 1369 is doubtful. 

The distinction between zam in the meaning “so soon, already ” 
and in the meaning “so late, at last” does not affect the form of 
the question; cf. St. 632 with Men. 550. See also below, IV E. 

Pi, 31, Ter. 7. 
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etiamne. Cf. Becker, p. 176 f., Langen, Beitr. 160-161, and see 
below on etiam. 

In most cases efiam has its ordinary sense. Without time- 
force, i. e. meaning “also,” “even,” “again,” Amph. 760, Asin. 
40, Aul. 304, Bacch. 274, 567, Cas. III 5, 50, Merc. 751, Most. 
272, Poen. 281, Ps. 1178, Rud. 1275 (the second case is doubtful. 
MSS etiam, Cam. etiamne, Sch. anne), 1277, Eun. 143, Heaut. 742, 
Ph. 238. With meaning “still,” “ yet,” Most. 522 (Lor.*? compares 
851), Cas. III 6, 8, Men. 710, Rud. 846, Ph. 774. Aul. 55 is 
useless. 

In sentences equivalent to an impv. e¢zamue is found Men. 697, 
Most. 937, 938, Poen. 431, Rud. 467. Also with the first plu. 
etiamne imus ...? Cas. V 4, 8, like zam with first person in fut. 
sense, expecting an impv., and so approaching the sense of eamus. 

22, Ter. 4. 


F. ztane. 


Langen has discussed z/a very fully in his Beitrage, pp. 210 f, 
231 ff., 330 f., the last on zéane. I have little to add. The passages 


are as follows : 
(a). itane ? alone, referring backward to what has been said. 


Mil. 1278, Pers. 291, Eun. 1058, Heaut. 887, Ph. 542. ztane vero ? 
Curc. 725, Mil. 844, Rud. 971. With a question following, Merc. 
918, 567, Truc. 292, Rud. 747, Ph. 392. 

(6). With a verb, referring backward, and so having a definite 
standard of comparison. Most. 72 L’, Pers. 220 (twice), Mil. 66, 
1120, Men. 948, Poen. 557, 660 (474 is a conjecture to fill out the 
vs.), Andr. 399, 909, Eun. 76, 1018, Heaut. 562, 948, Hec. 418, 
847, Ph. 427, 527, 968. 

(c). ttane is followed by a clause of result which gives the 
standard of comparison. Bacch. 477, Trin. 642, Andr. 243, 492, 
916, Eun. 240. Andr. 492 (twice) also refers backward, thus form- 
ing a connecting link between this class and the preceding. 

(d). Thus far the reference of c/a is distinct; there remain 
several cases, all in Ter., where the standard of comparison is so 
indefinite that z4aze seems to have become weakened into a mere 
interrogative particle. This use has no parallel in declarative sen- 
tences. Langen mentions Andr. 926, ztane vero obturbat? I 
should add Ph. 536, zane hunc patiemur, Geta, fieri miserum, 
... ? (ta does not go with miserum) and Ph. 315, ztane patris ais 
adventum veritum hinc abisse? Ph. 231 would also come in the 
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same class, but might better be punctuated ztane tandem ? uxorem 
duxit Antiphe iniussu meo ? In this way I should punctuate Ph. 
413 and Heaut. 954. Also Andr. 643 should be zmprudens .. . || 
itane ? inprudens? Andr. 803, in aposiopesis, appears to be 
another case of weakened zfa. It is possible that all these cases 
are analogous to the paratactic use of z#a, discussed by Langen, p. 
231 ff. 
ftane with infin. twice. In all Pl. 19, Ter. 30. 


G. 


See Brix on Trin. 925, Capt. 446, Men. 184 and Lor. Most.’ 76. 

The main distinction is between uses which have parallels in 
declarative sentences, retaining something of the original sense of 
satis, and uses in which the original sense seems almost or wholly 
lost, and which have no parallels in declarative sentences. 

(a). satis retains its original sense, and the questions are fre- 
quently answered by satzs. 

With est, Men. 621, satin hoc est tibi? Men. 655, Ph. 210, 211, 
683, 1047. 

With hades or est and conditional clause. Amph. 509, satin 
habes, si feminarum nullast quam aeque diligam ? Bacch. 911, 
Capt. 446, Mil. 1173, Most. 389, Ps. 112, Ph. 856. 

With adjectives. sanus, Amph. 604, satin tu sanus es ? || sic 
sum ut vides. Cas. II 2, 34, Merc. 682, Men. 510, Trin. 454, Ad. 
937, Andr. 749, Eun. 559, Heaut. 707, 986, Ph. 802; certum, Cist. 
II 1, 33, Ad. 329; Alana et certa, Pers. 183; morigera, Cas. 
V 2, 19. 

With adverbs. Amph. 578, satin hoc plane, satin diserte esse, 
eve, nunc videor tibi locutus ? 

astute. Cas. II 8, 52; lepide, Cas. V 2, 53; plane, Trin. 1071 ; 
recte, Men. 736 (cf. Bacch. 509), Andr. 804; salve, Trin. 1177, 
Eun. 978 ; sincere, Epid. 634 (disjunctive) ; ex sententia, Pers. 18, 
Ph. 256. 

With perfect participles, Bacch. 1202, Capt. 638, Merc. 495, 
Mil. 574, 1173, Pers. 465, St. 517, Eun. 208. 

With verbs. audis, Men. 602, satin audis quae illic loquitur ? 
|| saéis. (Ps. 166 is cut out by Usener, Lor., Langen); cerno, 
Poen. 1299; habes (—tenes, intellegis, not as above with sz) 
Most. 831; intellegis, Most. 650, Poen. 171; meministi et tenes, 
Pers. 183; tenes, Pers. 305; scis, Ad. 402; valuisti, Pers. 23. 
The parallels to these may be found in any lexicon. sat est 


satine. 
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(Asin. 329), sat habeo (Most. 654), satis dives (Aul. 166), satis 
audacter (Amph. 838), satis cum periculo (And. 131), neque audio 
neque oculis prospicio satis (Amph. 1059) may suffice for Pl. and 
Ter., and the list might be indefinitely extended. 

In the examples given there is a gradual weakening of meaning, 
owing, as in zfa, to a lowering of the standard of comparison in 
satis. From “enough for this definite purpose or occasion,” it 
comes to mean “enough for practical purposes,” “ enough for 
ordinary occasions,” ‘“‘ well enough.” We have the same tendency 
illustrated in the Engl. “enough” and perhaps more clearly in 
“quite,” as used in America. With this loss of definite standard 
there goes also a loss of definite construction in the sentence; satis 
affects the whole sentence rather than any single word in it. 

(4). Uses which have no parallel in declarative sentences. Most. 
76, satin abit, neque quod dixi flocct existumat? Amph. 633, 
Bacch. 1200 (punctuate satin, offirmatum quod mihi erat, id me 
exorat ?), Capt. 653, Cas. II 4, 24, III 4, 8, Cist. I 3, 2, Uss. period, 
Epid. 664, Men. 522, Merc. 337, Mil. 393, 481, 999, Poen. 919, Ps. 
1316, Rud. 462, 1193, Trin. 925, 1013, Truc. 553. Some of these 
have a clause with sz, w¢ or the rel. pron. between safzu and the verb, 
but these should be carefully distinguished from satin sz or satin 
ut questions. All have the indicative, present or perfect; only 
one, Trin. 553, is in second pers., addressed by the speaker to 
himself; all are in soliloquy. 

satin ut with the indic. Mil. 1134, satin ut commoditas usque- 
guaque me adiuvat? Men. 181, Merc. 481, Pers. 658, St. 271. 
In Bacch. 491 the subjunct. is the indefinite second person. These 
are not, like the preceding, in soliloquy, and are in the second and 
third persons. 

As the lines which separate these two classes are necessarily 
indefinite, there remain some cases about which one cannot be 
certain. Bacch. 509 (cf. Epid. 634), Men. 945, Ps. 194, Pers. 549 
I should place, with some hesitation, in the first class, on the 
ground that they (except Bacch. 509) are not in soliloquy, and 
that they might possibly have parallel declarative uses. If this 
is correct, they illustrate well the weakening of sense and gene- 
ralizing of construction of sa¢is. The same is true of Eun. 851, 
and perhaps of Ph. 636, which comes nearer to satin adiit than 
any other case in Ter. Most. 1109, Ps. 935 are indirect ; cf. also 
- Most. 166, 254, 282, and Becker, 140, 167-8. In Men. 478 read 
satur. Ps. 1204 has zon in MSS. 
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In these questions the weakening of saézs has gone still further, 
until the original idea of a standard of comparison is wholly lost, 
and satis has come to mean “ really, actually,” a sense which comes 
easily from, e. g. satis scio. In this meaning it was peculiarly fitted 
for questions in which the speaker expressed his amazement at 
some occurrence, something so strange that he could hardly 
believe that it had actually taken place. Inthe same way I under- 
stand that satin ut questions arose when satin was so weakened as 
to be little more than a particle. The w#I should take to be 
exclamatory. So Dahl, die Lat. Partikel vt, p. 15. 

A different explanation of questions with satin is given by 
Lorenz in the excellent note on Most.’ 76. He says “ satin abiit ? 
enstand aus satisne est? abiit ? ‘Ist es nicht genug? (Ist das 
Mass nicht voll ?) Ging er fort ?’ =‘ Ging er denn wirklich fort ?’” 
With this view of the origin of satin abizt 1 cannot agree, for the 
following reasons: (1). satin est? is never used without a definite 
subject, hoc, id or a clause. (2). The suggestion in the words 
“ist das Mass nicht voll?” or, as Brix puts it on Trin. 925, “ ist 
es nicht genug um mich zum male dicere zu bringen?”’ seems at 
first sight to suit the complaining tone extremely well, but it does 
not meet such a case as Rud. 1193, satin, . . ., aliguo tllud pacto 
optingit optatum piis? Nor, I think, should the verb be in the 
present. (3). The verb of the (supposed) second question would, 
when the two questions became one, stand near sa¢in, not at the 
end of the sentence as it generally does. 

The analogy between ztane and satin is a close one. In both 
there is a gradual loss of definite standard of measurement, so that 
they become at last a form of interrogative particle. It is remark- 
able that zfan should be used in this way so largely by Ter. and 
not at all by Pl., while sat¢iz is so used by Pl. and only once or 
twice, if at all, by Ter. It should be noticed also that ztane is 
seldom or never used in soliloquy, the weakened satin always; 
that zfane is often used alone, but safzz is never so used. 

satin est and satin habes sometimes approach nonne satis est, 
habes, but satin is never equal to zonne as Brix on Trin. 925 says. 

: Pl. 69, Ter. 19. 


H. potin. 


Divided according to the form of the dependent clause. 
(a). potin ut with the subjunctive. Amph. 903, fotin ut 
abstineas manum ? Bacch. 751, Men. 466, Merc. 495, 890, Mil. 
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926, Most. 396, Pers. 175, Ps. 235, 264, 393, 940, 942, Poen. 916, 
Rud. 425, Trin. 628, Ad. 539. 

In these foftzs is impersonal, as the answer fofest shows. 

(6). potin ut... ne, with subjunct. Epid. 63, potin ut molestus 
me sites? The same, sometimes with mzhz, Men. 606, Merc. 779, 
Pers. 287, Truc. 897. With other verbs, Bacch. 751, Merc. 441. 

(c). potin ne, Pers. 175, potin ne moneas ? 

(d). potin with the subjunctive. Pers. 297, potin abeas? The 
same, Cas. III 6, 10. 

These are ‘all impersonal, that is, potin is for potesine,a form 
which Pl. does not use, and the dependent verb is in the second 
pers. pres. subjunct. The use of ze for the negative and the cor- 
responding constructions in declarative sentences, e. g. Bacch. 35, 
Ps. 633, show that this is a substantive clause, such as is used 
after many impersonal phrases. In potin abeas, without ut, we have 
the earliest paratactic form of the construction. Pl. 26, Ter. 1. 

(e). potin with infin. Curc. 246, potin coniecturam facere,...? 
Cist. 238 (Uss.) from Gell. VI (VII) 7, 3, Poen. 309, 1089, Trin. 
759, Andr. 437, Eun. rot. Pl. 5, Ter. 2. 

These are personal for pofesne and are answered sometimes by 
possum. tu is expressed Poen. 1089, Cist. 238. The number 
does not quite warrant the statement of Draeger I1* 269 that this 
construction is “‘ sehr selten bei den beiden Komikern.” 

To the cases above should be added Curc. 200, potine fier ut 

modereris .. .? an early conjecture for hocine of MSS. It 
is without parallel in Pl. or Ter: 

In all these cases the subordinate clause expresses something 
easy to do, passivity or non-interference, abeas, taceas, abstineas, 
stnas, molestus née sis. In immediate connection with this potin 
has a strongly sarcastic effect. Instead of “ Let me alone!” the 
speaker says with elaborate formality “Is it possible for you to let 
me alone?” This sarcastic effect is undoubtedly the reason why 
Pl. has made such large use of the phrase. 

The answer may be either to the form, fofest, possum, or to the 
substance; cf. Poen. 916, potin ut taceas ? || taceo et abeo,; cf. 


guid agitur ? || statur. 
E. P. MorRIs. 


| 


II—ON THE USE OF CERTAIN VERBS OF SAYING 
IN PLATO. 


It is hardly more than eight years since there was published in 
Germany the first scientific effort to trace a development in Plato’s 
style. Even in this interval the subject has gained such general 
attention from classical philologists that a fresh investigation in 
this field needs no apology. New contributions to the subject 
have now rather to be judged by the quota of truth they bring 
' than by the fairness of their motives. 

The present paper treats of certain forms of verbs of saying. It 
embraces, moreover, only those forms that are employed for the 
special purpose of recalling some previous part of an argument; 
or, more generally, of citing some former passage in a dialogue. 
In the direct dialogues—where each speaker has his own words 
given in a separate paragraph which is headed by his own name— 
such citations make up the greater part of the verbs of saying. 
In the indirect dialogues, however, where the real dialogue is 
related to some person not present at it, these verbs are very 
frequently used by the narrator, not as citations, but merely to 
show changes of speaker. Since in these indirect dialogues the 
persons who carry on the argument make also references to pre- 
vious passages, it may need a moment’s consideration to tell what 
duty a verb of saying performs. There is usually, however, a 
difference in the verb itself. Thus, in the narrative it is generally 
pny Or #v, more rarely efroy; but the verbs used for reference show 
much more variety : \¢y exhibits perhaps the most extensive use, 
elroy is more frequent in certain dialogues, épny occurs very rarely 
(Protag. 359 A and B), and fjynever. The real difference turns, how- 
ever, on whether the verb is used for narrative or discussion. Both 
kinds of usage may even be observed in the samespeaker when, after 
narrating a dialogue, he begins to analyze it or to consider its 
importance. An illustration will make the point clearer. Phaedo, 
in the dialogue named after him, is mostly a narrator, and, as 
such, uses the ordinary verbs of narrative, as én, 4 8’ és. At 88 
B he turns to discussing with Echecrates the story he has just 
been telling, and then the phrases Adyous, bv 6 Zwxpdrns 
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@deye, are Citations of the same kind as would be found in a direct 
dialogue. Furthermore, whenever Socrates, Cebes, or Simmias 
refer to their own discussion, they of course use references of this 
same sort. In the Euthydemus, to take another example, refer- 
ences are made by Socrates in his argument with Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus, and with Crito. On the other hand, in his 
narrative to Crito he uses verbs of saying that are peculiar to the 
indirect dialogue, and, consequently, are not citations. Perhaps 
it is in the participle that the verb of citation is most easily mis- 
taken for that of the narrative; but the following examples will 
show the difference: Parmen. 135 E, rotré yé cov mpds rovrov 
nydaOny is a citation; but Protag. 334 C, emdvros ody raira 
of mapdvres dveOopvBnoav, belongs to the narrative. 

When all the references have been collected, they are found to 
make up a considerable number of instances for each dialogue. 
Some of them are in the present tense, as gys, Aéyes, and they 
then recall some statement that is distinctly before the minds of 
the speakers or has just been uttered. Past tenses, as @\eyor, 
éppnén, serve to bring up a statement that is more distant or may 
be just falling out of memory. They are not, therefore, so specially 
suited to passages of short, vivid question and answer, but are 
introduced at some distance from the statement which they refer 
to, and besides are found in all varieties of dialogue. If, then, 
their occurrence is not due to the form of the dialogue, or to any 
other accidental circumstance, any changes that occur in them 
must be due to alterations in Plato’s style. On examining all the 
references which are made by past tenses of verbs of saying, it is 
found that some dialogues show an unusual variety in the tenses 
of the passive. By means of this increase in variety the dialogues 
can be arranged in a series which, it is intended, should show 
primarily the course of Plato’s development in style. This order 
is given in the annexed table. 

In the first place, the statistics on which the series is based 
should be explained. In determining the frequency of any given 
form of citation in such different dialogues as the Symposium, 
Gorgias, and Timaeus, it is evident that a standard, such as the num- 
ber of pages covered by the dialogue, will not give a just relative 
proportion. A truer measure seems to present itself in the total 
number of references found in each dialogue, and these totals are 
_ what is given in the first column of the table. They are composed 
solely of references to the argument, and do not include any except 
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Apology 7 
Crito II 
Euthyphro 10 
Protagoras 26 
Euthydemus 29 
Laches 17 
Charmides 18 
Meno 16 
Lysis 13 
Parmenides 

Cratylus 

Hippias II 

Republic (Bks. I-V) 
Gorgias 

Phaedo 

Symposium 

Phaedrus 

Republic (Bks. VI-X) 
Theaetetus 

Sophist 
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Dittenberger. 

Crito 
Euthyphro 
Protagoras 
Charmides 
Laches 
Hippias II 
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Cratylus 
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Republic 
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Schanz. 
Apology 
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such as go back to full, complete statements of the persons engaged 
in the discussion. Thus, all words are omitted which refer to 
quotations of poetry, of tradition, or of any composition not 
original to the speakers of the dialogue. The only exception is 
the oration of Lysias in the Phaedrus. This is regarded as a 
component part of the dialogue because it is read in full by Phae- 
drus and plays a prominent part in the succeeding discussion. 
In the whole argument Phaedrus himself acts really as a passive 
listener, and the opinions considered belong either to Socrates or 
Lysias. In contrast to the speech of Lysias are such passages as 
the poem of Simonides in the Protagoras, the story of Atlantis, 
the myths of Er and Gyges, and various quotations from Homer 
and others taken up by Plato from without. These are not con- 
sidered essential parts of the real dialogue, and citations of them, 


like radra re ody mdvra mpods roy Trraxdy eipnrat, OF ra pev pyIevra 


Tov madatod Kpitiov thy Sdd@vos axjxoas, are not counted. 
Furthermore, in explanation of this first column of the table it 
should be stated that all the citations summed up in it are made 
by past tenses of the verbs Aéya, and Most of 


them are in the indicative mood, as Aeyov, eipnra, édéxn; Others 
are past participles, as «imay, ra pnOévra, ra eipnuéva. All these 
words must refer to statements already made, and cannot there- 
fore be qualified by the negative or the particle a. Excluded 
from the table are also all infinitives and imperatives. Past tenses 
of these moods, indeed, often refer to previous statements, but 
they do not doso necessarily ; and, at times, it is difficult to decide 
what their exact effect is, so that, on the whole, it has been found 
better to omit them. Their various uses may be seen from the 
following examples taken at random: Soph. 258 E, xai ravrémaci 
ye GAnOéorard por Soxodpev ecipyxéva, this certainly refers to the past, 
but 222 B, rovrwv dv cor, roiro diopioréor, 
refers to the future, ‘or, at least, is not a citation of any preceding 
passage. Laws 737 A, 3) viv dre dud rod pi) 
k. T. X., 738 B, det d€ aira pnOjva, are other examples that are not 
references. So, too, édoéas A€yew is a citation, but evidently a 
line of limit must be drawn somewhere, so for convenience it is 
taken in such a way as to include all past tenses of the indicative 
and all past participles of the four verbs mentioned above. 

The second column of the table shows what percentage of these 
Citations is formed by éppyén and its participle fnéeés and the third 
column gives the absolute number of these special forms. The 
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fourth column shows the cases of éd¢y6n and dexbeis when used as 
references, and the next does the same for mpseppj6n, mpoeipnra: and 
their participles. A peculiar and rather harsh construction of 
AexGeis, aS an adjective qualifying a noun of masculine or feminine 
gender, e. g. Phileb. 52°C, jdovas . . . dxaddprovs dy 
Soph. 219 C, réxvn tis AexOeioa dy is Shown in the 
sixth column. Cases of the rare perfect passive of Aéyw are given 
in the last column. Some of these, however, are imperatives, and 
it should be remarked that the last two columns are not restricted 
to citations, but include all instances of the forms mentioned. 

With these statistics in view, the next step is to observe how 
they determine the order of the dialogues. The first six do not 
show any of the forms given in the table. These can, therefore, 
only be put into a group by themselves, while their relations to 
one another within it have to be left undetermined. The next 
few dialogues in the column owe their position to the fact that 
they begin to show instances of édéy6n. Then, when épp76n begins 
it is chosen as acriterion, and finally the Aeydeis-construction shown 
in the sixth column becomes the test-word. Thus the early stages 
of each usage are considered to be most important, as it is then 
that the employment of the special word is most a matter of con- 
scious effort. When any of the test-words becomes so frequent 
as to be used, say more than four or five times in a dialogue, it 
has evidently become well established in the author’s vocabulary, 
and thereafter the number of times it is used will depend rather 
more upon the character of the dialogue and on various “ acci- 
dents.” Especially is it true that a conscious effort has to be 
made whenever a new synonym is introduced, and these citations 
are all more or less of synonymous meaning. A word used to 
convey a peculiar or novel sense might have long been in an 
author’s mind before he would have occasion to use it, but a new 
synonym would seem to be introduced rather for variety or other 
artistic principle, applied as soon as its value was perceived. The 
columns containing mpoeppy6n and déAexrae have, in general, a ten- 
dency to confirm the evidence of the others, but, except for this, 
are not of so much importance in fixing the order of the dia- 
logues. 

After the use of any one of the test-words becomes well estab- 
lished, as in the lower part of the columns containing épp/én and 
éhéx6n, its decrease or increase, as noticed above, may be due to 
the special character of the dialogue itself. The Laws is rather 
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deficient in the number of aorist passives of both sorts, and the 
Phaedrus seems to have too many of them to warrant placing it 
before Books VI-X of the Republic. In the Gorgias there is an 
entire lack of éd¢y6n, not to speak of several blank spaces in the 
column of mpoeppndn, and an apparent excess of this same verb in 
the latter half of the Republic. 

Some of these irregularities allow of an explanation. In the 
Phaedrus, for example, the excess of épp76n is merely part of a 
general preference for passive forms which this dialogue shows as 
compared with its immediate neighbors. Thus the Symposium 
has 7 citations in the passive out of a total of 29, Phaedrus has 20 
out of a total of 39, Republic (Bks. VI-X) has only 15 out of a 
total of 80. 

Most of these passives in the Phaedrus refer to the speeches 
of Lysias and Socrates. Now, Lysias is not present to explain 
objections to his proposition, and the words of Socrates are 
uttered under show of wild enthusiasm. In order, apparently, to 
avoid giving too much personal responsibility for the statements 
in these speeches Plato refers to them by a verb in the passive, 
for by so doing he keeps the authors more out of sight. ’Epp»- 
Onrny Td Adyw, Adyos 6 Tod pyOeis, and in the active ds ra déovra 
elpnxdéros rod motnrou May be given as instances of this sort of indefi- 
niteness. Among the abundance of passives in the Phaedrus it 
would be only natural to find more than the usual number of 
aorists, as that tense had become quite familiar at this stage of 
Plato’s style. In compensation for this tendency to use passives 
the dialogue has therefore been moved one place upward in the 
series given in the table. 

For the case of the Laws a different reason is at hand. 85 of 
its 324 references are made up of eipyra and its participle, while 
no other dialogue shows one-seventh as many of these forms. 
Their frequent occurrence in the Laws is due to its imitation of 
the precise phraseology of statutes and decrees. As such it can 
be easily paralleled by inscriptions belonging to Plato’s lifetime, 
e.g. C. I. A. 17, ds Avew re dei rev ev rade Wydiopart 
(54), or II 38, pepioas 1d dpyiptov rd cipnyévov (19), or Mittheil. II 
142, és eipnrat ev rat (20). Consequently, this legal form 
of citation has the effect of diminishing the instances of éppién 
and ¢déy6n in this dialogue as compared with the Timaeus and 
Politicus. 

II. Thus far the table has only been asked to show a gradual 
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change and development in Plato’s style. If this is once granted, 
another argument, already made use of by Dittenberger, will lead 
to the conclusion that this series of the dialogues has a chronolog- 
ical meaning also. Some dialogues at the upper end of the list 
are known by tradition to be early and some at the lower end are 
known to be late. Hence the most natural course for any one 
who has advanced thus far is to conclude that the table shows 
approximately the order of composition of those other dialogues, 
about which there is no tradition now remaining.’ 

The present paper, as we have seen, treats a number of words 
that are synonymous in so far as they consist of references to pre- 
ceding passages or are peculiar forms of verbs of saying. Xeno- 
phon is so much more historical than argumentative, that the 
number and variety of his citations is too meagre to afford any 
basis by which to date his works even approximately. Since, then, ° 
the references shown in the table find. no corresponding develop- 
ment in Xenophon, they can best be explained asa result of Plato’s 
unusual love of variation, and not as a general change at work on 
all Greek prose at that time. When once taken up by Plato these 
special forms of citation seem to have been employed in gradually 


1 This method of arranging the Platonic dialogues in the order of composi- 
tion by means of changes in their style was first used by Dittenberger, in 
Hermes XVI 321, through statistics of certain phrases containing pq. 
These phrases were not strictly synonymous, but their importance in showing 
time of composition was partly because some of them seem to have been 
taken up almost simultaneously by Plato and Xenophon after their early 
writings had been finished. Schanz, who made the second investigation 
(Hermes XXI 439), found that certain synonyms, dvrwe, dvr, and 
GAnbdc, GAnbeia, were first used in but one or two forms, and that at a later 
period the others were introduced and used side by side with them, until at a 
third stage the earlier forms were wholly or partly supplanted by the later 
ones, Statistics of less relevant bearing on the order of the dialogues have 
been published by A. Frederking in Jahn’s Jahrb., 1882, p. 534. These show 
the usage of év, of certain instances of rz, and of eizov (when employed for 
narrative, but not as areference). C. Ritter’s comprehensive book (Untersuch- 
ungen tiber Plato, Stuttgart, 1888) was unfortunately not accessible during the 
preparation of this paper. A full summary will be found in the present number 
of the A. J. P., so that it will only be necessary to note here in what respects 
the above results are anticipated by his thorough and masterly treatise. The 
value of éppf0n as a test-word has not escaped him, although his statistics give 
only the cases where it is used as a reference in a relative clause. His impres- 
sion that épp#4y and éA£76n are pretty much limited to the last five dialogues in 
the list is, of course, superficial and erroneous. The Charmides, a dialogue 
placed almost at the beginning of his list, contains 7d Aex6év (162 E). 
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increasing numbers, so that the forms previously in use inevitably 
suffered a slight decrease, but were not at any time discarded, as 
in the case of some of the synonyms examined by Schanz. In 
other words, it was a mere question of variety, a growing rich- 
ness in Plato’s vocabulary, and not an effort to square with a 
prevailing fashion or attain new shades of meaning. 

The arrangement of the dialogues, as given in the table, 
approaches much more closely to that of Dittenberger than that of 
Schanz. The short dialogue Lysis receives in the present scheme 
a somewhat earlier position than it has with Dittenberger, and is 
not so surrounded by dialogues larger than itself. The Parmenides 
is also placed here rather earlier, so that the suspicions which are 
current in regard to the authenticity of these two dialogues seem 
somewhat strengthened. Greater differences are found on com- 
paring the present order with that of Schanz. In his arrangement 
the Euthydemus and Theaetetus are brought close together, and 
both are placed before the Republic. Moreover, the perplexing 
Phaedrus is put before the Cratylus and Euthydemus, although 
it is not easy to see how the statistics of Schanz afford any proof 
for such an early position. 

The primary object of the above statistics is to assist in estab- 
lishing an unquestioned value for the stylistic method of finding 
the order of the dialogues. When, by accumulated evidence, 
this has once been done, the second step should be to compare 
its results with those reached by dating the dialogues from their 
philosophic contents. If the two paths coincide at certain points, 
these places may be regarded as definitely settled ; but where they 
diverge, of course an estimate of their relative accuracy must be 
attempted. As yet the results obtained by statistics in regard to 
style are too few and, in some minor points, too discordant with 
each other to call for careful comparison with such facts as have 
been established by the older system of investigation. In this 
contribution, therefore, all reference to the philosophic content of 
the dialogues, and to the various and opposing theories as to the 
development of Plato’s philosophy, has been purposely omitted. 

GEORGE B. HUSSEY. 
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III.—THE DUENOS INSCRIPTION.’ 


The Duenos inscription has been a standing puzzle ever since 
it was first discovered nine years ago. No fewer than eight different 
interpretations have been seriously brought forward and defended 
at great length. It has been variously regarded as an offering for 
the dead, a peace-offering, a lover’s present, a vase to hold cos- 


‘An outline of this paper was read before the Cambridge Philological 
Society on May 23, 1889. 
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metics for a lady’s table, and a modern forgery." The divergence 
in the interpretation of the single words is even more striking ; 
while from the archaeological standpoint, the only resemblance 
between the different theories is that all agree in holding the inscrip- 
tion to be practically unique of its kind, whatever the kind may 
be. Even Jordan, who has achieved far more real success than 
any other commentator, confesses that he can offer no parallel to 
the connexion he supposes between the two parts of the inscrip- 
tion, and can only give a meaning to the first part by the wild 
conjecture of a popular superstition of which no other record has 
survived. Some indulgence, then, may perhaps be claimed for 
any attempt to throw new light upon the riddle; at the worst it 
can hardly be called superfluous. 

The vase consists of three round pots of clay, joined together 
in the shape of an equilateral triangle. It was found in 1880 in 
the valley between the Quirinal and Viminal hills, within the circle 
of the Servian wall. ‘“ No sepulchral monuments can have existed 
on this site, but the vase may have been transported thither in the 
midst of the mass of rubble which at different times in the classical 
period must have been thrown there to form the foundations of 
new buildings, such e. g. as were erected there under the empire” 
(Jordan, Hermes XVI (1881), p. 239 foll.) Other vases of simi- 
lar workmanship, but uninscribed, were brought to light along 
with it, one of them precisely similar except that it has four com- 
partments. Pauli, I think, has pointed out in connexion with the 
Duenos vase, and in any case it is well known, that the black clay 
of which it is made is specially characteristic of Etruscan pottery.’ 

The inscription runs from right to left round the outer edge of 
the pots, forming a band of letters round the upper half of their 
curved sides, the tops of the letters being turned outwards. Line 
2 is on the same level as line 1, beginning a short distance after 
the end of it. Line 3 is outside line 1. The words are not sepa- 
rated, but the first six letters of line 3, the name duenos, are smaller 
than those next succeeding, and removed by a slight interval from 
the outside, i. e. the top of the letters of line 1. This difference 


'See A. J. P. III 107 (Jordan and Bréal), 246 (Cobet), IV 354 (Biicheler), 
360 (Osthoff ). 

® My friend, Mr. E. A. Gardner (Director of the British Archaeological 
School at Athens), tells me that it does not occur elsewhere except perhaps at 
Lesbos and (?) at Rhodes. In all that relates to the style of pottery, or the 
alphabet of the vase, I am deeply indebted to Mr. Gardner’s learning and 
friendly counsel. 
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led Biicheler to suspect that the word was a later addition,’ but 
the variation may be much more naturally explained as due 
simply to the difficulty of writing on a curved surface. The 
engraver first endeavoured to write the third line along the side of 
the vase, but finding this inconvenient because the two ends of his 
letters sloped in opposite directions, decided to follow the first 
line as closely as he could, so as to have the slope in one direction 
only. There are other traces of the difficulty of writing on such 
a ground ; here and there the letters are run very close together, 
and there are five, perhaps six places in which the writer seems to 
have corrected a mistake. 

The alphabet exhibits noteworthy characteristics: q=~y7 in 
Latin is peculiar to this inscription ; the retrograde direction and 
the five-stroke m (W) are found only here and on the Praenes- 
tine (Vumasioz) fibula. The oblique instead of rectangular char- 
acter (e. g. =, not =|) occurs on only one or two of the oldest 
monuments. Further, we have 9? = g without any following ~ ; 
three forms for a(4, A, A); 9=candg; A(once 4)=d; 2 and > 
=s; k twice corrected into c (in facari, feced). In the last word 
but one, ma/o, there is a curious sign (< ) which was at first read as 
n (N), but seems clearly to be A = \, corrected into a Latin \ = /. 
These peculiarities, which at one time gave rise to the suggestion 
that the inscription was a forgery, are all plausibly accounted for by 
Comparetti’s supposition that the engraver was a Greek by birth, 
a point which we shall find of great importance in determining our 
interpretation. But we may go a little further than this, simply 
on the strength of these alphabetic peculiarities. Two things are 
certain about the writer of the inscription. First, he was accustomed 
to using Greek characters ; secondly, he was in this case con- 
sciously writing in a recognized Latin alphabet. As to the first, we 
ask at once what Greek alphabet was he familiar with? Certainly 
none of those in use in southern Italy, which were all ultimately 
Chalcidian and had y (\)), not A for A, just as much as the Latin. 
Comparetti is content with this negative conclusion. But when 
we remember that the vase is of Etruscan workmanship, we 
remember also that in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. there was 
a large manufacture of vases in Etruria modelled expressly on 


1He would actually substitute for it, to represent the original, which he 
supposes to have been obliterated, a composite proper name, Ketus Gadbinius, 
chosen to help the last sentence into ‘the Procrustes bed of a Saturnian’ 
(v. Rh. Mus. XXXVII, p. 235 foll.)! 
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Corinthian vases ; and that if the actual potters were not Corin- 
thians themselves (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 35, 152, gives the tradition of 
a Corinthian colony in Etruria founded in Olymp. 29), they 
worked under the traditions of the Corinthian school, and contin- 
ually copied the Corinthian inscriptions of the originals they repro- 
duced. Now, the Corinthian alphabet has always A and always also 
P (q or A), never R (41); further, five out of the nine m-signs on 
the Duenos vase bear distinct resemblance to the Corinthian m, 
in which the fourth stroke is shorter than the third, and the third 
than the first (), to distinguish it from M =o; Duenos writes 
four times (in mztat, manom (the first m), eznom, and the first med 
in 1. 3), elsewhere “ ; in these five cases the last two strokes vary 
slightly in size, but they show no prolongation of the fifth stroke 
below its junction with the fourth. Probably, then, he belonged to 
the Corinthian school of potters in Etruria, and this would incline 
us to give the vase as early a date as the language of the inscrip- 
tion will permit, since (I am told) there is hardly warrant for 
assuming that the Corinthian influence lasted beyond the fifth 
century B.C. Inthe second place, the fact that in correcting & into 
c the engraver must have been consciously following a recognized 
Latin usage, gives us noteworthy evidence as to the antiquity of 
the Latin alphabet: it was fully developed at the date of this 
inscription, whereas on the Praenestine fibula Latin is written in a 
Greek alphabet not yet naturalized, which is shown by the inter- 
esting use of FH for f Our inscription, however, belongs to the 
oldest epoch of the alphabet, while ¢ still represented both ¢ and 
g, and the direction was still retrograde. 
The text I read as follows, with three variations from. Jordan’ S: 

io uei sat for iouei sat, with Deecke ; duenoi ne for dze noine, with 
Bréal and Pauli; mado for mano, with Comparetti. 


to sat deiuos' got med mitat nei ted endo cosmis uirco 
asted noisi ope toitesiai pacari uois. 
duenos med feced en manom, einom duenoi ne med malo statod. 


Before proceeding to consider any new theory of the inscrip- 
tion it is clearly necessary to review briefly the progress that has 
already been made towards its interpretation. 

The first translators, Biicheler (Rhein. Mus. XX XVII, 1881, p. 
235 foll.) and Dressel (Annal. Inst. Arch. Rom., 1880, p. 158 foll.), 
-rendered it as follows: got med mitat ‘ whosoever may offer me,’ 
Jovei Sat. deiuos ‘to the gods Jupiter and Saturn’ (regarding 
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deiuos as dat. pl.), me virco cosmis sted ted endo, asted ‘\et nota 
maiden accompany thee within, nor stand by thee’ (‘ comis = 
comes, ted acc. governed by ‘comes sit’’), mozst Ope Toittesiai 
pakari uois ‘unless thou desirest to propitiate the goddess Ops 
Toitesia.’ Duenos med feced en manom ‘Duenos made me on 
behalf of a dead man’ (literally ‘a good man,’ ‘den seligen’),’ 
einom ‘and, dze noine (v. inf.) ‘on the ninth day,’ med mano 
statod ‘thou shalt offer me to the dead,’ supposing statod the 
impv. of stare to be used in a transitive sense = sistifo. ‘Let 
not a maiden accompany thee, whoever thou (lit. ‘ he’) mayest 
be, who shalt offer this vase to the gods Jove and Saturn, unless 
thou desirest to make thy peace with Ops Toitesia. Duenos 
made me for a dead man, and do thou (sc. the priest) offer me to 
the dead on the Ninth Day Festival.’ 

This view of the inscription, as describing some ceremonial in 
which the vase was to be used, has commended itself to the 
majority of its interpreters, though they differ widely in detail. 
Biicheler himself confesses that it ‘asst der Phantasie Spielraum ’; 
he is in doubt whether the maiden is to accompany the worshipper 
in order to be herself sacrificed to Saturn, or whether her pres- 
ence is commanded in order to conduct the sacrifice to the god- 
dess Ops: the latter is identified with the Bona Dea from whose 
worship men were excluded. The second supposition sounds least 
unlikely ; but we only learn from it why the maiden’s presence is 
needed in the exceptional case (”ozsz) of an offering to Ops Toi- 
tesia; it remains a mystery why she should be expressly forbidden 
to take part in the ordinary sacrificial use of the vase, whatever 
that may have been: why should she want to? The last line, 
Biicheler, followed by Osthoff (Rhein. Mus., 1881, p. 481 foll.), 
Jordan (Hermes, loc. cit.), and Deecke (Zvétaieff, Inscrr. Italiae 
Inferioris Dialecticae, App. 16, p. 180), supposes to refer to the 
novemadtale sacrum, or offering to the dz manes of a dead man 
nine days after his death (Porphyr. Hor. Epode 17,48). But what 
possible connexion has this with the curious direction of the first 
line for some imaginary sacrifice to Jupiter and Saturn? Jordan, 
indeed, argues at some length that the offering to Jupiter was on 
behalf of the survivors, whose time of mourning was ended by the 
Novendial solemnities, and that to Saturn on behalf of the dead, 
but can find no parallel for such a conjunction of ritual. He rejects 
as even more improbable the explanation offered by Dressel (loc. 
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cit. pp. 188-9).’ On the whole, one cannot help thinking that the 
priest to whom the vase was given, if given it was, must have 
been left in considerable perplexity as to what he was to do 
with it. 

The linguistic aspect of these interpretations is quite as discom- 
forting. The whole conjectural structure rests on the connexion 
of the last line with offerings to the dead, i. e on the meaning 
given to en manom and ‘dze noine.’ We may concede, to save 
time, that the writer had reasons for describing his dead friend as 
manus ‘bonus,’ rather than morfuos; but what is to be said of 
noine for noune, and dze for die in Rome, not Bantia (Osc. Bansa)? 
The history of the Latin diphthongs is obscure enough, but surely 
it is time some one plucked up courage to say that zozm- cannot 
possibly come from zoun- or nouen- (I. Eu. neunno-) in Latin late 
or early. And the sign read as 2z, V, if it was intended for that 
letter, is certainly a very weak attempt at it. Bréal, Pauli, and 
Comparetti, however fanciful their own theories of the inscription, 
have at least done good service by insisting that it is w (v) which 
had been at first omitted and was afterwards inserted as well as — 
it could be between the v and the 9. The reading of the last 
word but one as ano was equally essential to the ninth-day theory, 
and we have already seen reason to reject it in favour of ma/o. 

The other three interpretations are too wild to be treated seri- 
ously. Bréal (Mélanges d’école Francaise de Rome, 1882, II, p. 
147 foll.), who thinks the vase a peace-offering, splits up cosmds 
uirco into cosmisu irco ‘commissi (!) ergo,’ and zoisz ope Tottesiai 
into nots to peto ites iat; the last two words he regards as dative 
plural ‘precibus eis.’ Pauli (Altital. Stud. I, 1883, p. 3 foll.) 
improves on this by reading zfes za ! z for zfes jam, 7 ‘mayst thou 
) gO, now, go at once,’ addressed to the vase itself, which a lover is 
on the point of dispatching to his mistress as a valuable keepsake. 
Comparetti (Mus. Ital. Antich. Class. I, p. 173 foll.) prudently 
| conjectures that the second line is a mere jingle of sounds, a magic 
\ charm without meaning, whose repetition by the owner of the 
vase would secure the success of the toilet for which it was used. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that no progress 
has been made because as yet no single theory can command 


1 That the mention of Jupiter in this connexion is due to Greek influence, 
Zeus being honored with his parents Ops (Rhea) and Saturn (Kronos), the 
rulers of the nether world. A similar theory, I believe, has been developed 
by Ring. 
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acceptance. On the contrary, several important points may be 
said to have been established, one by one, in regard to single 
words ; and it is on these that the interpretation to be suggested 
in this paper has been based. Osthoff first attacked Biicheler’s 
rendering, pointing out (1) the very doubtful character of the 
evidence for an Italic or Latin dat. pl. in -os. It rests merely on 
two inscrr., one Marsian, one Marrucinian, both of which can be 
otherwise rendered, while everywhere else the 7 of the ending -d7s 
is kept in all dialects. (2) the construction ‘comes sum te’ (acc.) 
‘I accompany thee,’ is impossible. (3) cosmis = comis, not comes. 
In the latter case the -s- and -z- of cosmis would be practically 
inexplicable. Osthoff’s own rendering involved new difficulties* 
and left the main objections to Biicheler’s untouched. 

Jordan’s contribution to the interpretation of the inscription 
was one of great importance (Hermes, XVI, 1881, pp. 225- 
260). He first found an intelligible meaning for exdo and a con- 
struction for ¢ed, by translating fed endo ‘towards thee’; ez ted 
endo cosmis uirco sied ‘let not a maiden be gracious to thee,’ and 
removed all the difficulties involved in the old translation of 
asted ‘ astet,’ by the brilliant suggestion that it was simply an old 
form of ast, *aste, as posted of post, and served merely as a particle 
of emphasis to introduce the conditional clause, asted noisi = ‘es 
sei... wenn... nicht,’ ‘but not if, ‘that is to say, unless,’ a 
sense which both the earlier and later use of the particle render 
very probable ; compare the old legal formulae, e. g. that which 
Jordan quotes, sz guis in eo uim factet, ast eius uincitur, dupli 
damnas esto, and several similar examples in the XII tables; 
while its function in Augustan poetry simply to mark a slight break 
in the narrative, often no more than a change of grammatical sub- 
ject, and in exclamations (af te per deos oro) is too well known 
to need illustration. Jordan’s interpretation of the inscription as 
a whole is more picturesque but even more strange than Biiche- 
ler’s. On his theory, the priest is forbidden to receive any favours at 
the hands of a maiden. Why he should be forbidden he cannot tell 
us. Since Jordan’s paper, beside the corrections of reading already- 
mentioned, there has been only one suggestion of any value. The 
first two words were always read /Jovez Sat., as though the second 
only were abbreviated. Deecke (ap. Zvét. |. c.) proposes /o. Vez. 
Sat., three abbreviations standing respectively for the names of 
the three gods worshipped on the Capitol, Jupiter, Vejove, and 
Saturn, 
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Having thus completed our survey, we may first ask what 
specific difficulties are left in the construction or interpretation of 
single words, to see if any of them may afford us a glimpse of 
new light. Among such points the following should certainly be 
mentioned: (1). the case of dezuos; Osthoff’s rendering as an acc. 
of ‘motion to’ is unsatisfactory ; (2) the antecedent and case of 
got (which Pauli regarded as dat. sing.): if it is the subject of 
mitat, how can it refer to ted? (3) the discrepancy of miztat with -2 
from sied feced with -d; a priori we should have expected that 
Bugge’s Canon would have applied to early Latin as well as the 
other Italic dialects, i. e. that here also we should have had -/ as 
the ending of the 3d pers. sing. of primary tenses in the indica- 
tive (Osc. faamat ‘dwells’), but -d in secondary tenses (Osc. 
kuimbened ‘convenit’), the subjunctive (Osc. t/dd ‘ possit’), 
and optative (Osc. fuid sted); the theory of Osthoff and Joh. 
Schmidt (Die Pluralbildung der Indog. Neutra, p. 178 footn.) that. 
it is a survival from a period in which the subjunctive had primary 
endings, seems to me very doubtful, as it implies that in this point 
Latin was more conservative and less prone to ‘levelling’ than the 
other dialects ; (4) the unparalleled sense of mtat ‘ offer,’ and (5) 
the equally unparalleled use of stafod as transitive; (6) the alleged 
dativé malo (or mano) beside duenoz ; (7) the comparatively late 
use of en (im) ‘with a view to,’ whether manom be masc. or neut., 
‘a dead man’ or (Jordan) ‘a sacrifice in honour of the dead.’ 
Others might be added, but these at least, I ‘think, may be all 
removed by a fairly simple hypothesis; namely, of the omission. 
of a nasal before a following consonant (which is exceedingly © 
common in Latin inscriptions, and regular in the other dialects), 
in mitat for mitant and malo for malom. The subject of mitant is 
contained in the preceding words. dezuos I believe to be nomi- 
native plural, with the original ending of the case in nouns of the 
o-declension. If we suppose goi to be nom. pl. also (with the 
regular ending of the case in pronoun stems), the clause goz med 
mitat will be attached simply to the preceding words. What kind 
of sentence have we then? Clearly a negative wish relating to 
some second person (vez ted endo cosmis uirco sied), prefaced by 
an appeal to or mention of various deities, that is to say, it is a 
curse. 

If this suggestion be correct, we shall expect to find resem- 
blances between our inscription and other ancient curses on record. 
What is the result of the comparison? 
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To begin at the beginning, Vejove and Saturn are in place as 
the gods of the lower world ; it is such deities that are appealed 
to in all ancient curses without exception. The addition of Jupi- 
ter is paralleled in the curse recorded in Macrob. Sat. 3, 9, which 
begins Dispater Vejovis Manes, and ends ovibus atris tribus 
Tellus Mater teque Jupiter obtestor. Virco at once becomes 
intelligible; she is obviously Proserpine. But why is she called 
virgo, and-not by her Latinized name Proserpina, and why the 
curious word cosmis? Because we have before us a /iteral trans- 
lation of a Greek formula preserved intact in a dozen curse 
inscriptions from the temple of Demeter at Cnidos, given by 
Newton, Halicarnassus and Cnidus, II, 2, p. 719; Wachsmuth, 
Rhein. Museum, 1863, p. 570. Two of them perhaps may be 
quoted in full; they are most instructive. 

(a) Newton 85, p. 734; Wachsmuth, l. c. p. 571: 


dva|riOnue Adwarpt Kovipg rov xar’ [elin[a]yra, dri 
> , 4 , 4 4 
avo[pi] pdpyaxa mapa Adpotpa mempnpuévos pera trav 
abrod [idiav] mavrov é€a[modovpevos |, kal evetAdrou A 
kat Kovpas nde tev tev mapa Ad[pa]rpos, éuoi ein dora Kai 
épooreynadon mol re] dvariOnus dé kat ar’ [pou] 

ypaypavra émerdéavra, pr) Aduarpos kat [K ]épas pndé rev mapa 


Adparpos Kai pera tov idiov mavt@v mapa Adpatpa Tempnpévos. 
(6) Newton 88 and 89, p. 740; Wachsmuth, l. c. p. 572: 


A i] ‘ K aN > do 
. cal Kovpa tr... 7d 6 am@decer, kai eika pev aroda, 
etuAdra aire ein, 8€ xa dvevéyxat abros Adpar[pa] xai 


kai (S2C) Kovpav mempnpev[os] ply dypis .. 


On the reverse: 


ot data, et xa pr av[ dora €]in aire Kai (S7C) rois adrod 
xai dvevéyxas ént Aduarpa kat Kovpav wip] Ad 


, 
av’ras TUxoL. 


In nearly all the inscriptions, just as in these two, Képy is invoked, 
and the actual curse formula regularly contains the word eiiAaros, 
a Doric derivative of fdaos, Att. itews ‘gracious, propitious,’ of 
which cosmis would be an exact rendering. The formula generally 
runs pi) the converse, invoked for those who comply 
with the conditions stated, is sometimes, as in (4) above, edidaros 
ein, literally ‘cosmis sted.’ It must be remembered that in older 
Latin comis had a stronger sense than in classical times; cf. e. g. 
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Livy 25, 12, where the institution of the Ludi Apollinares is 
described, ‘ Judi Apollini quotannis comiter fiant ‘ with liberality, 
abundance of festivity,’ and the formula ‘mazestatem populi 
Romani comiter (loyally) conservare,’ Cic. Balb. §36. goz may 
be either nom. pl., as we have seen, or dat. sing. (so Pauli regards 
it; cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, II 1, p. 3 footn.). The latter seems 
to me rather more probable, as then, if it be referred to virco as 
antecedent, the clause becomes part of the wish, and thus the 
subjunctive is regular.’ The first line, then, I would translate: 
‘May the gods Jove, Vejove, and Saturn (grant) that Proserpine, 
to whom they suffer this vase to be despatched, show thee no favour.’ 
The ellipse, or rather absence, of the word meaning ‘ grant’ is com- 
mon in expressions of a wish. Indeed, it actually meets us again 
in the curse in Macrobius, already alluded to, where uf follows 
immediately on the names of the deities, and there is no governing 
verb of any kind in the whole context. Dis pater, Veiovis, Manes, 
siue vos quo alio nomine fas est nominare, ut omnes illam urbem 
Carthaginem, exercitumque quem ego me sentio dicere, fuga 
formidine terroreque compleatis; this is followed by two similar 
clauses with w/z, and the curse then continues, eosgue ego uicarios 
. . + pro popolo Romano ... do devoveo. Exactly the same 
ellipse occurs in a prayer in Cato (R. R. 139, beginning sz deus, 
st dea es). It will hardly be an objection to the similar use of ez 
after Jo. Vez. Sat. in this inscription that the verb is in the third 
person ; the principle is exactly the same ; compare Catullus’ wish, 
‘lupiter, ut Chalybum omne genus pereat. Mitat shows the. 
regular earliest use of mittere ‘to let go, suffer to go,’ and the 
‘going,’ we may conjecture, would mean simply that the vase was 
originally placed in a tomb, the regular place for communications 
addressed to the infernal gods. There must, I think, be other 
examples of prayers to one deity entreating him to influence 
others, like the invocation of the saints in the Roman church; the 
nearest parallel that occurs to me is Lucretius’ appeal to Venus, 
that she will whisper to Mars, ‘ petens placidam Romants, incluta, 
pacem, 

The second line states the condition whose fulfilment will avert 
the curse. Here, again, we have abundant parallels. Conditions 
appear in the Cnidos inscription quoted above (4), in three others 


1 The subj., however, may be defended even in the first construction. Plaut. 
‘Trin. 715, dene guod agas eveniat tidi is exactly parallel to deiuos goi mita(n)t 
( faciant), 
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from the same source, in two Attic curses (Apxatodoyixy "Ednpepis, 
1869, p. 333, Nos. 406 and 407), in the Oscan curse of Vibia (Zvét. 
Osc. 50), in a Greek curse from Cumae (C. I. G. 5773), and in the 
‘ Lydney curse,’ a small Latin inscription found in Cheshire (C. I. 
L. VII 140). I regret that otherwise I can add practically nothing 
to Jordan’s translation of the line: ‘ unless indeed thou art willing | 
to make thy peace with (or ‘ make atonement to, or ‘be appeased 
towards’) Ops Toitesia,’ This rendering assumes that ofe is dative, 
for opez, which is possible, and perhaps justified by the two forms 
mez and 

It is possible, however, that oe is instrumental,’ ‘by Toitesia’s 
aid.’ Who or what is, suman or divine, or whether she 
really exists at all, no one yet knows. In any case, the -s of the 
termination, beside the -7- in facari, if the words are to be so 
divided, shows that her home was not in Latin territory, or that if 
it was, the writer of the curse has employed the archaic form of 
her name. Biicheler’s comparison of the goddess 7zié¢/ina (Varro 
L. L. 5, 163) and the god Zutanus (Varro ap. Non. 47) make 
it possible that we have here an epithet of the goddess Ops 
‘protectress,’ and if so, the offence which provoked the curse 
may perhaps have been some violation of the rights or sanctities 
of her temple, and the three great gods might be naturally 
invoked to sanction the curse. But I am far from certain that the 
words are rightly separated. 

The third line becomes clear directly we take ma/o as standing 
for malom before the following s¢-. ‘Duenos made me (as a curse) 
against Manus, and let not evil fall to Duenos from me.” Manus | 
I regard as a proper name, Manus : Manius, as Sextus : Sextius, 


1 These, however, may have been originally distinct. The Oscan use of the 
particles “i= Lat. mé in form and sense, mei= Lat mi in form, om in sense, 
*né in nép and népon (Cipp. Abell.), ‘ néue’ and ‘nisi quom’ = me-gue in form, 
seems to me to point to three forms in proethnic Italic, *#é, *nei, and *né. 
Our own inscription gives us yet another in moist, which is generally compared 
with the Umbr. mosue ‘nisi.’ The origin of them both is obscure. Jordan 
regarded the oz both in moist and vois as a mark of provincialism, a dialectic 
phonetic variation of ez. I should rather prefer to regard *oi as an original 
ablaut variant of ez,and compare vois Sansk. veshi: Lat. veis with Foixoc, Umbr. 
vuku (?): Lat. vicus. Umbr. vinu would then be borrowed from Lat. vinum 
(: Gr. Foivov), as by the same rule we should expect the Umbr. word to be 
*vunu. 

* If we could suppose that pacari had the sense of facisci it would be easier 
to take ofe as an acc. standing for ofem ‘ unless thou wilt promise aid to Toi- 
tesia.’ But such an assumption seems to me doubtful. 
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Tullus : Tullius, etc.; med is instrumental ablative ;’ ez has its 
natural sense ‘against.’ But why is this clause added? Because 
the regular formula of which this is a translation always concludes 
with the prayer that the author of the curse may not suffer from 
it. Sucha clause occurs in the Cnidos curse (a) quoted above, 
and in six others from the same source; in a Greek curse from 
Bruttium (C. I. G. 5773), ‘cads xai dcos einy’; in the Latin curse in 
Macrobius, and—practically—in the Umbrian curse in the Tab. 
Iguvinae VI B. 60 foll. Sometimes, as in one of the Greek curses 
(C. I. G. 1 539), it is the engraver who is especially exempted. 
Duenos, however, is probably the author, not the Graeculus or 
Etruscan who wrote the curse fo® him, since the name is clearly 
Latin. 

It may be further asked, what warrant we have for supposing 
such a translation of a foreign formula in a curse. The answer 
is one of the most interesting pieces of evidence in favour of 
this view of the Duenos inscription. The examples of such trans- 
lations, to say nothing of mere appeals to foreign deities, are 
remarkably numerous; in fact they must form a considerable 
proportion of the total number of ancient curses that have come 
down tous. There are two from Alexandria, one ona papyrus 
addressed to Serapis (Petrettini, Vienna, 1826), the other on lead 
(Rhein. Mus. IX 370, XIX 481), addressed to both Greek and 
Egyptian deities, and beside the usual Greek forms of imprecation 
containing what appears to be a transliteration of some Egyptian 
incantation in Greek letters. Exactly the same combination may 
be found in two curious African gnostic curses, against rival jockeys 
and their horses, quoted in the Bulletin d. Corr. Hellénique XII, p. 
299, 300. In Phrygia, again, a batch of sepulchral inscriptions have 
been recently discovered (Ramsay, Kuhn’s Ztschr. XXVIII, 1886, 
p. 381 foll.), where Greek epitaphs are followed by curses in Phry- 
gian, directed against any violation of the tomb. The latter are 
sometimes entirely in Phrygian (cos m kvovpaver kaxovy addaxer 
€TLTETLKMEVOS etrov), sometimes translated into Greek (e. g. p. 383, 
doris dv TO mToKaTapards éorw), Sometimes half- 
translated, showing a curious mixture both in grammar and vocabu- 
lary (e. g. pp. 386, 397, rovrov prnuiov as dative with the Phrygian 
ending of the case, fro for gor = Phryg. etrov, Tavtn Oadapew, a 
Phryg. dat. fem. ‘ with affixed -v’). The only explanation of this 


1Compare the Plautine use of the ablative in the phrase, si guid me fuat 
Poen. 5. 2. 125, st guid co fuerit Trin. 157,‘ in my case,’ ‘in his case.’ 
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. must be that the curse was written by some native either wholly 
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or partly ignorant of Greek. No such errors appear in the other 
part of the inscriptions. But the most striking example for our 
purpose is the Oscan translation of a very peculiar form of curse 
in Greek, (dvaBain)' rempnuévos ma Aduarpa ‘let him be sold 
as a slave to Demeter,’ Osc. Ker? Arentikaid lamatir in the 
Curse of Vibia (Zvét. Osc. 50), ‘let him be sold to Ceres the 
avenger.’ The Oscan inscription comes from Capua, and the 
reader will recognize that the Greek formula occurs in the same 
Cnidos inscriptions (a and 6 above) as contained the original of 
the Duenos curse. That is to say, we have indisputable evidence 
that the Cnidos formula was in use in central Italy in the second 
or third century B. C., which seems to me to place its connexion 
with our inscription beyond doubt. It is interesting to notice also 
that there is a whole class of Etruscan vases, discovered at Caere,’ 
which show strong affinity with vases from Cyme in Asia Minor ; 
and .that Cyme was also the metropolis of the Italian Cumae. 
This curious use of foreign curses must be, I suppose, a part of 
the mystery of the black art. In primitive society a man who 
speaks a foreign language is almost as good asa wizard. The 
Roman employs Greek formulae in writing his curses, just as an 
Asiatic Greek employs a Phrygian, and an African Greek a Punic 
incantation. 

Not to weary the reader further by labouring an obvious con- 
clusion, I will only enumerate the remaining points in our inscrip- 
tion which are regular characteristics of a cursing formula. Such 
are: (1) the plurality of deities invoked (cf. C. I. G. 1034, nearly 
all the Cnidos inscriptions, and the Gnostic curses cited above, 
Zvét. Osc. 49, C. I. L. I 819, 820, and many others) ; (2) the number 
three, /o. Vez. Sat., corresponding to the three vases (Newton, 
l. c. No. 81, C. I. G. 538, Macrob. 1. c.); (3) the mention first of 
several deities, then of one alone (Macrob. I. c., Newton, l. c. 82, 83, 
85, 86), and the special appeal to Proserpine (C. I. G. 539, C. I. L. 
II 462, Newton, 86 (Aéorowa)). The fact that our curse is on 
a vase, not a leaden plate, may perhaps be thought a slight diffi- 
culty; but this also can be paralleled. There is a curious curse 
on a lamp of the Augustan epoch, in which a man binds his genius 


lavaBain is generally explained (Newton, 1. c.) from the custom which pre- 
vailed at auctions of slaves, of placing the slave to be sold on a conspicuous 


platform. 
* Diimmler, Mittheilgn. Deutsch. Inst. Rom. Abth. 1888. 
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to accompany him to the nether world, Gerhard’s Arch. Ztg., 
1861, p. 167. 

With regard to the date of the inscription, the new interpreta- 
tion gives a fair amount of evidence. Newton places the Cnidos 
plates between 300 and 100 B. C., “though they may perhaps be 
later”’; but no one can say how old the formula they contain may 
be. Taking the linguistic considerations by themselves, the 
rhotacism of pacari, if it be an infinitive, gives us 450-350 B. C. 
as the higher limit of date for our inscription,’ and the -os of the 
nominative singular probably about 240 B. C. as the later. The 
-oi of the dative Duenoi has hitherto only been found in the much 
earlier (sixth century) inscription on the Praenestine fibula (Vuma- 
siot, v. Darbishire, Journal of Philology XVI, 1888, p. 196), and 
the nom. pl. in -ds has not been identified elsewhere. It may, 
perhaps, be contended that all three forms are due either to Oscan 
influence, or to intentional archaism: to the for:aer Jordan ascribes 
also the -s- of cosmis and the -o- of einom and its use to mean ‘and.’ 
einom, however, if it is a borrowed and not simply an old Latin 
form, is definitely Umbrian; in Oscan we have always /x/m. 
But in all other respects, e. g. in the preservation of original 
diphthongs, the language of the inscription is very far removed 
from any resemblance to Umbrian. And none of the other points 
which Jordan relies on (ozsz, vots) seem to me to indicate neces- 
sarily provincial influence rather than simply the antiquity of the 
forms. /eced, med, and ted are distinctively Latin (contrast Umbr. 
fakust,Osc. fefacus). Again, the hypothesis of conscious archaism 
is more natural at a later epoch than the third or fourth century B.C., 
although in religious matters the use of ancient forms goes back 
to very early times. Taking into consideration the evidence of 
the alphabet, which has been already discussed (p. 448), I think 
we may assign the vase with some confidence to the beginning of 
the fourth century B. C. 

Wachsmuth (Rhein. Mus., 1863, p. 568) has pointed out that all 
ancient curses fall into two classes, which may be called respec- 
tively retrospective or vindictive, and prospective or denunciatory. 
Curses of the former class attack a particular offender, and leave 
him no loophole for escape; they are most often found in graves. 
The denunciatory class exempt the offender from the effect of the 
curse if he fulfils certain conditions, and often refrain from men- 
tioning him by name. These would be hung up in some con- 


Verner’s Law in Italy, $45. 
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spicuous position on the walls of a temple to terrify him into com- 
plying with the wish of the curser. No doubt the Jackdaw of 
Rheims was assailed with this object. There is an amusing example 
(Newton, 82, 83) of two curses directed against the same man; 
the first is conditional, the second final. But besides these two 
classes there are curses like that of Vibia, which were found in 
graves, and therefore can hardly have been intended to be seen, 
but which, nevertheless, exempt the offender on fulfilment of cer- 
tain conditions. The Duenos inscription, if it was originally placed 
in a grave, would stand on the same footing. 
R. SEYMouR Conway. 


GONVILLE AND Carus CoLLgce, 
ambridge, England, Aug. 27, 1889. 


IV.—SYAAOTISMOI EE YHOOEXSELS IN ARISTOTLE. 


Liddell and Scott, s. v. peradapBdvw V, define ré peradapBavdpevor as 
“a proposition changed from a conditional to a categorical form, 
An. Pr. 1, 23, 11; hence cara perddnyw syllogisms con- 
structed by means of such change, ib. 29, 6.” This definition is 
apparently taken without special verification from the note of 
Waitz, who renders ré peradapBavdpevoy “das Verandert angenom- 
mene,” and is one out of several illustrations that might be 
given of the need of a revision of the definitions of philoso- 
phical terms in the lexicon. A closer scrutiny of Aristotle’s usage 
will, I think, show that ré peradapBavdpevoy does not mean a changed 
proposition, but a term (or possibly a proposition) taken in place 
ofanother in an argument by consent of the disputants—ée¢ imobécews. 
In itself the point is of little moment, but as the entire subject of 
avAdXoyicpol ¢€ imobécews has been left in a very confused condition 
by Aristotelian commentators, it may not be amiss to attempt to 
state briefly just what Aristotle seems to have meant by the expres- 
sion. The clue to his thought is found by disregarding the post- 
Aristotelian doctrine of hypothetical syllogisms and recurring to 
the Platonic usage. 

Plato, except in mystical passages, has no absolute dpyai. Logic 
is for him dialectic, and the dpyai of dialectic are always conven- 
tions agreed upon by the disputants. All Platonic arguments are 
in a sense relative and ad hominem. The dialectician differs from 
the professor of a particular science, not in that he goes back to 
the absolutely unconditioned (as Mansel renders the dyumdé6erov of 
Rep. 511 B), but in that he is not tied to any particular set of dpyai, 
the validity of which he refuses to examine. He is willing to push 
the argument back until some common ground is reached. The 
proposition thus found acceptable to both disputants, be it a defi- 
nition, an axiom, or a wide generalization in some special field, 
becomes an imddecis Or an dpyn which must be allowed uncondi- 
tioned validity while the consequences that flow from it are being 
examined ; cf. Phaedo 1o1 D-E, where the ixavéy of éws emi re ixavdv 
is the logical equivalent of the péyps rod dvurodérov of the some- 
what mythically expressed passage of the Republic. 

In the dialogues these dpyai or imodécas are frequently funda- 
mental Platonic doctrines (cf. imoOécews déias Phaedo 
92D), as the theory of ideas in the Phaedo, or the hypothesis of 
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the Republic and Timaeus that all human purpose and all the 
larger purpose that determines the process of the suns is directed 
towards one definite goal of good. And such passages have 
obscured the purely relative and logical significance of the method. 
A good example of the latter is afforded by the argument ¢é 
imobécews (86 E) in the Meno, Unable to formulate a satisfactory 
definition of virtue, Socrates and Meno agree that if dperj is 
émornun it is a &duxrév. From this point the arguments of Socrates 
are directed to (pds) the relation of émornun to dperjy. A second 
hypothesis that dpery is an dya@éy is invoked, and the dya6édy is 
referred through the concept to dpdvnors and 
Similarly in the Protagoras, it having been agreed that good and 
bad are equivalents of pleasurable and painful, Socrates concludes 
the argument by substituting the one pair of terms for the other. 
355 E peraddBoper ra dvdpara. 

We have in these passages the thought and almost the termi- 
nology of Aristotle’s doctrine. A proof, he says (An. Pr. 40>25), 
may be given OF inobécews. The reductio ad impossibile 
is one form of the proof ¢é£ imoécews, the hypothesis here being 
the falsity of the dvrépacis of one of the premises of the syllogism 
whose conclusion is to be verified. He then adds (41739) that 
in all proofs pev yiyverat mpos peradap- 
Bavéyevov, which means, as I said in beginning, not that there is a 
change to the categorical from the hypothetical form of syllogism 
(a form not recognized by Aristotle), but that the syllogistic 
reasoning or the search for middle terms is conducted with refer- 
ence to the term substituted by agreement. Waitz, it is true, 
after Alexander, understands ré pera\apBavdéuevov to mean rather a 
changed proposition than a substituted term. But in the passages 
he cites (29*?3, 40539, 412%) Aristotle uses apis of a syllogism 
applied to a term rather than to a proposition (rodde mpds rdéde), and 
this usage is more consonant with his view of the syllogistic pro- 
cess generally. The index of Bonitz, s. v. cvAA\oyiopéds, cites with 
mark of interrogation one example of zpés used in this way of a 
proposition rather than of a term (659), and it is possible that 
Aristotle did not discriminate here. The language of 45>*8 
év Trois (Cf. 43747), suggests an exami- 
nation of terms rather than of propositions. Be this as it may, 
Greek idiom, Platonic precedent, and Aristotelian usage assign to 
pera\apBavdpevor the meaning “ substituted ” rather than “changed”; 
Cf. 48*9 xara ras explained by oiov dvti pév rijs 


iyseias ef rebein rd tytaivov; 49°3 dei d€ Kat peradapBadvew rd adrd divarae 
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évépara dvr’ x.t.. Nor is the peradraBeiv ras mpordces Of 
56°8 opposed to this view. 

At two kinds of ovAd. are distinguished, those 
kara perddnyw and those xara modrnra, with the further remark: 
dé Set kat of imobécews. This design, 
again referred to at 50*4°, was never executed, and it is, accord- 
ingly, not easy to say just what Aristotle meant by the phrase 
kara perdAnyw cai kara modrnta. It may reasonably be conjectured, 
however, that perdAnyis goes back to Protagoras 355 E cited 
above, while the subdivision xara woidrnra may well have been 
suggested by the language of the Meno 87 B, ei ray 
Wuxi dpery x. Aristotle had the Meno in mind while 
writing the Analytics, as appears from 69775, where this very 
argument is employed as an illustration, and from the reference to 
€v TO amdpnua 71779, 

The scholiasts, it is true, followed by Prantl, assert that o. xara 
moérnra Constitute a division of the class card perdAmw and mean 
syllogisms dmé paddov kal frrov. This evidence is good to prove 
that such was the terminology of Theophrastus and the Peripa- 
tetics, but proves nothing for Aristotle. It is simply an inference 
of their own, as the words of Alexander (f. 133, Prantl Vol. I, 
p- 390) show: ézetd) radra, 7d Spotoy Kal rd Kal Td frrov 
mapaxodovéei. It is said in the Categories that roy admits rd padXov 
kal frrov, and the argument rod paAXov frrov was familiar to 
students of the Topics and Rhetoric, where it plays a great part. 
But it is altogether improbable that Aristotle would have desig- 
nated the argument in this way in this one place, and altogether 
probable that his successors should invent this explanation of a 
tentative expression they did not understand. In short, Aristotle 
recognized no form of syllogism except the categorical, the direct 
comparison of three concepts in the relation of parts and wholes; 
cf. 49°37 yap 6 ws drov mpds pépos Kal mpds as 
pépos mpos Sov €& ovdevds Seixvuow 6 derxvior. 

The logical principle of the hypothetical syllogism was clearly 
stated by him 57>*-3, but it was foreign to his purpose to classify 
syllogisms by this form. His proposal to classify syllogisms ¢é 
imobécews is merely a design to classify the hypotheses habitually 
or frequently admitted by Athenian disputants. But he got no 
further than the tentative proposal of the terms xara peréAnyw and 
xara totérnra, Which were suggested to him by the Platonic loci 
from which he took the entire conception. 

PAUL SHOREY. 
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V.—ON THE FORMS APTEMIS, APTAMTS. 


In Greek dialectology there are a number of words in which an 
interchange between a and e plays arole. Many such cases can 
be explained as arising from different degrees of ablaut, the a 
being the representative of an original nasal or liquid vowel. But 
there remain a few instances in which no such explanation is pos- 
sible, and of these the most important example is the name of the 
goddess Artemis. Numerous etymologies have been proposed 
for this word, without any of them having obtained general 
approval. That proposed by Plato (Crat. 406 B), who derived 
the word from dpreyjs, and understood Artemis as the Undefiled, 
the Maiden, has been revived again in modern times by Preller and 
Welcker, but seems at present to rest under a cloud. 

The following is proposed by Bury (Bzz. Beitrage VII, p. 341): 
“ Bourduapris ist der kretische titel von Artemis. Wir sind also 
berechtigt (AUS Mprews) zum lit. marti, ‘madchen,’ ‘ braut’ 
zu stellen. e¢ is schwa (vgl. dor.”Aprayis).” But what is Mpreuts ? 
From Mrt it is impossible to obtain either ’Apr- or Lithuanian mart-. 
If Borré-papris and Lith. mart-i have any connection, they must go 
back to mart, not mrt, which would give Lith. mirt-. Even if we 
could conceive such a monstrosity as mrt as the progenitor of 
"Apr-, Lith. mart- remains unaccounted for. So the probability of 
any such connection as is suggested is very small. In the inter- 
change between a and e Bury appears to see the varying repre- 
sentation of the ‘“‘schwa” or “irrational vowel,” as, for example, 
in yev-e-rip and 6vy-d-rnp. To be sure, the treatment of the irrational 
vowel in Greek is not yet thoroughly cleared up, but that in the 
same word it should appear now as e¢, now as a, is impossible. 

Robert, in his new edition of Preller’s Mythology, takes” Apraps 
as the original form, and derives it from dprapéo. But the charac- 
terization of Artemis as “die Schlachterin” is to me utterly 
improbable. While in poetry Artemis is represented chiefly as a 
huntress, this is not an original attribute, as is shown by the various 
cults, especially that of Arcadia. Leaving, then, all these etymolo- 
gies as too uncertain to be of any assistance in determining the 
priority of the two forms, I pass to an exact consideration of the 
preferences of the various dialects. In Gustav Meyer’s Griechische 
Grammatik, p. 64, we find the following statement: “”Aprayis aus 
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Inschriften von Kreta, Korkyra, Rhodos, Sicilien als allgemein 
dorisch erwiesen, ebenso auf bootischen Inschriften: ion. att. lesb. 
"Apreus. The case, however, is not so simple, and I think that the 
following statistics’ will show that the statement is at least inexact. 

Ion.-Att. “Apreyus. 

Aeolic (as represented in its purity by Lesbian). “Apreyus. 

Arcado-Cyprian. “Apreyis (only one occurrence ; cf. Bull. corr. 
hell. VII 488 ff.; Meister, Gr. Dialekte, Ii 78). 

Let us now consider the Doric dialects and those in which the 
Doric element is strongly represented. 

1. Lakonian. ’Aprepa? (C. I. G. 1436); (three times, 
-Foucart in Le Bas and Waddington 162 a, d, j); ’Apréyre (twice, 
Fouc. 162 b, C. I. G. 1416); ’Apréwdos (twice, C. I. G. 1444); 
’Aprepidwpos (C. I. G. 1364) ; ’Apreyeriov (Fouc. 194b); zu all, ten 
times ’Aprep-, not once ’Aprap-. These inscriptions are, indeed, of a 
late date, but with two exceptions written in the local dialect. 
Also in Alkman we find ’Apréuros (101 B, Bergk). In the chorus 
of the Lysistrata stand ’Apraperiw (1251) and *Apraju (1262), but the 
inexactness of Aristophanes’ imitations of the dialects is well known. 

2. Messenian. ‘Apréwd: (Fouc. 311a; in the same inscription 
stands 4 Mecoa-); (twice, Fouc. 296). 

3. Argive. Argos. ’Aprdy (Fouc. 109 a = Cauer’ 57). 

Epidaurus. ’Aprayros (Baunack, Stud. I 1, No. 71). 

*Apraputt (C. 1. G. 1172); but ’Apréydks (three times, Baun. Nos. 
48, 98; Fouc. 1474). 

’Apréwdos (twice, Baun. 52; C.I.G. 1173); ’Aprepidpos (Fouc. 
156 a’). 

Two of these inscriptions are written in the xow7, and so to be 
left out of account. 

4. Corinthian. Phleius. ’Aprdy[eros] (Collitz 3171). 

Corcyra. ’Aprdre (twice, Coll. 3206, 3211), but ’Aprepiriov, 
’Aprewrio in the same inscription (3206). 

Apollonia. ’Aprayurs (Coll. 3221); (Coll. 3222). 

Acae. ’Apréywv, ’Aprépwvos (Coll. 3243, 3245); 
’Apreutrio (Coll. 3246). 

5 Megara. ’Aprayre (Coll. 3026); but in an inscription recently 
discovered at Epidaurus and written in the Megarian dialect (’Eq. 
épx. ’87,9; Baunack Stud. I 2, 220 ff.), are to be found ’Aprepidwpos 
(1. 73) and ’Aprapidpos (1.93). In the published text we find 


1I am obliged to Dr. Joh. Baunack for kindly allowing me to look through 
some of his private indices to the scattered Peloponnesian inscriptions. 
2It is, ef course, necessary to include the proper names related to Artemis. 
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’ApreuidSwpos in both cases, but the stone has this spring been newly 
examined by Baunack, who has informed me that in line 93 the 
reading is certainly ’Aprapidepos. 

6. Crete. Gortyna. “Apreyw (Law Code, III 6, 7). 

Dreros. “Apreww (Cauer* 121, 25). 

Eleutherae. ’Aprémd (C. I. G. 2565), also 
(C. I G. 2568), but this is written in Attic xoww7. 

The ’Aprayriov on one of the “ in dialektischer Beziehung ganz 
fragwiirdigen Beschlusse kret. Gemeinden die Steinmetzen der 
ion. Insel Teos eingehauen haben” (C. I. G. 3052, cf. G. Meyer, 
Gr. Gram. p. xxiii), should not be passed over in silence, but can- 
not be regarded as certain Cretan. 

7. The other Doric Islands. 

Rhodos. ’Aprduros (three times, Cauer 18y, 190; Bull. corr. 
hell. ’85, p. 100); but ’Apreysdépov (Newton, Ancient Greek 
Inscriptions in the British Museum 343, 1. 62. Aapadrpos 
stands in the preceding line). On the Rhodian vases we find 
very frequently ’Apraperiov (’AOnv. 75, p. 222 ff.; Dumont, 
Inscriptions Céramique de Gréce, frequently); but also 
’Aprepidwpos (Dumont, p. 86, No. 74). 

Anaphe. ’Apréuwn (C. I. G. 2481, in the same inscription 
Tas patpds). 

To sum up the statistics in reference to the Doric dialects, we 
find that in three of them ’Aprepz- is the only form found in the 
inscriptions (leaving the Teian inscription out of account), while 
in the others the two forms occur with nearly equal frequency. 

’Apreu- is also the regular and only form of the “Achaeic-Doric 
xow7,” which was so widespread by the influence of the Achaean 
and Aetolian leagues. 

1. Aetolia. ’Aprémros (twice, Coll. 1428 h). 

2. Phthiotis. ’Apréyds (twice, Coll. 1464, 1465). 

3- Aeneia. riov | (Coll. 1435"). 

4. Phocis. Abae. ’Apréyere (Coll. 1513). 

Delphi. (Wescher et Foucart, Inscriptions recueilles 
a Delphes, No. 145) "Apremoia (W. and F. 74), Aprepidwpos 
(five times, W. and F. Nos. 75, 182, 235, 239. 307); ’Aprépav, 
’Aprépwvos, ’Aprépova (W. and F. 216). 

From the period when actual local dialects were spoken in these 
regions we have only one example of the word, and that from 
Delphi, ’Aprdpi[ros] (Cauer® 194). 

We come now to the several mixed dialects, of which the Boeo- 
tian alone furnishes examples of the word. In this the form ’Aprap- 
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has its strongest representation. The Boeotians were actually 
more “ Doric” than the Dorians. In the collection of Collitz we 
find for the name of the goddess about a dozen cases of the forms 
with a and not a single example with «. Among the related 
proper names ’Aprap- occurs twice, and ’Apreu- four times. But 
during the recent excavations carried on at Anthedon under the 
direction of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
two inscriptions ' came to light which show the usual orthographical 
peculiarities of Boeotian, and at the same time have each the form 

Locrian, Elean, and Thessalian offer no examples. 

Thus we have followed the word through all the dialects without 
having found one in which ’Aprap- is the only form, while ’Aprey-, 
on the other hand, is the only form in three Doric dialects and in 
the Achaeic-Doric xow;, not to speak of Jon-Attic, Lesbian, and 
Arcado-Cyprian. After these facts, can any one hold ’Apray- as 
the distinctively Doric form, and regard the numerous cases of 
’Apreu- as borrowed from other dialects ? 

The Lakonian and Messenian inscriptions are late, to be sure, 
but show no trace of the Attic xow;. For the Gortynian inscrip- 
tion any such influence is, of course, out of the question. Hoff- 
mann (De mixtis graecae linguae dialectis) claims to find Achaeic 
influence in Cretan (he uses Achaeic in the sense of an indepen- 
dent dialect which he supposes to have been spoken throughout 
the Peloponnesus in the time of the Atreidae, and out of which 
the Arcadian and Cyprian arose), and so he might regard ’Aprep- 
as a non-Doric element, but he has carried the sphere of dialect- 
mixture to an extravagant extent which will be approved by few. 

If, then, as we have found, the form ’Aprap- has such a small 
representation compared with ’Apreu-, we are certainly not justified 
in regarding the former as the original and building an etymology 
upon it, as Robert does. According to all probability “Aprepis is 
the original form, and every attempt to find an etymology should 
take this as the basis. How ’Apray- arose out of ’Apreu- I do not 
venture to say; possibly by assimilation of the second vowel to 
the first. Be that as it may, I trust that it may not be without 
advantage to have the usage of the various dialects in regard to 
the word exactly stated. CaRL D. Buck. 


1See American Journal of Archaeology, 1889, No. 4. 
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NOTES. 
ON APOLL. Ruob. III 744 FOLL. 


pev Erect emi yaiay ayev of evi 
vairat eis EXixny te kali dorépas Qpiwvos 
» > @& ‘ eg? 
édpaxoy éx vnav* vmvoto kai tis ddiTns 


Kat mvAa@pos T. re 


I observe that Prof. Weil, in Rev. de Phil. XI 5, here proposes 
to read vicradko. instead of vaira the MSS reading. I certainly 
agree that »adra cannot be right in spite of Gerhardt (Lect. Apoll.) 
and Wellauer, because I have not found -a of the first declension 
long in thesis in Homer before a vowel, and here there is no 
pause in the sense to make it tolerable. At the same time vioraha 
does not appear to mea fortunate conjecture. To say nothing 
of the extreme rarity of the word—in E. M. we have woradoye- 
pévrov quoted where others have vicradoy yep. and in a passage of 
Diog. L. vixrados appears to be a mistake for viorakos—and there- 
fore the improbability of its having escaped the notice of grarn- 
marians, if in Apoll., the reasons given by Prof. Weil for its 
adoption seem to me to be without weight. It is a question of 
taste, of course. Apollonius here gives a description of night, 
and sleep which envelopes everything makes a part of this 
description. But here there is an exception. Those must be 
excepted from the influence of sleep whose business it is to 
watch, namely, the sailors at sea, like the pilot Palinurus 
(oculos sub astra tenebat). Wordsworth says, “Dear God, the 
very houses seem asleep,” but if he had added that even 
the watchmen were drowsy, he would have spoilt his beautiful 
sonnet by a ridiculous exaggeration. So with Apollonius. To 
say that the sailors were drowsily looking at the stars appears to 
me to be very bad taste. Moreover, sleep is not mentioned at all 
until after the sailors, and then stress is laid on sleep, which is the 
natural accompaniment of night, and it is contrasted with the 
restlessness of Medea. What, then, Prof. Weil considers as a 
blot, is, in my humble judgment, an additional beauty, for the 
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watchfulness of the sailors contrasts well with the sleep that wraps 
up all other living things. But what must we read then? Merkel 
reads vavmAo, after Porson (in Eur. Phoen. 849). This is an easy 
correction, but no better has been proposed hitherto. 

R. C. SEATON. 


ON BAnxpés AND aBAnxpés. 


There is little doubt that the d- in d8dnypds is euphonic, and that 
a8X. and Bx. are the same word and connected both in form and 
meaning with padaxds and duadds (where also we have d- euphonic), 
see Curt. §457. Only d8rnxpés is found in Homer, as epithet of 
xeip E 337, Of reixea © 178, Of Odvaros AX 135—=wW 282 “mild, 
gentle.” ®dnypds is found in Pindar (frag. 107 Bergk) BAnxpoi 
dvodepas vucros worapoi, where it is usually taken as meaning 
“sluggish ” and compared with Horace’s ater flumine languido 
Cocytus errans; in Alcaeus epithet of dveyo, in Hippocrates as a 
technical word of muperés and ogvypés, and Plut. (Pericl. 38) has 
BAnxpa viow. Again, we read in Ap. Rh. IV 152: 


péAay Te kai 4Bpopor, 


where Ai. has apparently the same meaning as in Pindar quoted, 
and there appears to be a reminiscence of = 16, ds 8’ dre ropipn 
mé\ayos péya Kipatt x. 7. A.; comp. Virgil’s danguentis pelagi 
(Aen. X 28g), which refers, however, to the ebbing of the tide. 
However, we find also quite the opposite meaning given by 

grammarians. Thus Etym. Magn. 200, 14, among several childish 
etymologies refers to Pindar for Bdnypds, icxvpés, which may or 
may not be the passage above quoted, and on Ap. Rh. II 205, 
where it is said of Phineus 8 dvavdos. Schol. 
has do@evora@, xara orépnow BAnxpod. This interpreta- 
tion is doubtless correct, but the etymology has arisen from igno- 
rance that BAnxpés and aBAnypds are the same word. Just as in Latin 
the epithet /anguizdus is easily transferred, by a process of lan- 
guage too familiar to need illustration, to that which produces 
languor, and we find, accordingly, /anguida guies (Aen. XII 908), 
SO d8Anxpér is a natural epithet of kiya. Again, compare Ap. Rh. 
IV 621: 

pev orpevyorto BapvOovres 

Aevyaden. 


Here Merkel translates rep:Brnypév “graviter” (in the sense of 
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icxvpas), and says “aut alternavit vocabuli sensum Apollonius aut 
Scripsit 8’ émi Such an alternation of meaning is 
just the sort of pedantry that Apollonius loves, but it appears to 
me that here Ap. is not guilty and that Beck is more correct in 
translating “ languide gravati odore tristi.” The result seems to 
be, then, that there is no real trace of BAnypés = icxvpds in Greek 
literature, but it has arisen from a non-recognition of the fact that 
aBAnxpés and BAnxpds are the same word, and that in the passage of 
Pindar quoted BA. = icyupés does not happen to make nonsense. 


R. C. SEATON. 
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Untersuchungen iiber Plato. Die Echtheit und Chronologie der platonischen 
Schriften von CONSTANTIN RITTER. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1888. 


More than once in this Journal has attention been called to the statistical 
method which scholars have been applying for the last eight or nine years to 
the questions of the Platonic canon. Employed for the first time by Ditten- 
berger in a memorable article—Hermes 16, 1881, S. 321-345 (see A. J. P. III 
376)—this method has been followed by Frederking,' who, however, enters a 
caveat against premature conclusions (Jahrb. 1882, S. 534-541; see A. J. P. 
VI 387), by Schanz (Hermes 21, 1886, S. 439-459; see A. J. P. VIII 506), and 
latterly by Gomperz (see A. J. P. IX 378). The unmetaphysical mind, perhaps 
even the metaphysical mind, grown weary of the endless football game in 
which each player has a different goal, is now-a-days inclined to acquiesce in 
any plan that seems to promise positive results, even of the most modest char- 
acter. The solution of the problem as sought by historical data, by the 
development of thought is almost hopeless, if we are to judge by the divergent 
order of the Platonic dialogues as laid down by the different scholars who have 
occupied this field of research. If we put the short dialogues first, who is our 
surety that Plato did not amuse his riper years with essays for less advanced 
students? Do we not find great scholars of our own day, after a reputation 
made by abstruse researches, turn to the preparation of elementary manuals? 
And as to the contents, do we not know that Baur preached one thing to his 
village congregation and taught another thing from his chair at Tiibingen? 
Do we make ardor and swing the test of style? Nothing is so perilously like 
a young man’s fervor as an old man’s fervor—and has it not been said of Pindar 
that he returned in his old age to the manner of his youth? The various esti- 
mates of the time when the Phaedrus was composed—estimates made by men 
admirably qualified to judge by reason of sympathy, of feeling for style—go 
ludicrously far apart, and Parmenides, which is generally put late, has been put 
early, and finally turned out of the Platonic canon altogether. No sooner do 


1Grundsatzlich stellt sich Frederking iibrigens auf denselben Boden wie Dittenberger; nur 
verlangt er eine weitere Ausdehnung der grammatisch-stilistischen Bemerkungen. So Ritter, 
S. 60 (note), who finds that of Frederking’s proposed tests wav, re without a corresponding 
particle and parenthetic eirov = inguam (elev, cimeiv), two, wav and elroy as characteristic 
of a younger stratum are very valuable. Roeper’s theory that in his earlier authorship Plato 
used the dual with moderation, then gradually abandoned it, and finally returned to the 
employment of it with more freedom than ever, does not meet with much favor at Ritter’s 
hands, and it must be acknowledged that the stylistic conditions of the dual vary so much 
that it is perilous to build any conclusion on the varying occurrence. One thing Roeper has 
shown in his highly interesting and valuable monograph, that Plato’s use of the dual generally 
is largely artificial, as may be seen by the categories employed. This indication of a conscious 
working with the elements of style is of great importance in the estimate of Plato’s authorship, 
and for the study of antique methods of composition in general. 
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we speak of asubstantial agreement as having been reached than some authori- 
tative voice forbids the banns, and the average scholar picks up each new con- 
tribution to the controversy of the canon with a sigh that is almost as doleful 
as that which rises from the M/alebolge of the Homeric question. From the 
statistical method one can at least learn a little Greek, and to those whose 
business it is to teach Greek, that is a matter of some interest and importance. 
To be sure, most persons will not be satisfied with that incidental good, and 
those who have got into the habit of decrying the dreary statistical method will 
ridicule results that are based on tables of particles. But to any one who has 
faithfully applied the statistical method and kept his mind open to the many 
cross influences that are always to be considered in drawing the final infer- 
ences, there is no author in the range of Greek literature towhom that method 
may be more fitly applied than Plato. We have in the corpus of his works the 
documents of a very long career through which it seems impossible for any 
human being to have passed without marked changes, and the human being 
whom we have to consider was, with all the serenity of his temper,a true 
artist in the mobility of his genius. My friend, Professor Shorey, thinks me 
rather fanciful in connecting Plato’s peculiar use of te in the Timaios with 
the Lokrian origin of Timaios himself.!. This is not more fanciful than the 
notion that Xenophon, not to be mentioned as an artist in the same breath 
with Plato, is given to similar dialectic touches (see Simon, Jahrb. 1£88, S. 746 
a propos of ayp.), and even Professor Shorey does not decline to recognize the 
movement imparted to the great prose poem by the epic use of the particle. 
Now this mobility, which is readily recognized in special deviations, such as 
the one cited above, must have manifested itself under certain streams of 
influence—removed from the author’s own ken, and hence indefinitely more 
valuable to us as indices of development; and it is in these tricks of speech, 
acquired and dropped, that we are to look for guidance as to chronology. Of 
course, whenever intent comes in, we must suspend our research and seek 
another set of causes, and all along we must bear in mind the artistic condi- 
tions of each dialogue. Mere frequency is not a safe test; it must be con- 
trolled by the sphere.? 


1See my note on Ol. 1X 43 and Professor Shorey’s remarks A. J. P. IX 410 (note). My 
observation was made independently of Frederking (Il. c. 537). Oddly enough, according to 
Frederking, the greatest relative frequency of this use of re (combining single words) is found, 
outside of Timaeus and Critias, in the Laws, a work in which another Lokrian is said to 
have had a hand. 

2 Zeller, in the last ed. of his Philosophie der Griechen (Zweiter Theil, Erste Abtheil. 1889), 
which has just come to hand, will not grant to the statistical study of Plato’s language the 
determining voice in the investigations as to the chronology of the Platonic writings. He 
admits the postulate, as to the change in Plato’s style (p. 512), but contends, as Frederking has 
done, that the range of observation is too narrow. He does not appreciate or does not concede 
the importance of the categories already investigated. Hundreds of words and phrases must 
be statistically fixed, inflexion, periodic structure, hiatus, inversion, etc., etc. All these things 
together give to the style of an author its form and pressure, and it only when his writings show 
a steadily progressive change in all these directions that we can determine thereby the chrono- 
logical succession. And then he goes on to emphasize the cross currents, the changes due to 
popular or scientific treatment, to rhetorical or artistic character, the frame of the author’s 
mind, external occasions, the recent reading of books, the resumption of previous writings or 
sketches, all the various unseizable influences that determine the association of ideas in lan- 
guage. In order to get one’s bearings in such an investigation the true plan would be to experi- 
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And now we turn to the book that has called forth these remarks, Constantin 
Ritter’s Untersuchungen iiber Plato, in which the author has gathered up the 
results of the statistical inquiries of Dittenberger and others and has added 
new material of his own.! As to the method itself he has no doubts. He con- 
siders this road to be built on solid ground that cannot be moved, and puts 
aside objections that are raised on the score of accident and arbitrariness. 
Such objections come from those who have never engaged in an investigation 
such as this. 

The first observation pertains to d#Aov and ac, According to Ritter’s 
count d#Aov ote occurs 14 times in the Laws as against 16 examples of d7Aov Or, 
a startling statement on general principles, for, in making the needful distinc- 
tion between ér¢ and @c,? and pointing out the combinations in which that dis- 
tinction is not dormant, the vast prevalence of d7Aov 6r: is rightfully insisted on, 
and this is the case in most of the Platonic dialogues. Indeed, most of them 
know nothing of d7A0v Ge. The Rpb. has only 2 (366 D and 370 B), and 47 
passages with djAov 71. In VIII 550 D ac is ‘ how,’ as Ritter points out. In 
the Polit. twice (10 J. 4.), Philebus 5 times (8 J. 4.), Soph. 8 (10 4. 6.), Tim. 4 (I 
6. 6.), Critias once (no J, 6.). 

oxedév is verycommon in the Laws. In the Republ. oyeddv : oxeddv re (or 
oxedév . .. TL) :: 7: 12, and in the other dialogues oyeddv generally has te, but 
in the Soph. (26), Phileb. (14), Polit. (13), Tim. (9), the bare oxedév occurs 
often. 

The use that Dittenberger has made of the occurrence of ri uv; ye wiv, aAAad 
Leg is well known (see the passages already cited). These particles are wholly 
wanting in some of the Platonic dialogues, and all abound in Laws, Phileb., 
Polit., Sophistes, and it may be added that D.’s results have been confirmed 
and further inferences drawn by Gomperz in the article to which reference has 
been made, and of which Ritter had, indeed most likely could have had, no 
knowledge. Gomperz arranges the Platonic dialogues into two groups accord- 
ing to the entire absence of all three combinations or the presence of all or 


ment with writings the date of which is known, as, for instance, the writings of Goethe, and I 
would add to these very disillusioning words of Zeller that until this is done and done satisfac- 
torily, there will always be cavil at the method. Ritter says that an examination of a modern 
author would doubtless yield similar results (p. 28), but who would not prefer trial to assertion? 
At the same time much can be urged in favor of the special line of observation followed by 
Ritter and his predecessors, inasmuch as it runs chiefly along the unconscious elements of style. 
1 Professor Lewis Campbell, himself the first, in his edition of the Sophistes, to make large 
use of the element of language in determining the later group of Platonic dialogues, has 
naturally taken a deep interest in Ritter’s researches, which he has manifested by a notice in 
the Classical Review, III, p. 28, and in an article in the Transactions of the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society, 1888-9, p. 25 foll.—an article which appears expanded in the new Bibliotheca 
Platonica, ed. by Thos. M. Johnson, Osceola, Mo., Vol. I, p. 1 foll. ‘ When minor differ- 
ences and uncertainties are discarded,’ he says, ‘ there remains a strong consent of evidence in 
favor of placing Soph., Polit., Phileb., Tim., Critias, Leges in a separate group,’ and ‘ Ritter 
shows also some grounds for grouping Phaedr., Theaet.(Parm.), Republic.” The resemblance 
of Phaedr. to the later manner is accounted for by the fact that ‘ Plato is caught by a fascina- 
tion at which he himself is laughing all the while.’ ‘ These peculiarities are but the decora- 
tions of a sort of carnival dress that is worn for this occasion only,’ but the Plato who came to 
scoff remained to pray at the shrine of rhetoric, and we witness a ‘ gradual prevalence over 
Plato’s style of the rhetorical artificiality which in the earlier periods he had alternately 
ridiculed and coquetted and played with.’ 
2A, J. P. VI 487. The frequency of 5jAov ws in the Sophistes struck me years ago. 
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any one of them, brings into the range of his consideration some of the dia- 
logues omitted by Dittenberger, and corrects D, here and there. To be sure, 
the Rpb. has its share (.50 to the page), and Phaedrus is not exempt, but Poli- 
ticus, Sophistes, and Philebus stand out boldly, all three being about .go to a 
page, while the Laws falls below the average of the Rpb. for reasons that can 
readily be understood. (For the statistics see Gomperz l.c. p. 23.) Other 
criteria observed by Dittenberger are the occurrences of xafdarep and dorep, of 
éwe, éworep and péypirep and of 747’ av iowc, all confirmatory of the common 
character of the four dialogues mentioned, and all serving to draw the Timaeus 
and the Critias into the same stadium of Plato’s authorship. 

Schanz’s groups of tests consist of dvrt, dvtwe, and of d¢ 
GAnOecia and ty GAnbeia, according to which Leges, Philebus, Polit. and Tim. 
form a special group among the Platonic writings. Sophistes is pushed fur- 
ther back because of the allusion in Polit. to the methods of the Soph. (dcacpeiv 
car’ eid), which allusion involves a certain lapse of time. But so far as the 
language is concerned the dialogue belongs to the same general group of late 
compositions, though it may be early among the late. 

Other earmarks of later origin are waxp@ and uvpiv, which occur occasionally 
with comparative and superlative instead of the consecrated 7oAv and (with the 
comp.) 70/AA@. pakp@ occurs 4 times in the Laws, twice in the Rp..,! twice in 
the Phileb., once apiece in Theaet. and Tim. vpiw twice in the Laws, once 
each in Phileb., Polit., Rpb. VII 520 C. For strengthening the superlative ac, 
¢ oldv Te, ei¢ and Kata TO duvarév, cic and Kata diva, and dvvarév are 
all employed, but ei¢ divayey and xara dbvauiv very often in the Laws and 
noticeably often in the supposed later group. ypedv éore for yp? swarms 
in the Laws, and in the same work mpérov Gv ein is preferred to mpérol.? In the 


' Laws «dA2ucroc is often strengthened by dpiorocg ; a peculiarity shared by Tim., 


one example being found in Phaedr. 257 A and one in Symp. 199 A. In the 
Laws Ta viv occurs with disproportionate frequency, and in the same work 
mérepov and wérepa vary according to the principle of avoidance of hiatus, 
though elision would have made zérepa inoffensive in that regard.® 

Old is the observation of the frequency in the Laws of the datives in -ovox 


1 Ritter’s figures are IX (5) 58 Eand (s) 78 B. 558 Eis not in Bk. 1X and the reference is 
wrong. Ast supplies another paxpw, Rpb. V 461 E 

2 This is a part of the fondness for periphrases so noticeable in the Laws. I began a collec- 
tion many years ago, but soon had enough for my immediate purpose, the use of the peri- 
phrastic perfect opt. with av, Any one who will look at Professor Alexander’s paper on Par- 
ticipial Periphrases in Attic Prose (A. J. P. 1V 291-308) cannot fail to be struck with the fre- 
quent occurrence of the Laws in his citations. As Ritter says: xpewv éore verhilt sich zu xpy 
ganz wie mpérov av ein zu mpérot Gv u. wir bemerken hier eine Schwer/falligheit u. Umstand- 
lichkeit des Ausdrucks, welche ich fiir den spateren Sti Platos geradezu kennzeichnend finde 
(S. 74). That these periphrases, however, are not all to be put into the same category, and 
that something has to be granted to the sphere as well as to the period, will be abundantly 
evident to those who have read Alexander’s article. 

3 Blass, Att. Beredsamk. II 426, notices a special avoidance of hiatus in Phaedrus, Laws, 
Philebus, Sophistes, Politicus. In the Phaedrus he attributes it to the influence of Isokrates 
on a dialogue in which Isokrates is complimented, and not necessarily to the later date of com- 
position. The others fall under the general rubric of speeches and not real dialogues (Plato’s 
spatere Dialoge nahern sich iibrigens zum Theil auch schon in der dusseren Form der Kunst- 
rede), 
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and -aor.1 The exact number is given by Ritter, 85 in all, the mass of them 
in the latter six books. 

There is a great variety in the formulae which refer to what has been said 
before, e. g. Aéyw, Gorep EXeyec, éAéyeTo, brep eitouev, Ov eipyKa, 6 
elpytat, Kabdrep and dijuev also occur. But the 
imperfect forms are most common, Rpb. 43, Gorg. 19, and in some dialogues 
they are used exclusively, as in the Euthyd. (7), whereas in the Laws the imper- 
fect forms retreat and the forms of elzxov come to the front, and the same is 
true of Criti., Phileb., Polit., Soph., Tim. In the same group eipyra: is used. 
Leg. (11), Tim. (3), Polit. (3), Soph. (t), Theaet. (1), Phaedr. (1); gop occurs 
Leg. (8), Criti. (2), Phileb., Soph., Tim., Theaet., Rpb. once each. Elsewhere 
lacking.? 

Tax’ iowe occurs only in later dialogues, according to Dittenberger; Ritter 
adds the observation that in the later dialogues taya varies more frequently 
with lowe than in the earlier dialogues and occurs oftener. In the majority of 
the dialogues raya : iowg :: 1 : 10; in the Laws, Phileb., Polit., Soph. 1: 2. 

All the writings of Plato have the form of dialogues, but in some of them 
the dialogue has a mere name to live. Soin the Tim.,the Critias, In some 
of them, as in the Sophistes, the many questions only serve to mark the heads 
and the progress of the dialogue, a. surrogate for the rhetorical propositio and 
partitio, or, to put it in Grote’s way, the dialogue of this class ‘includes no 
antithesis nor interchange between two independent minds, but is simply a 
didactic lecture put into interrogatory form and broken into fragments small 
enough for the listener to swallow at once, he by his answer acknowledging 
the receipt.’ Very different is the case with other dialogues in which there is 
true dramatic action, and though Sokrates’ opponents are often but quintains, 
quintains hit back and many of them are living personages. Now in making 


an estimate of the recurrence of such dramatic formulae as ri u#v Ritter has 


seen that the mere counting by pages will not suffice. This has been done by 
Dittenberger, and as a preliminary is thankworthy, but if we are to get to the 


bottom, we should have to count all the equivalent formulae, all the opportu- . 


nities of use, and take the proportion of each actually employed. It is no 
wonder that Ritter has declined to enter on this tedious and difficult research, 
and has contented himself with observing the more common formulae employed 
in answers, with the result that certain formulae, éywye, oiua: éywye, éuorye, 
Euorye doxei, Soxei wor, with their negatives do not occur a solitary time in the 
Laws with 569 formal answers. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to give all the details of Ritter’s investi- 
gations. Suffice it to emphasize the statement which he makes on p. 26 that 
there are no less than thirty points in which Laws, Philebus, Polit., and Soph. 


1 It is not surprising to find these datives in the Laws, which might well be supposed to be 
influenced by the old legal style (see Meisterhans,? p 94). ‘Stallbaum tries to account for this 
by the nature of the subject and by the gravity of phrase belonging naturally to a book on 
legislation, But this feature is present more or less in all the six dialogues.’ Campbell, Bibl. 
Plat. p. 15. 

2 Some three years ago Dr. Geo. B, Hussey, then a Fellow of the Johns Hopkins University, 
while engaged in a most laborious study of Plato’s use of continued metaphor was led to investi- 
gate this very point of Plato’s use of the verbs of saying, and the matured results of this 
investigation are presented in a paper read in the summer of the current year (1889) before the 
American Philological Association and published in the present number of the A, J. P. 


} 
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show a common difference from the majority of the Platonic dialogues. The 
greater part of these points pertain to the formulae for question and answer, and 
of course these have little scope in the Tim. and none at allin the Critias. But 
in the other peculiarities Tim. shares, such as the more frequent occurrence of 
(1) ye phy, (2) Kafarep, (3) (4) dvTuc, (5) (6) ae, (7) oxeddr, 
(8) and xara (g) Ta viv or Td viv, (10) eipyrat and Then Tim. 
has certain peculiarities in common with the Laws, and the language of Critias 
and Tim. is essentially the same. 

In pressing home his argument Ritter dismisses almost cavalierly the thought 
of accident, and does not show much more consideration for the other notion 
that Plato, in order to bring about an external connexion between an earlier 
and a later piece, deliberately revived an abandoned manner, though he does 
admit the possibibility of such a rejuvenescence in a few details, and in my 
judgment it is well that he does so. Plato was after all a conscious artist. 
But most of these changes are unconscious, and towards the close of his career 
Plato could not have written in his earlier manner without painstaking and 
tedious studies, such as modern observers are now making as to Plato’s style. 
Indeed, Plato would not have been the genius that he was if he had thus 
laboriously mimicked his former self without any important object. True, one 
might cite against Ritter the famous sneer of Dionysios at Plato for combing 
and curling his dialogues to the end of his days, but this is worse than combing 
and curling, and few will believe that Plato saved up, as some of our modern 
ladies do, all the hairs that had dropped from his dialogues in those long years 
and made of them new locks for the dialogues of his old age. 

Ritter, then, considers it as settled that Laws, Philebus, Polit.,Soph., Timaeus 
and Critias form a special group among the Platonic writings and belong to 
the last stadium of Plato’s authorship. He now applies the same method to 
Rpb., Phaedrus, and Theaet. Of 40 points in language which are noticeable 
for their joint occurrence in Laws, Phileb., Polit., Soph., and so far as oppor- 
tunity offers in Tim. and Critias also, 24 occur inthe Rpb., 20 in Theaet., 18 in 
Phaedrus, 6 in Phaedo, 4 in Cratylus, 4 in Laches, and one apiece in Char- 
mides, Crito, Euthyphro, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. One apiece does not 
count, and ought not to count, and Ritter considers himself justified in making 
a second class out of Phaedrus, Rpb. and Theaet.—though it might be remarked 
that if proportion has anything to do with it the Rpb. should be put first. But 
the Rpb. suggests at once the question whether this statistical method gives 
any support to the familiar theory that the Rpb. was not composed at one jet, 
and that the work is made up of different groups composed at greater or less 
intervals. This is a view that goes back to K. F. Hermann, that has been 
advocated by Krohn, Siebeck, Schanz, Pfleiderer, a consensus that is of the 
more importance because these scholars get at their result for the most part by 
different roads—Schanz taking the very road that we are now pursuing. But 
Ritter’s observations point to an extraordinary agreement as to usage in all the 
details to which so much importance has been attached during the whole 
investigation. And with the exception of the first book, which stands by itself 
in respect of certain usages, there is in his view no such diversity as would 
entitle us to accept the theory of a long interval between the parts of Books 
II-X. This will be unwelcome news to some Platonic scholars, who would 
rather abandon the whole method of statistical research than give up the 
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seductive theory of a break or breaks in the composition of the Rpb. Of 
course there will not be lacking those who will endeavor to reconcile the 
science of statistics and the religion of a favorite theory, but Ritter refuses to 
regard such attempts with favor. It may have been that Rpb. was pub- 
lished in different sections, the first extending to V 471 A, and an interval of 
some years may have elapsed before the publication of the rest, and Bk. X is 
unquestionably an appendix, as is shown both by form and contents; but even 
if Bks. II-1X were written continuously, Ritter does not think that a long time 
was necessary for the completion of this last book, which the author may have 
considered an appropriate close to the whole. 

Ritter’s interesting chapter on the character of the language of the spurious 
and doubtful writings found in the Platonic corpus must be despatched in a 
brief summary. It is hardly worth while to waste time on Axiochus and Hal- 
cyon. Demodocus is condemned by the elze test. Sisyphus has caught ‘ the 
Platonic coloring,’ as Hermann remarked, though it is open to objections on 
lexical grounds. Eryxias,a good imitation of Plato’s style, shows a mixture of 
earlier and later formulae, to say nothing of the vocabulary. epi aperg¢ and 
mepi Ocxaiov are true to the earlier manner except in a few points. Alcibiades 
II, so far as Ritter’s tests go, might be put towards the end of the first series 
of the Platonic dialogues, but it is hopelessly wrecked on the vocabulary. Alci- 
biades I represents a later Platonic manner than Alcibiades II, and if it were 
by Plato, would occupy a position between Symp.and Theaet. In the Anterastae 
there is a jarring between earlier and later formulae, but the Hipparchus has 
followed the characteristics of the earlier period so closely that Ritter thinks 
something may be said for its genuineness. The Epinomis differs so little 
from the Laws in the categories here considered that from this point of view 
Ritter considers it hard to upset the antique theory that Plato himself had added 
it as an appendix to the Laws, though he thinks that the evidence of the con- 
tents is against the Platonic authorship, and Philip of Opus, our Lokrian friend, 
is made to bear the responsibility of this achievement. Clitophon belongs to 
the later range and cannot have been the sketch of an introduction to the Rpb. 
Theages shows the cloven foot at the very end, in 131 A evyaio, and Minos 
has too many vai’s and too few zavv ye’s. Io, the contents of which would lead 
us to class it among the early dialogues, must be put late, if we accept Ritter’s 
tests, and the use of ti u#v; (331 D) as a real question is un-Platonic, while 
Hippias I, Hippias II, and Menexenus pass muster among the earlier pieces, 
except that Hippias II has too many vai’s, though Ritter would not on that 
account alone put it into the same category with Minos. If Lysis is genuine it 
belongs to the end of the first series, and is by no means the first piece of 
Plato’s, as Hermann has maintained on the ground of the story in D. L. III 35, 
that Sokrates had heard Lysis read aloud. 

Of especial interest is the way in which the Parmenides responds to the tests 
set up by Ritter and others. One set shows that it cannot belong to the first 
stadium, but the phenomena of the third are so sparingly represented that we 
are tempted to class it with the second, with Phaedrus, Rpb., Theaet. But 
here again there seems to be no place for the unlucky dialogue, and the piece 
presents other puzzling variations. In any case the defenders of its genuine- 
ness must, according to Ritter, be satisfied with a position not later than 
Sophistes, not earlier than any of the first series. Epistle VII, longest and 
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most important of all, is excluded from the list of the genuine Platonic epis- 
tles on the ground of its contents, but as the Epinomis is probably written by 
a personal pupil of Plato’s, who observed and imitated the manner of the aged 
master, so in the seventh epistle we have a similar phenomenon, and Ritter goes 
so far as to suppose that the writer may have made use of Plato’s own notes. 

How far do these observations in regard to the form correspond with results 
that are to be gained from the contents? The ‘development of doctrine’ which 
has been claimed for Plato in the theory of ideas, in the conception of the soul, 
ought to furnish corroboration for the results of the statistics, which we have 
been considering. But Ritter agrees with Hirzel in thinking that the tripar- 
tite division of the soul in Plato is only rhetorical to begin with, and that the 
‘developed theory of ideas’ and the stages of its development are among the 
things that are yet to be made out. Nor does Ritter attach much impor- 
tance to Plato’s shift of views in regard to daper#, in regard to éewe. Refer- 
ences from one dialogue to another, such as Zeller has traced and Siebeck has 
made it his special business to run to earth, are deceptive, as the one scholar 
openly and the other virtually admits. If the promise of Protag. 357B is 
fulfilled in Polit. 283 D, of Protag. 361 D in Meno and Gorgias, of Charmides 
169 D in Theaetetus, it by no means follows that Laches is later than Rpb. 
IV 430 C—to the confusion of all statistics of language, it is true, but not less 
to the confusion of all theories of Platonic development. What is to prevent 
Plato from making a dramatic use of an earlier dialogue? Certainly no con- 
siderations of anachronism, to which he shows himself everywhere celestially 
superior. 

But while Plato defies chronology in some points he cannot defy it in all, 
and reference to the events of his lifetime must be regarded as giving a certain 
limit for the composition, if not for the dramatic scene. So the well known 
reference to the docxcoudc of Mantineia, in Symp. 193 A, proves that the Sympos. 
was not composed before 385, and gives us an important ferminus post quem 
and ante quem for the other dialogues. Ritter puts (Parmenides), Theaet., 
Phaedrus, Sophistes, Politic., Philebus, Critias, Laws after the Symp.—all the 
rest, except perhaps Lysis and Menexenus, before. Reserving for a more 
detailed discussion Phaedrus and Euthydemus—whose position is made 
questionable by the apparent conflict of the statistical method with the 
allusions in the dialogues themselves—we find in Meno (go A) an allusion to 
the Theban Ismenias and his receiving a bribe, which puts the composition 
of that dialogue after 395. In Menexenus the history of AthensSis followed 
down to the time of the peace of Antalkidas (387). Theaetetus, acc. to Rohde, 
contains (175 A) what seems to be an allusion to the Euagoras of Isokrates, 
and the date thus gained (after 374) is in keeping with the statistical results 
set forth by Ritter and others, although it creates some embarrassment as to 
the Phaedrus, which the language brings into close proximity with Theaetetus. 
If Plato, in accordance with a common, if not prevalent belief in antiquity, 
composed some of his dialogues during the lifetime of Sokrates, the allusion 
to Sokrates’ death in Apology, Crito and Phaedo, and to his trial in Euthyphro, 
Gorgias, and Meno would have some significance, and Ritter would put the 
just mentioned dialogues, together with Menexenus and Symposium, in the 
second division, all the rest of the first stage before the death of Sokrates, in 
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conformity with Stallbaum’s view and, leaving out Hippias II and Cratylus, 
with Hermann’s. 

To hasten to R.’s summary of results, probable as well as certain. R. puts 
Laches, Hippias I and II, Charmides, Protagoras, Euthydemus, and Cratylus 
before 399. After the death of Sokrates Plato left Athens. How long he was 
gone we do not know. Ina space of about 12 years, say to about 385, were 
written Apol., Crito, Euthyphro, Gorgias, Meno, Phaedo, Menexenus, Sympo- 
sium. In the interval between his departure from Athens and his return falls 
his first journey to Syracuse, undertaken, according to Ep. VII, which Ritter 
accepts as a good source, in his fortieth year, or about 387. Menexenus and 
Symposium were written after the journey. After the composition of the Sym- 
posium a change takes place in Plato’s manner, as is seen in Theaetetus, Phae- 
drus and Republic, so that we must assume an interval of some years in which 
Plato did not write. The Phaedrus, therefore, cannot be pushed back 
beyond 375 even if we do not follow the indicia of the language and put it 
after the Theaetetus, which Ritter assigns to the neighborhood of 370. For 
the composition of the Republic the end of the eighties or the beginning of 
the seventies would give a probable date. In 367 the second voyage to Sicily 
makes a new section and sunders Sophistes from Theaetetus. In fact it is a 
question whether Sophistes was written before the third Sicilian voyage in the 
summer of 361. Sicilian affairs occupied so much of Plato’s time before his 
return to Athens, in the summer of 360, that he could not have had much relish 
or leisure for writing. All the other works, then, of the third stadium of 
Platonic language, with the exception of the Sophistes, belong to the last 
stretch of Plato’s life. These are Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, and 
Laws. 

Two problems remain, the position of Phaedrus,! and that of Euthydemus. 
Usener finds in Isokrates’ speech against the Sophists (c. 390) a clear allusion 
to the Phaedrus. Nay, the very words are quoted. Ritter, however, turns this 
round, and agrees with Siebeck in supposing that Plato had Isokrates’ speech 
before his eyes. As to the date, Siebeck puts the Phaedrus some ten years after 
390. But one of the points made by Usener is that the criticism of the Adyo¢ 
épwrixéc of Lysias in the Phaedrus could have been possible only at the time 
when Lysias’s main work lay in the epideiktic direction. ‘This would put the 
date of the Phaedrus 403 or 402. Blass, Att. Bereds. I, p. 382, does not agree 
with Usener and puts the date of the Phaedrus considerably later (erheblich 
spater). If Lysias was to be criticised, only a speech on a general theme 
would serve, and Lysias himself would have considered an epideiktic compo- 
sition to be of a higher order than a dikanic speech. In 390, however, Lysias had 
long given up the epideiktic department, and the Adyo¢ épwrixéc was more than 
twenty years old. But if, according to Siebeck, Plato waited ten years before 
replying to Isokrates, he might have waited twenty years before criticising 
Lysias, and in this way—not a very effective way—Ritter tries to bring Siebeck 
down with him to a later date than 380. 

To be sure, every reader who approaches the Phaedrus with unbiassed mind 
will receive the impression that the lessons there conveyed are intended to 


1 According to Gomperz (see A. J, P. IX 379) the criteria of thought and the criteria of 
language coincide, except in the case of Phaedrus, an important exception, which can be 
explained only on the hypothesis that we have the Phaedrus in a second revised edition. 
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have their influence on the living Lysias, certainly on the living Isokrates.! 
But at the time Ritter assumes for the dialogue Lysias had been dead for 
years and years, and Isokrates was an old man, thoroughly set in his ways. 
But this is only a tribute to Plato’s dramatic power. Protagoras was dead and 
Gorgias was dead when the dialogues which bear their names were composed. 
So was Prodikos, of whom Plato makes so striking a dramatic use in the Pro- 
tagoras. But Protagoras, Gorgias, and Prodikos are only types—only tenden- 
cies incorporate—and this is the case with Lysiasand Isokrates. The question 
that rises in the course of this argumentation Ritter does not answer fully. 
Were the Lysiac and the Isokratean influences as potent thirty years after- 
wards, and the references as timely,as they would have been at Usener’s date ?? 
The praise bestowed on Isokrates at the close of the Phaedrus is a knotty 
question, which Ritter disposes of a trifle too cheerily. The praise is really no 
great praise, he maintains, because it serves only to make the censure sharper, 
but the comparison of Kallikles’ praise of Sokrates in the Gorg. 485-486 B 
can hardly be considered a parallel, especially as in the Gorgias we have the 
dramatic setting to correct any false impression.’ 

There remains the Euthydemus. Here the question revolves about the 
famous Aoyoroié¢ of the final talk between Sokrates and Kriton. If the avjp 
TiC TOY TEpi Tove Adyove Tov¢ ei¢ TA 
decvov, if this man is Isokrates, then we shall have to give the Euthydemus a 
later date than that which is assigned to it by Ritter. The very details seem 
to be exactly suited to Isokrates, and the designation of this Aoyorodé¢ as a 
man who wrote speeches for others but never appeared in court himself, fits 
Isokrates so exactly that Spengel’s identification seems to amount to a demon- 
stration. But it is not a demonstration until it is proved that no other than 
Isokrates can possibly be meant. Theodoros of Byzantium has been set up by 
Sauppe, and Hermann inclines to Polykrates. Ritter himself points out resem- 
blances between Kallikles in the Gorgias and the personage described by 
Kriton. Unfortunately Kallikles is a j/7rwp and this man is a Aoyorocdc, and 
Ritter concludes by falling back on the last resort, that the Aoyorovd¢ is a fancy 
picture and no actual man. 

Lysis, if genuine, is contemporaneous with the Symposium, or perhaps a 
little later, but Ritter cannot bring himself to accept its genuineness cordially, 
and his attitude towards the Parmenides is not over friendly. If it is by Plato, 
put it at least five years after the Symposium. 

It has seemed to me that I should be doing a service by making a full sum- 
mary of Ritter’s treatment of the genuineness and chronology of the Platonic 
writings, partly because of the interest of the subject itself, partly because the 


1 Professor Campbell says (Bibl. Plat. p. 27): On the whole it seems to me that the Phaedrus 
must have been written 1) while the reputation of Lysias was still at its height and thus not 
long after his death; 2) while Isokrates was still comparatively young and not yet acknow- 
ledged to have shown other writers to be children in comparison; and 3) before the Republic 
was planned. The passage about oral teaching could hardly be composed at a time when Plato 
was preparing his great work, intended by him to influence opinion throughout the Hellenic 
world. Tospeak of this as “Adavid0s xpos would be too absurd. 

2 Susemihl, in the Jahrb. 1880 (p. 709), calls attention to the long survival of such memories. 
In the Ps, Dem. speech c. Neaeram, written after 343, Lysias is still called 6 copioris (21), and 
Isokrates could not outlive his early reputation of a Aoyomo.ds, for which to be sure S. cites 
the disputed reference in Euthyd. 304 B and 305 E, besides Isokrates himself, 15, 31-42. 

3 Professor Campbell emphasizes ‘ the frank heartiness and manifest sincerity of the passage.’ 
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work invites the cooperation of American scholars. Americans have a strong 
native bent towards statistics, and in the case of philologians that bent is 
made more decided by the absence of apparatus. One can always become 
master of a critical text edition, and counting is not denied to any one. When 
it comes to inferences the danger begins, and Ritter has found and will find 
critics to question his conclusions. Even facts are not so easily caught as some 
fancy, and who that has taken out his grammatical butterfly-net has not been 
exposed to disappointment and mortification? But the limits of an ordinary 
review have already been transcended and there is no room for further remark 
or criticism. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Ueber den zweiten Teil der Odyssee, von Dr, C. REICHERT. iv-+ 92 pp. 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1889. 


This is a dissertation to prove that Kirchhoff’s “‘ Fortsetzer” and “ Bearbeiter” 
were one and the same (see A. J. P. VIII, p. 415). It also seeks to distinguish 
the composition of this “‘ Redaktor” from the older material which he incor- 
porated into his work. As compared with the results of Wilamowitz’s or 
Seeck’s analyses, the conclusions of Reichert point to far less variety of source 
for our Odyssey, and far greater activity on the part of one compiler. The 
method of investigation is much more conservative and restrained than that of 
Wilamowitz and Seeck, but still it produces many logical “kartenhauser,” or 
cumulative possibilities. The whole structure rests on the imperfect proof, in 
the first chapter, that the author of v 185 ff. and 7 knew and used « uw and the 
Telemachy. Considering the slight proportion which our Iliad and Odyssey 
bear to the mass of epic poetry extant when they were compiled, the fact that 
one verse is more happily used in « than in », and that two hemistichs in v 
resemble two in « enough to have been suggested by them, is by no means 
sufficient to prove v later than and indebted to«. Much of the criticism of 
the quality of poetry in vy which this first chapter contains, is far fetched. 
Until this first premise is greatly strengthened, the conclusions of the following 
chapters, so far as they depend upon those of the first, must be doubted. 

Not to give these conclusions in detail, let it be here said merely that the 
investigation, like all those of the same class, carries dissection and analysis 
beyond all due bounds, and builds constructive theories of composition on too 
slight evidence. At the same time it is useful in sharpening the principles of 
Homeric interpretation, and in making it more clear that the Iliad and Odyssey 
are artificial elaborations of folk-song. 

To arguments of the following sort we can never allow any force: # 152 is 
possibly from v 170, part of the adventure with Cyclops, v 237 is from ¢ 273, 
also part of the adventure with Cyclops ; ergo wy 152 and v 237 are by the same 
author (p. 14). Or, the author of v borrows from «; the author of 0 borrows 
from «; hence the author of v was the author of o (p. 60). Nor can we allow 
subjective impressions of the relative poetical merit of passages to decide their 
parentage (pp. 18, 21, 27, etc.). 

It makes the reading of the book very hard that the author uses ‘“‘ Redaktor” 
and “Dichter der Verwandlung ” synonymously. The separate conclusions 
also might have been summarized and emphasized much better. The chapters 
follow each other in a rambling and desultory way. Nevertheless, after all criti- 
cism, the book is suggestive and will be fruitful. mF. 
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ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Vierter Jahr- 
gang. 

Heft 3 u. 4. 

Pp. 345-357. A. Otto continues his study of proverbs with this article on 
“ Essen und Trinken im Sprichwort.” Most of these fall under the general 
headings of hunger and thirst, bread and salt (representing the necessities of 
life), pork (the choicest meat), vegetables, eggs, fruits and nuts, salt and pepper, 
hellebore, vinegar, honey, gall, drinking and feasting. An unusually large 
number are common to other languages. 


P. 357. Jmstar. Additional evidence that was originally an infinitive 
used substantively. cf. Archiv II 597. E. W. 


Pp. 358-388. In this number closes the exhaustive article on “ U/s, trans und 
ultra,” by Ph. Thielmann. The original use of ¢vans, “ crossing ” (a sea, stream, 
mountain), is rarely extended to such expressions as ¢. paludem, stagnum, 
vallem, etc. Tr. ripam,‘to the other bank,” is a contraction of ¢r. flumen in 
altera(m) ripa(m). The tendency to emphasize one of the terminal points of 
the motion permitted, as early as Plautus, ¢. parietem, “to the other side 
(behind) the wall,” ¢. maceriam, etc.; yet so persistent was the normal usage, 
tr. flumen, and the like, that even tr, id fumen is rare (Caes. B. G. 2, 16, 2), and 
tr. quod does not occur. The poets alone ventured to add a limiting adjective. 
Very interesting is the encroachment of w/tva on trans. Although they started 
with many points in common, w/tra readily lent itself to further extension, while 
trans remained more nearly fixed. Perhaps the earliest instance of encroach- 
ment is Cic. Prov. Cons. 34, Vihil est u. illam altitudinem montium—a negative 
sentence in which w/tra is often found and which ¢vams avoids. Rivers, moun- 
tains, and especially seas were frequently conceived as boundaries, and we 
find uw. fretum in Cic. Att. 16, 4, 4, even before ¢. fretum. U. Tiberim 
occurs for the first time in Prop. 5, 10, 25, and in a negative sentence. Curtius 
purposely avoids ¢vams and is the first to say u. lumen, amnem, etc. Some of 
the especially strong combinations with ¢vams never have corresponding expres- 
sions with ultra; thus u, Anienem, u. Appenninum never occur, 4. Padum but 
once and then in the seventh century. The peculiar uses of “ans, and the 
instances of the encroachment of w/tra on ¢rans are given at length under con- 
venient headings. Then follow chapters on “ Lokales w/tra nebst Uebergreifen 
von évans”’; “ Ultra mit Mass- und Zahlbestimmungen ”; ‘* Modales u/tra (trans),” 
with a long list of stereotyped expressions. Very common is #. modum, and 
parallel with this is praeter m., supra m.,and super m. Praeter is usually the 
earliest, and, contrary to the general law, the first to die out, the other forms 
going down into the Romance languages. The closing chapters are on “'Tem- 
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porales w/tra (trans), a development from the local use; and Endliche Schick- 
sale von ¢vams und ultra.” Trans was known in the Roman “ Volkssprache ” 
only in its local signification, “‘ over,” “on the other side,” but in those lan- 
guages which retain the word (Span., Port., Prov. ¢vas, Old French /ves, ries), 
it has the meaning “ behind,” as if coming from such Latin expressions as ¢r. 
parietem, tr. siparium, etc. The history of the word in Gaul is of interest to 
Romance students. It is not found in the 87 volumes of Migne, in Fredegar, 
in the Gesta, or in the so-called Aethicus Ister, while on the other hand w#/tra 
= trans iscommon. U/tra, beginning in early Latin with its local significa- 
tion, and developing in the classical authors the germs of its other and later 
uses, finally absorbed its rival praefer and was continued in the Romance lan- 
guages. 


P. 388. J. N. Ott takes exception to the derivation of w//ageris given in 
Archiv III 176, and derives it instead from o//a, 


Pp. 389-399. enes. P. Hirt. .A conclusion of the historical treatment of 
penes begun in Archiv IV 88 ff. 


Pp. 400-412. Substantiva mit im privativum. Ed. Wélfflin. For both sub- 
jective and objective reasons, verbs were not compounded with negative zm. 
Confusion would have followed had it been attempted. Jgnoscere, “ to make 
an examination,” cannot possibly equal on noscere ; Jnfiteor is only a fictitious 
secondary form of infitiari, and impiare is from impius—not in and piare. On 
the other hand, i privativum is chiefly compounded with adjectives, as sanus 
insanus, mortalis immortalis, with which are classed those of participial forma- 
tion, diligens indiligens, sapiens insapiens, aptus ineptus, etc. Most substantives 
thus compounded came from negative adjectives, as infamia infamis ( fama), 
ineptia ineptus, incommoditas incommodus. It is the purpose of this article to 
consider (for the first time) to what extent substantives have been compounded 
with in privativum, without the evident intervention of adjectives. 

The earliest instances of intemperies exhibit the word in its transferred sense, 
meaning in Plaut. Capt. 911 “ misfortune,” though more commonly “ insania,” 
“insolentia.”’ Cato is the first to apply it to the weather, and is followed 
next by Livy, who probably uses it in imitation of the annalists. It occurs but 
twice in Cicero, and is avoided by Caesar and many others. Jmsatietas, Plaut. 
Aulul. 487, seems to be the only occurrence. The constant use of imgratiis as 
a quadrisyllable in Plautus is evidence that it is not the ablative of imgratus 
with an ellipsis; that it is, however, a substantive is shown by the fact that 
tuis and the genitive amborum may limit it, though in appearance and in use it 
is generally an adverb. The form imgratia is found first in Tertullian, and 
comes directly from iz and gratia. Very similar is the ablative zmiussu, occur- 
ring first in Terence (Hec. 562, 704, Phorm, 231), and not, as Professor Wdlf- 
flin say, in Cic. Inv. 156. It may be worthy of note that neither Harper’s, 
Georges nor De Vit give any instances earlier than Cicero, and that in model 
prose it is generally, if not always, limited by a genitive or possessive pronoun. 
The readings inreligio, Cornif. 2, 34, and invaletudo, Cic. Att. 7, 2, 2,are doubtful. 
Thus the language of the golden and silver ages contained only a few deeply 
rooted expressions, as imfemperies and inmiussu, and ventured upon no new com- 
binations, with the one exception of Pliny, well known as a careless writer, 
who introduces inguies, H. N. 14, 142. 
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With Tertullian there arose a new and fruitful era inthis development; and 
the fact that the use of these substantive compounds also occurs freely in 
Apuleius, Gellius and Cyprian (Fronto was too much under the influence of 
Cicero to employ them) goes to show that they were a peculiarity of the African 
dialect, and the free use of other compounds of im privativum in African Latin 
also favors this. This so-called Africitas consists, for the most part, of those 
vulgar peculiarities which crept into the earliest Latin version of the Bible, 
and also, in part, of attempts to translate the Greek original literally. 

Derivatives in za, tum, ies. Iniuriais probably from the adjective imiurus, 
instead of iniurius, as Georges gives it, and so zmcuria may come from an 
adjective *incurus (cf. sequrus) instead of cura, The compound infitias (ire) 
goes back to *fatia. Cic. Parad. Stoic. 50 is evidence that the old spelling 
inficiae is wrong. Jnfortunium, apparently stricken from the Latin vocabulary 
by Cicero and Caesar and most other classical authors on account of its irreg- 
ular formation, was revived by Apuleius, who probably took it from the early 
poets rather than the familiar language of his time. Cicero used indolentia to 
translate avadyyoia, although indolens does not occur before Hieronymus. 
Znedia is found in all periods without any closely related form. Jnfinitas, and 
not in/finitia, was the word that Cicero chose to translate d7ecpov, areipia ; once 
he uses zzfinitio. Iiluvies, a favorite word with Plautus, Terence, Lucilius, and 
Pacuvius, is not (with Georges) from z//uo, but in privativum and luere. Inper- 
fundies and inbalnities remain arag eipnuéva in Lucilius. 


P. 412. Mulus, mulasteer,. E,W. The French muldtre, mulatte seems to go 
back to mu/aster, a form not found in Latin. Without discussing the etymology 
given by Diez, the writer suggests that mu/us, the “mongrel animal,” was 
transferred to the crossing of races (white and black). He corrects Georges, 
who does not distinguish between mz/us and hinnus; cf. Varro, de R. R. 2, 8, 1. 


Pp. 413-421. Velum=Fahrzeug, Floss. By Heino Pfannenschmid. The 
writer attempts to prove that the Lorraine word wail, found as early as 1507, 
has the same meaning with voi/e= raft, and that this is not to be connected with 
voile meaning sail, nor with vot/e meaning veil, but comes from Latin vé/um— 
vehiculum. Vélum had, in classical Latin, a double meaning, that of “ sail ’’ 
(used chiefly in the plural, “ sails”), and “cloth,” “awning,” “ veil.” According 
to Georges the former is derived from véhére through veh-d-lum, veh-ti-lum, veh-i- 
Jum (for other derivations see Vanicek and Bréal). Vélum from véhere could 
mean nothing else than “ Fahrzeug.” How did this word receive the meaning 
of sails? Certainly not, with Curtius and others, through the idea of the 
motion which they produce—the earliest boats had no sails, It is more natural 
that the name for sails came from the material of which they were made. The 
Greek expressions for sail, istiov, o06vy, o1vddv, and ddoowy, as well as carbasus 
and /intea, favor this, and therefore vé/um=— sail should come from the same 
root as vé/um = awning, veil; viz., Feo- (cf. vestis). That there was, however, a 
vélum = vehiculum, which the literary language dropped on account of the con- 
fusion with vé/um= sail, but which lived on in the 4ngua rustica, the French 
words walle, valle, voile, meaning “ boat,” “ raft,” testify. 


P. 421. Jnpensae, Mortel. Otto Seeck. Jnpensae, meaning “ mortar,” occurs 
in the Epitome of Vitruvius and in Symmachus, The writer would change 
expensarum to inpensarum in Salvian de Guber. Dei, III 1, 1. 
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Pp. 422-454. A continuation of G. Gréber’s valuable work on the “ Vulgar- 
lateinische Substrate romanischer Worter” from odedire to patidus. This and 
the previous articles show us that the quantity of vowels in the late spoken 
language must have differed considerably from the classical literary standards— 
as the latter did from the archaic. Thus only can we account for numerous 
differences in the literary Latin and that here attested by the Romance lan- 
guages. These changes occur not only in the “hidden quantities,” which are 
necessarily more or less obscure for classical times, but also before single con- 
sonants against the authority of the poets. The long vowel in fértica is probably 
a misprint. 


Pp. 455-466. Die lateinischen Adverbia auf -iter. By H. Osthoff. The 
adverbs in -z/er, -ter are compounds of the corresponding adjective and iter; 
thus drev-iter means a “short-way,” celer-iter a “ quick-way,”’ dur-iter a “ hard- 
way,” etc. A great many of these adverbs are formed by the juxtaposition of 
adjectives with z-stems and the following iter, Breve iter in the “sermo coti- 
dianus” would readily become drev-iter. In much the same way the neuter 
singular of adjectives of o-stems unite with iter. Thus /ong’iter comes from 
*/ongo(m)iter by the customary dropping of m, as in anim’advertere from animum 
advertere. 

These adverbs are also formed from a number of consonantal stems of the 
third declension whose accusative singular is the same as the nominative of 
the three genders, e. g. audaciter, feliciter, This group may have been formed 
by analogy after the first mentioned, or it is possible to suppose an early neuter 
form without s, as *audac iter, feliciter,etc. An appendage to this group are the 
adverbs from consonant stems lacking the z of iter,—audacter, inerter, solerter, 
arroganter, frequenter, and others ending in anter, enter. Only a few will accept 
the theory that an 7 never existed in these words. At first sight drevi-ter : brevi-s : : 
audac-ter : audac-s, but this would necessitate the forming of all the other 
adverbs of this class after the analogy of audacter alone, and furthermore ¢ in 
* frequentter, etc., would produce s, as in versus, scansus and the like. Thus it 
seems that the original ending must have been i¢er. 

Inerier and sollerter appear to stand by themselves. Ars represents an earlier 
*ar-ti-s inasmuch as it belongs to the z-stems (gen. plur. avti-um). Therefore 
the compounds once had the neuter singular forms *in-erte, *so/l-erte, and, like 
brev-iter, from *sollerte-iter was formed *sollert-iter. Among the many adverbs 
in -anter, -enter, clementer, frequenter and recenter represent the earliest forma- 
tion, and the adjective ending in -ent (*c/ément-iter, etc.) may be considered the 
original form of the neuter singular. The meaning of the adjectives is not 
opposed to this explanation. They either have been or could be used with 
iter; in fact cléméns from *cleie-méns is related to clivus, clinare, and originally 
meant “slowly rising” or “ gently sloping,” and c/émenter in this sense is a 
favorite word with Tacitus. 

The syncopation of audac-iter to audac’ ter, *sollert-iter to soller(t) ter, *frequent- 
iter to frequen(t) ter is in accordance with the following law, which the writer 
attempts to establish for syncope in general: that for the syncope of a short 
vowel in any other than the second syllable, the preceding syllable must be 
long ; but for syncope of the second syllable it is not necessary that the initial 
syllable be long, as we find both /aridum, lardum, and vdlidus, valdus, etc. Not 
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in all cases, however, where permissible, does syncope occur. That it is so 
regular in the formation of these adverbs is due to the harsh sound in the 
endings *ert-iter, *ant-iter,*ent-iter. The three isolated forms in -a/ter, faculter, 
di fficulter, and simulter, appear to be the enlargement of the old adverbial forms 
facul, difficul, and simul by ter, which in brevi-ter, audac-ter, etc., was felt to be 
the suffix. By analogy, also, was formed aliter from *ai-iter (a/ius), not from 
*aliud-iter or *alid-iter, and néquiter from the stem méqu-ior, -issimus. In this 
connection praeter, proper, and inter are mentioned as purely comparative forms 
from *prai-ter(o)-s, *prop(t)-ter(o)s, *en-ter(o)-s. 


Pp. 467-531. Abeo. By Jos. Menrad. An exhaustive lexical article pre- 
faced by a conspectus and a treatment of forms, and closing with note on dé-é- 
et ad-e-ona, 


P. 531. Matare. John E. B. Mayor. A correction of Madvig’s conjecture 
(natare, adnatare) for Ovid Met. 4, 46. 


Pp. 532-561. Adicio, abiectus, abiecte, A lexical article by Ph. Thielmann, 
treating of abicio, abiectito, abiectus, perabiectus, abiecte, abiectio, abiaceo, with 
additional observations. 


Pp. 562-586. A continuation of W65lfflin’s lexical article from ad/atio to 
abnuto, with some special remarks on abnuo. 


P. 586. Subitare. E. W. Subitabo should be read instead of szscitado in 
the Apocalypse 3, 3. 


Pp. 586-620. Miscellen. Die Etymologie des Namens /z/us in Augusteischer 
Zeit. Ed. Liibbert.—Verbalformen vom Perfectstamme bei Claudian. Th. 
Birt.—Das lateinische futurum exactum, Franz Cramer.—Saeculum, saecula. 
Henry Nettleship.—1. Zwei neue Fragmente archaischer Poesie. 2. Achariter. 
3. Balan. 4. Salaputtium. Ph. Thielmatn.—Uber sécds, sétius u. s. w. A. 
Zimmermann. Ju/icae, Bartflaum. Adolf Sonny.—Firmicus Maternus. Karl 
Sittl—Zur Peregrinatio ad loca sancta. Paulus Geyer.—Scopére, scrobere. J. N. 
Ott.—Zu Lucilius 710 B. Zu Ausonius Ephem. 8, 16. Prosodiacus. J. M. 
Stowasser.— Ut guid? Prorsus ut. Cornuficius, Ed. W8lfflin. 


Pp. 621-645. Review of the literature of 1886-7. 
F.. M. PEASE. 


JouRNAL ASIATIQUE, 1888.,! 


Vols. XI, pp. 113-155, and XII, pp. 209-253. Buddhist studies, by M. Léon 
Feer. It is well known to Oriental scholars that Gautama Buddha, in the fifth 
century B. C., came to the conclusion that bodily austerities were useless as a 
means of obtaining liberation. His idea was that freedom from the painful 

_cycle of continued rebirths, that is, from Samsara (transmigrations), was to be 
obtained by means of (Bodhi) knowledge evolved out of the inner consciousness 
through meditation (dhyana) and intuition. In contradistinction to this 
Buddhist idea, the main idea of Nataputta, the founder of the Jaina sect, seems 
to have been that liberation was to be maintained through subjugation of the 
passions and through mortification of the body. The term Jaina, ‘conqueror,’ 


1See A. J. P. IX 514. 
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however, is used in both systems, but Gautama was a Jaina or conqueror through 
meditation, whereas Vaidhamana Mahavira Nataputta was a Jaina through 
Tapas or bodily austerity. In fact, the Jainas, like many other ascetics, were 
impressed with the idea that it was necessary to maintain a defensive warfare 
against the assault of evil passions by keeping the body under and subduing 
it. They had a notion that a sense of shame implied sin, so that if there were 
no sin in the world there would be no shame. Hence they argued that to get 
rid of clothes was to get rid of sin; and every ascetic who aimed at sinlessness 
was enjoined to walk about with the air or sky (Dig) as his sole covering. . 

The eternal problem of the relative value of intention and action divided 
these Buddhist sects, as it has created the modern sects in Europe. M. Feer 
introduces us into the strife between the two schools, in his article printed in 
J. A. IX 309-349. In Vol. XI he discusses the legendary narrative contained 
in the commentary to the Siitra of Upali. In order to prove the preeminence 
of the acts of the spirit above those of the body and speech, Gautama gives 
four—or rather to say three—narratives of kingdoms ruined on account of their 
kings’ malignity against the saints or Rsis, viz. that of Dandaki, Kalinga, 
and Mejjba. The first and second stories agree in contents and matter, the 
third differs from them, The narratives go to show not only the danger 
involved in ill treating saints, but also the fatal influence of the sophism, post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc. The value of the commentaries on the first two narra- 
tives or Jatakas, Nos. 522 and 423, is discussed. Then follows a detailed 
account of King Mejjha’s ruin, and the writer closes with a theory of the disa- 
greement between text and commentaries as regards the proper names of the 
kings; F. reaches the conclusion that the section of the text of the Siitra of 
Upali under discussion is incorrect and has to be emended on the basis of the 
commentaries. The second article treats of the historical and doctrinal ques- 
tions concerning Nataputta and the Niganthas or Digambara Jains, that is, the 
sect of naked ascetics. In the main we can say that the aversion of Buddhists 
against Niganthas is based on the old adage odia proximorum acerrima. The 
article is divided into five sections: (1) the person of Nataputta, his name, 
polemics, residence, death, and the place which he occupies in the eyes of his 
followers; (2) the school of the Niganthas, their tenets. Evidently the ques- 
tion of dress was a crucial one, and in process of time a party seems to have 
arisen, even among these Digambara Jains, opposed to strict asceticism in this 
particular. This sect ultimately formed themselves into a separate sect, calling 
themselves Svetambaras, that is, ‘ clothed in white garments’; the latter admit 
women into their order, which are called Niganthis; the Digambaras, for 
obvious reasons, do not admit women. The school survived its founder. A 
few characteristics of both sects of Jainas as distinguishing them from Bud- 
dhists are the four chief moral prohibitions, the first being, kill no living 
creature ; minor differences are, that the Jain rule forbids the use of cold water, 
and enforces suppression of pains. Again, Jainism makes Dharma and 
Adharma, good and evil, or rather merit and demerit, two out of six real sub- 
stances, the other four being matter (pudgala), soul (jiva), space, and time. 
(4) The place and sphere of intention in actions, according to Gautama and 
NAtaputta ; (5) Niganthas and Jains, Nataputta and Mahavira; and the rela- 
tion between Gautama and Nataputta. 
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Pp. 155-219 and 401-490. Syriac literature is preeminently a theological 
literature. James of Edessa is one of the most prolific contributors toit. He 
is the Bar-Hebraeus of the seventh century. M. L’Abbé Martin, who has 
done so much to widen the range of our knowledge of Syriac literature, has 
given us an analysis of the last work of James, which is a Hexaémeron or 
description of the six days’ creation work. James died before his work was 
completed, and his friend George, Bishop of the Arabians, added the closing 
paragraphs. M. Martin gives a very minute description of the MS of the 
Hexaémeron, which he had discovered in the city library at Lyons; it is dated 
Thursday, March 8, 837 A. D., and was written by Dioscorus. M. Martin’s 
article is important because it shows us the extent of the knowledge possessed 
by the most eminent Syrian scholar of that time. James’ illustrations and 
quotations from Greek writers have been an inexhaustible source of instruc- 
tion for later Syriac authors; the comparison of a few quotations in Payne- 
Smith with passages in M. Martin’s extracts from the Hexaémeron show, e. g. 
that Bar-Kéfa (+903) in his Hexaémeron often copied J. of E. verbatim. It 
must be admitted that J. gives us some results of his own experience and 
thoughts, but on the whole he relies on Greek writers, in geography above all 
on Ptolemy. The chapter on the mountains and the countries of the earth he 
translated bodily from Ptolemy, without remembering the great changes which 
had taken place during the six centuries since the days of the great geographer. 
James did not travel extensively and his knowledge of geography was but 
book-learning. He knows the names Shéshtar and Shish4an, but he mentions 
them as lakes formed by the Tigris. Nothing shows that at that time the 
spread of the Arabic empire facilitated the acquisition of an extensive knowl- 
edge in geography and ethnography. In this they differed greatly from the 
Greeks of old; but let us remember the condition of the clergy at that time, 
the state of education, and the great authority of the ‘ancient.’ Important is 
J.’s information concerning affairs in his own home, Northern Syria and Osroéne. 
His peculiar style, his prolixity, his fondness for picturesque, minute descrip- 
tion, his care in fixing proper names and foreign words, is shown again in these 
extracts, as also his zeal for a correct text of the Bible. M. Martin proves that 
]. prepared a Syriac text by ‘emending’ the Peshita in the O. T. with the help 
of the LXX, and in the N. T. with that of the original text. The same prin- 
ciple, we are reminded, was carried out about the same time by Theodulph, 
Bishop of Orleans (+823), which resulted in a mixture of the Vulgate of 
Jerome and the LXX, later known as the Vulgata Clementina, and containing 
all the apocryphal additions of the LXX. M. Martin urges a complete edition 
of the Hexaémeron, which, he says, would enrich the Syriac Lexicon with a 
number of new words and throw fresh light on many hitherto obscure passages. 


Pp. 220-249. History is represented in this volume by the investigations of 
the indefatigable M. de Harlez on the Chinese dynasties of Tartar origin ; he 
shows that the relationship between Mandshu and the Niutchen dynasty—or, 
to use the sacred language, the Kin or Golden dynasty—who ruled over 
Northern China in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are more of a collateral 
than of a direct character. The learned professor of Louvain has carefully 
examined all the Niutchen words which have been met with in the Chinese 
sources by Visdelou and Wylie, and the result of his careful comparison and 
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study is that out of 110 words 10 only can be found identical in Mandshu, 
whilst 30 are much like as many Mandshu words, but generally with suffixes 
somewhat different ; 50 are altogether different from the corresponding words 
in Mandshu. A list of 75 proper names, collected by the same scholar, shows 
that 42 might be explained as Mandshu words. In summing up his results 
Prof. de Harlez says that the Mandshus belong to the same ethnic family as 
the Niu-tchis, but they are not their direct descendants. The Mandshu lan- 
guage is closely connected with that of the Niu-tchis, the two being equally 
dialects of one and the same language, but these dialects are quite distinct and 
present great discrepancies, and at the same time. great similarities. 


Pp. 250-280, 309-343. Prof. Maspero contributes an important paper on 
“ The Egyptian Hierarchy.” The article is based upon a papyrus originally 
in the Hood collection, and now the property of the British Museum. It con- 
sists of two sheets, the first containing sixteen, and the second seventeen lines 
of cursive hieratic writing. It purports to be written by “‘ The scribe of the 
sacred books of the double Treasure-house, Amenemap, son of Amenemap,” 
and belongs to that somewhat obscure period which lies between the twenty- 
first and twenty-sixth dynasties. After a long and bombastic title, the scribe 
begins with a catalogue of celestial bodies and phenomena, and thence passing 
on to things of this world, he ends with the earliest Table of Precedency 
known in Egyptology. ‘The list begins with the god, the king and the royal 
family, and ends with the bootblack. Barren as it is, this antique table 
furnishes M. Maspero with the text for a very valuable and interesting his- 
torical treatise, in which he reviews this quaint procession of bygone person- 
ages, analyzes their titles and functions, and reconstructs the entire fabric of 
society as represented in Egypt by the court and the priesthood of some 2800 
years ago. 


Pp. 344-400 and XII 253-304. M. Camussi prints an article on hydrophobia, 
its definition and treatment among the Arabians, beginning with Muhammad. 
A chapter is devoted to a discussion of the Cantharis, or Spanish fly, used as a 
vesicatory; and another to the treatment of hydrophobia in Algiers and Tunis. 
M. Leclerc sends a number of critical remarks to this article, printed in Vol. 
XII 357-360. 


Pp. 491-503. M. J, Darmesteter communicates the text, translation, and a run- 
ning commentary of six tomb-inscriptions from Caboul, sent to him by Colonel 
Pratt, commander-in-chief at Abbottabad, Bokhara. They are epitaphs of 
Emperor Baber and other Mongolian princes. 


Pp. 504-533 and XII, pp. 311-330. M. E. Sénart, of the Institute of France, 
the well known authority on Buddhist-Sanskrit, and one of the Council of the 
Pali Text Society, made a visit to India, the chief object of which was to sup- 
plement by direct inspection the patient study of years which he has devoted 
to the various inscriptions bearing the name of Piyadasi, the Acoka of Southern 
Buddhists, grandson of Chandragupta. These are, in his opinion, the most 
ancient dated monuments of India, the most ancient dated witnesses of its 
religious life and the progress of Buddhism. The result is that he has been 
able to settle the text of many passages hitherto doubtful. Prof. Sénart opens 
with a discussion, from new materials, of what is known as Acoka’s twelfth 
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rock-edict of the Shahbazgarhi series recently discovered in the Panjab by 
Captain Deane (cf. Academy, 11 Febr. 1888, p. 100, and Athen., 5 Mar. 1888, 
p. 569). Facsimiles of these new inscriptions in Bactro-Pali or northern 
Indian characters are added. The twelfth edict numbers nine lines and a half, 
and is missing in the published version of Shahbazgarhi. Then follows an 
examination of the first eleven edicts of Shahbazgarhi; the epigraphic results 
of a new collation of the fourteen edicts at Girnar and the eleven at Mansera, 
together with a running commentary, form the contents of the second article. 
[Students interested in these inscriptions may consult the following additional 
articles in the London Academy: 24 Dec., 1887, p. 427; 26 Jan. 1889, p. 62 and 
pp. 170 and 208; and M. Sénart’s article in Revue des deux mondes, 1 Mar. 
1889, pp. 67-108: Un roi de I’Inde, Agoka et le Bouddhisme.] 


Vol. XII, pp. 39-199, contain the Annual Report read before the Société 
Asiatique by Prof. James Darmesteter, who has succeeded in this capacity M. 
Renan. It opens with an obituary, which includes the names of two honorary 
members, Prof. H. L. Fleischer of Leipsic, who studied Arabic at Paris under 
Silvestre de Sacy from 1824-28, and Maneckji Curshedji Shroff, of Bombay. 
The survey of Oriental studies during the year is divided into ten paragraphs : 
(1) India, Cambodia, and Campa. Mention is made of the work done by the 
late Abel Bergaigne on the Sanhita or collections of the Rig-Veda, and his 
decipherment of the inscriptions from Cambodia; by M. E. Sénart upon the 
inscriptions of Agoka, by M. Darmesteter himself upon the Persian element in 
the Mahabhfrata, and by M. Aymonier upon the inscriptions of Further India ; 
(2) Persia, with an account of the late Arthur Amiaud’s theory regarding the 
origin of Cyrus, published in the Mélanges Renier, of M. Dieulafoy’s explora- 
tions, and of the rival views of M. J. Oppert and M. Halévy concerning the 
origin of the Persian alphabet ; (3) Phoenicia and Carthage, with special men- 
tion of M. Halévy’s explanation of the hitherto obscure word ADLaN in the 
inscription of Eshmounazar by the Greek eidwAov, which would forever deter- 
mine the date of the inscription; (4) Judaea and Judaism, with an account of 
M. Renan’s l’Histoire d’Israel, M. Groff and M. Maspero on Jacob-El and 
Joseph-El ; of M. Halévy’s Recherches bibliques, and the well-known discus- 
sion between MM. Oppert and Halévy on Hammurabi and Amraphel ; of M. 
Clermont-Ganneau’s new interpretation of the words Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin, Dan. V 25; (5) Syria, including Syriac; (6) Arabia and the Musul- 
man world, where the names of MM. Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg are 
most prominent ; (7) Assyria and Chaldaea, including the still mysterious Hit- 
tites, whom M. Halévy declares to be of Semitic stock; M. de Sarcec and M. 
Rassam’s discoveries are duly noticed; attention is called to Amiaud-Méchi- 
neau’s Tableau comparé des écritures babyloniennes et assyriennes, M, Oppert’s 
investigations occupy of course the most prominent place; the famous, even 
tedious discussion on the Kakkab mésri, known ad nauseam to every Assyriolo- 
gist, is summed up; M. Halévy’s etymology of the name Nimrod = namar udu 
‘luminary of the East,’ and his theory on the origin of the Akkadian name for 
divinity, ‘ dingir,’ are glanced at ; mention is made of M. Heuzey’s interpreta- 
tion of the xavvdxnc of Ar. Vesp. 1132; (8) Egypt, where the names of MM. 
Maspero, Revillout, Lefébure, Amélineau, and Groff are, of course, prominent ; 
(9) Turkey; and (10) China, Annam, and Japan, where special attention is 
paid to the numerous papers of M. de Harlez. 
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Pp. 199-204. M. de Rochemonteix has a note on the descendants of Miz- 
raim, son of Ham, Gen. X 13-14, based on Egyptian sources. - \ 


Pp. 205-207 contain a brief obituary of M. Abel Bergaigne. 


Pp. 305-310. M. Clermont-Ganneau continues his studies in Arabian 
epigraphy. In Vol. X 496 ff. he gave a plan of the bridge of Lydda, and 
added text and translation of an inscription on this bridge. Lately he has 
succeeded in getting an excellent photograph of the bridge and the inscription ; 
his new recension of the text differs from the first in several minor points. 


Pp. 360-410. M. E. Amélineau has been fortunate in finding two fragments 
containing, in the Theban dialect, the history of two persons well known at 
the time of the Arabian conquest of Egypt; the one being a simple friar, Apa 
Samuel of Nitrie, born in Lower Egypt in the second half of the sixth century 
A. D. and died in Fayoom, the other a Jacobite archbishop of Alexandria, 
Benjamin, in whose time Egypt became a part of the Arabian monarchy. The 
fragments are the property of the Clarendon Press and are deposited in the 
Bodleian Library. M. Amélineau prints text and translation of the two MSS, 
and adds some remarks as to their value for history and geography. Some 
light is thrown by them on the obscure period of the history of Egypt during 
the Arabian conquest. The name Makaukas, which occurs in these fragments, 
was declared by Von Ranke, Weltgeschichte V, p. 143, to be the name of a 
legendary person, and considered by Karabac¢ek a corruption of Mouqogis cor- 
responding to Greek yeyavy7c, our fragments prove to be the name of a real 
person. Ma-kaukas represents Greek xavyioc, and it is very likely a surname 
of George, son of Mina; this sobriquet was given him by the Copts, who 
despised him because he was the chief revenue collector in Egypt in the ser- 
vice of Emperor Heraclius. Now xaixov, also written xaiyor and xavyiov, was 
the name for a piece of money at the time of Emperor Justinian. [Du Cange 
s. v. says: Caucii Nummi: «av«ioc, a Graecis Byzantinis appellati ii, qui paulu- 
lum erant concavi, adque adeo ‘ cauci’ formam quodammodo referebant, cuius- 
modi passim videre est in gazophylaciis apud earum rerum studiosos.] Thus 
kavxiog is the man of the kavxiov. This also explains the use of the Arabic 
prefix ma-. Ma-kaukas thus means originally, he who makes xkavxia, The 
vocalization Muqauqis, found in some Arabic texts, proves that the Arabian 
writers considered it a foreign word. 


Pp. 411-439. M. Ryauon Fujishima translates and annotates chapters 32 
and 34 of I-Tsing’s Travels in India. This country was visited by a succes- 
sion of Chinese priests during the early part of the Tang dynasty (VII saecl. 
A.D.) Of these travellers the most famous were the three, Fa-hien, Hiouen- 
thsang and I-Tsing. The memoirs of the former two have been translated by 
MM. A. Remusat and Stanislaus Julien. M. Fujishima supplies us with a 
translation of two chapters of I-Tsing’s memoir. I-Tsing was a Buddhist 
priest, and went to India to learn Sanskrit, in order to be able to translate into 
Chinese some of the sacred books of his own religion, which were originally 
written in Sanskrit. He left China in 671, arrived at Tamralipti in India in 
673, and went to the great college and monastery of Nalanda. He then visited 
more than thirty countries and turned homewards, having been away some 
twenty years. He brought home with him nearly 400 distinct volumes of 
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original copies of the Sitra, Vinaya, and Abidharma (scriptures). After a 
short rest he began the work of translation. The two chapters of his memoirs 
treat of Hindu literature and hymnology, and the system of education in India 
and China. Vol. XIII, pp. 490-496 the author prints an index of Sanskrit- 
Chinese words occurring in these two chapters of I-Tsing. [A good summary 
of I-Tsing’s memoirs is given by Max Miiller in his book, India, what can it 
teach us? pp. 229-232.] 


Pp. 440-470 contain an interesting account, by Max von Berchem, of his 
visit to the castle of Banias. He re-examined the three inscriptions and sup- 
plements M. Clermont-Ganneau’s remarks in J. A. X 496 ff., closing with the 
announcement of a fourth inscription found in the same place. 


Pp. 471-490 and Vol. XIII, pp. 33-90. The princes of the first crusade and 
the Syrian Jacobites at Jerusalem form the subject of an interesting paper by M. 
Abbé Martin. At the same time that M. Martin received the MS of the 
Hexaémeron of James of Edessa from the city library at Lyons, a second MS, 
containing a breviary of the Jacobite church, was sent tohim. It was a MS 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. The last three pages of the MS con- 
tained an incident of the history of the first crusade, written by Friar Michael, 
and ending with Feb. 1, 1138. Its contents proved to be similar to the appen- 
dix of the Syriac MS No. 51 of the Paris Library, which is dated Aug. 25, 
1138, and written by the Friar Romanos. The two MSS supplement and 
explain one another. Text and translation of the extracts is prefaced by an 
interesting summary of the history of the Jacobites of Jerusalem at the time 
of the first and second crusades, and of that of the immediate successors of 
Godfrey of Bouillon. 


Nouvelles et Mélanges. Vol. XI, pp. 281-308. M.l’Abbé Quentin gives 
text, translation, and interpretation of an archaic Babylonian inscription of 
five lines. At the right side of the text is an illustration representing Izdubar 
fighting a bull. Quentin maintains that the cylinder belongs to the old school 
of Agade (?!) and that it may date back as far as 5000 B.C. Reading and 
interpretation of the text are rather fanciful and uncertain, and M. Jos. Halévy 
has justly raised objections to it in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (cited here- 
after as ZA) IV, pp. 222-24. 


M. Halévy, the famous anti-Akkadist, explains the Akkadian word din-gir 
‘God,’ from the Assyrian di-gi-ru-u, occurring in K. 2100, col. IV 9g ff. (see 
PSBA., 1887, p. 377), as a synonym of hi-li-bu-u and i-lu God; he derives 
hiliba from hal4bu to protect, and digirfi from a root *dagaru, also meaning to 
protect, with which he combines ni-in-da-ga-ra a-ha-mes, V Rawl. 1, 125, 
usually explained as Ips. pl. Ifte‘al of magAru. 


M. C. Huart sends a note on the pretended name déri for the dialect of the 
Parsi of Yezd which should be called guebri. 


M. Clermont-Ganneau examines the Palmyrene text of one of the Graeco- 
Palmyrene funeral inscriptions collected by M. Loytved. The Semitic text 
reads: 
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He proposes to read “1! 38, and translates Marcus Iulius Maximus Aristeides, 
a colonist of Berytos, the father of Lucilla, wife of Pertinax. 


M. Groff has a remark on the word >, occurring in an Egypto-Aramean 
papyrus in the Louvre. He reads Kelbi, and interprets it as meaning ‘a sort 
of wine.’ M. de Vogué prints a further observation on this word in Vol. XIII 


277-279. 
M. Barbier de Meynard reviews Count Landberg’s Conquéte de la Syrie et 
de la Palestine, texte arabe de Imad ed-Din. I. Leyde, 1888, in-8vo. 


Pp. 534-555. M. Halévy compares Hebrew gopher with Assyrian gi-pa-ru. 


M. Clermont-Ganneau sends a communication relative to some names of 
places, among others to Nasir-i Khosrau; and he identifies several localities 
in the neighborhood of Nazareth. 


M. Feer reviews C. de Harlez’ Histoire de l'empire de Kin, Louvain, 1887, 
and La religion nationale des Tartares orientaux, Mandchous et Mongoles, 
Bruxelles, 1887. 


M. Pognon reports the discovery at Aboo-Habba of contract-tablets belong- 
ing to the period of the first Babylonian dynasty. In the course of his remarks 
he discusses the two names Am-mi-za-dug-ga = Kim-tum Két-tum, V Rawl. 
ditanu stands for dit’anu, from the verb danu, to judge, and is a Seow like 
44, 22, and Samas-di-ta-nu, which he interprets as Samai is chief, prince ; 


gitmalu, mitharu, and ritpaSu; cf. Halévy in ZA. IV 52-3. With regard to 
Ammizadugga he is in doubt as to its etymology. 


Prof, R. Basset, of Algiers, writes about his linguistic exploration in Senegal, 
the result of which will appear in three volumes as soon as possible. So con- 
siderable an amount of linguistic information collected by so careful a scholar 
will certainly prove very welcome ; but, as remarked by Prof. Basset himself, 
much work will yet remain to be done in the same region. 


Vol. XII 331-360. M. Jeannier writes a long and spirited letter, describing 
Bagdad and surroundings, to which place he has lately been assigned as Chan- 
cellor of the French Consulate. Of great interest are his observations on the 
Arabic dialect spoken in Bagdad. On pp. 503-505 M. Clermont-Ganneau adds 
some remarks on vulgar Arabic, and compares some peculiarities of this 
dialect with classical Hebrew and Phoenician. 


M. Pavet de Courteille bestows high praises on W. Pertsch’s monumental 
work, Die Handschriften-verzeichnisse der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. 
Vierter Band. Verzeichniss der Persischen Handschriften. Berlin, 1888. 


M. Meynard hasa favorable notice of Charles Rieu, Catalogue of the Turkish 
manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1888, in-4to. Speaking of A. 
Goguyer’s Manuel pour l’étude des grammairiens arabes, Beyrouth, 1888, he 
cautions the reader against the fundamental errors pervading the whole book. 


Pp. 491-524. The first six pages are occupied by the interesting and appre- 
ciative remarks made by M. E. Sénart in memory of the late Gustave Garrez. 
Vol. XIII 497-499 contains a communication from M. Garrez’ sister, offering 
the Semitic portion of her brother’s library. We are glad to notice that it is 
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intended to republish the various articles by the deceased scholar in a volume 
of ‘ Remains.’ 


M. Groff compares the story of Jonah with a fragment of a magical papyrus, 
according to which storms could be calmed by pronouncing the name Adonai. 


M. Halévy, who is nothing if not original, connects the Phoenician formula 
3 °ITN (or DIT) TW PTW WN, with an Athenian decree of the first half of the 
fourth century B.C., published in C. I. A. II 86, granting immunity to citizens 
of Sidon residing in Athens or Carthage. The same scholar communicates a 
passage from a letter of a Babylonian king to Amenophis III, in which the 
name of Babylonia is Sanhar. The tablet belongs to the famous Tell-el- 
Amarna collection, and the line reads itti Sar Hatte u itti Sar Sanhar, with the 
King of the Hittites and the King of Babylonia. 


M. Darmesteter comments on an Aramean inscription discovered at Limyra 
in Lycia, and published by Sachau in the Berichte der Wiener Akademie, 
1887, pp. 3-7. 

Rubens Duval reviews L. I. Tixcront, Les origines de I’église d’Edesse et 
la légende d’Abgar. 


The volume closes with four communications from M. Halévy: (1) He dis- 
covers in the inscription referred to above, the word ‘tam,’ ‘resolved, decided,’ 
and compares it with the expression thamliphul of Plautus’ Poenulus. The 
word nn29 following the enumeration of the drachmae in the same inscription, 
he believes to be an equivalent of the terms nuhhutu and mahis occurring in > 
late Babylonian contract-tablets in the meaning of stamped, coined. (2) He 
interprets a Babylonian tablet, published by Pinches in PSBA., June 5, 1889, 
in which he reads Malakedu, the god Malak is one, supreme. The god Malak 
is identical with Raman or Hadad worshipped in the land of the Suhi. The 
name occurs again in the inscriptions of Palmyra under the form MadaxGByAoc, 
(3) In Isidorus of Charax he corrects the name of the citadel in Osroéne, 
Mavovooppa into Mavvovopha = which means 
the white cavern (cf. Hebrew 1711J'D, cavern, Judg. VI 2). (4) He explains 
the Hebrew tébhah (2M), denoting the ark of Noah, by an Assyrian word 
tubatu, which he believes he has discovered in [TV Rawl. 17, rob, and meaning 
a vessel of reeds. The passage under discussion really reads; 


1, 8, Al-si-ka ilu Sama§ ina ki-rib Samé elluti 
g. ina silli (is) érini ti-Sam-ma 
10. lu-Sak-na Sepa-ka ina tu-pat bura3i. 


I invoke thee god Samas in the bright heavens, in the shade of a cedar thou 
art, may thy feet be placed upon a ‘tu-pat’ of a cypress. In line g Halévy 
reads ti-kuS-ma without necessity. The value kuS for the character u, 5am 
is very rare (cf. the gloss ku-us in II Rawl. 48, 48cd); as for tu-pat, read by 
Halévy tu-bat, constr. state of tubatu, it must be said that the character pat, 
Suk is hardly ever read ‘bat’ (cf. Tigl. Pil. VI 94 ekallate Su-pat Sarruti with 
the variant Su-bat), and that the word may also be read tu-suk, 

W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
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ANGLIA. Zeitschrift fiir englische Philologie. Unter Leitung von R. P. 
WOLKER, herausgegeben von EWALD FLUGEL und GusTAv SCHIRMER. 
Band XI. Halle, 1889. 


Prof. Wiilker has called to his assistance two associate editors, and 
Anglia is again appearing in four parts to the volume, as when Prof. Traut- 
mann conducted the “Anzeiger.” Brief reviews of new books now regu- 
larly constitute a portion of each quarterly “ heft.” 


Prof. Napier opens the volume with certain Anglo-Saxon fragments, to 
which he adds critical notes. The first of these curious prose tracts are 
“‘ Adam,” “ On Fasting,” “ The Virgin’s Age,” “On Crime,” and that which 
Wanley described as “ Nota de Archa noe, de S. Petri Ecclesia, et de 
Templo Salomonis, Saxonice””—all found in MS Tiberius A. 3; they are 
now published for the first time (cf. Logeman: ‘‘ The Rule of St. Benet,” 
London, 1888, pp. xxii and xxiii), Then follow similar pieces on the 
ages of the world from Adam onward; on the phases of the moon, the 
times for mass as expounded by Jerome, the valuation of the “thirty pieces 
of silver,” and the riches of Solomon. These are collected from different 
sources, but thus placed side by side reveal at many points a close relation- 
ship. Further on (pp. 97-120) H. Logeman also communicates a “ series 
of scraps from Anglo-Saxon MSS,” embracing homilies, confessions, 
prayers, creeds, and glosses of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Here 
may also be noticed the ‘* Anglo-Saxonica,” contributed by F. Holthausen 
(pp. 171-174). These are fragments of glosses, Anglo-Saxon titles to Latin 
prayers, a chronology of the ages of the world, and several lines relating 
to the first three months of the year. Dr. Holthausen announces that he 
is preparing for the Early English Text Society an edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon interlinear hymns and prayers. 


“‘Die Englischen Tasso-Uebersetzungen des 16. Jahrhunderts” is the 
general title of a series of studies by E. Koeppel (pp. 11-38, 333-362 ; the 
continuation is to follow inthe next volume). The first instalment treats 
of Abraham Fraunce, the first English translator of Tasso. The “ Amyntas”’ 
of Thomas Watson (1585) is a purely original creation; the eclogues of 
Virgil supplied merely names and inspiration. Watson’s Latin poem was 
Englished by Fraunce: ‘*‘ The Lamentations of Amyntas for the death of 
Phillis” (1587). The translator, though he at this time acknowledges no 
debt to his original, has introduced no new material ; all the editions of 
this work of Fraunce are essentially the same, and equally exclude the 
common error which attributes it to the influence of Tasso. In 1591 
Fraunce translated Tasso’s “ Aminta,’”’ and joined it and his translation 
from Watson into one poem, ‘‘ The Countesse of Pembrokes Yvychurch.” 
Some freedom of treatment was required to effect this combination. The 
changes, omissions, expansions, and insertions, which the musical and 
effective poem of Tasso undergoes in its transformation into the heavy, 
inharmonious and pedantic hexameters of Fraunce, are carefully detailed 
by Koeppel. Modifications imposed upon the second part, namely, the 
rehandling of Watson’s poem, prepared the way for the conclusion of the 
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Yvychurch-trilogy, “ Amintus Dale” (1592). In this part Koeppel is the 
first to recognize a free use of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The myths trans- 
lated in the metre of the original are interspersed with learned and self- 
conscious passages of a prose commentary. Tasso is here cited among 
the authorities, but in a manner that implies an acquaintance with his prose 
works. Koeppel then adds a chapter of citations to show the esteem in 
which Fraunce as a poet was held by his contemporaries; but the praise 
heaped upon him by Spenser, Francis Meres, Nash, Peele, and Harvey 
soon met with rebuke in the caustic satire of ‘*Greenes Funeralls” (1594). 
The theory is advanced that in some undiscovered work Fraunce joined 
Harvey in his famous quarrel with Nash, and that Fraunce (not Harvey) is 
the principal target at which “R. B.”’ hurled his weapons of ridicule. 
Turning from Fraunce’s treatment of the “ Aminta,” Koeppel entitles his 
second article (pp. 333-362) “La Gerusalemme Liberata.”’ Of this poem 
the first English translation, extending through but five cantos, is the 
‘* Godfrey of Bulloigne” (1594) by R(ichard) C(arew). A long passage 
from Carew’s translation, and a comparison of him with Fraunce, enables 
Koeppel to convey a notion of Carew’s workmanship. Carew knew his 
Italian well, and this is his chief merit ; he lacked the qualities of the poet, 
and had a dull perception for the laws and harmonies of his own language. 
The second division of this article is ‘* Edmund Spenser’s verhiltniss zu 
Tasso.” Though Spenser in his F. Q. was mostly indebted to Ariosto, he 
also owed much to Tasso, as may be particularly noticed in the ‘“* Bowre of 


Bliss”? and the pastoral of Calidore. Much of Spenser’s poetic imagery 
and figuration can be traced to Tasso’s poems, The many passages from 
the F. Q., the Amoretti, and the doubtful ‘* Britains Ida,’’ in which Koeppel 
discovers the influence of Tasso, are cited and compared with their 
originals. 


“Konig Alfred’s Angelsdchsische Uebertragung der Psalmen I-LI Excl.” 
(pp. 39-96) is the anticipatory title of an article by J. Wichmann, The 
Anglo-Saxon psalter, preserved in the National Lib. at Paris and published 
by Thorpe in 1835, is to be investigated as to the authorship of the first 
fifty psalms, which are in prose. The first inquiry is, In what relation, in 
respect both of chirography and of subject-matter, does the Anglo-Saxon 
version stand to the parallel Latin text of the manuscript? From an ex- 
amination of Thorpe’s fac-simile Wichmann is led to doubt the possibility 
that both texts were copied by the same scribe; they, however, both 
apparently belong to the eleventh century, though it is difficult to know 
which of them was executed first. It is then shown that the Latin text 
stands in closest relation to the Psalterium Romanorum, but that the Anglo- 
Saxon translator must have used another copy that probably contained 
readings from other Latin versions. The author next attempts to establish 
the probability that the Anglo-Saxon version is to be attributed to a layman, 
and accepts the report of William of Malmesbury that King Alfred at the 
close of his life was engaged in the translation of the Psalter, as true and 
as referring to this prose version of the psalms, which therefore closes the 
list of the great king’s literary performances. A minute study of the 
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phonology, of the vocabulary, and of the method of translation confirms 
Wichmann in these conclusions. 


“Zum Handschriftenverhaltniss und zur Textkritik des Cursor Mundi” 
(pp. 121-145), by H. Hupe, is an important contribution to a very intricate 
subject. Hupe acknowledges that his previously published dissertation on 
this subject is in sore need of correction at many points, and also applies 
severe criticism to Kaluza’s article in Englische Studien (XI 235-275). 
He is now concerned, therefore, in re-examining the whole problem in the 
light of his increased knowledge, and arrives at results which are summed 
up in a “stammbaum ” of acknowledged complexity. The article contains 
a large number of observations that will prove valuable in the critical study 
of the text. 


O. Gléde, in continuation of his investigation of the Latin sources of 
certain Anglo-Saxon poems, now presents a comparison of the Juliana with 
the Latin text of the legend as published in the Acta Sanctorum (which is 
based on eleven early manuscripts—variants are given from many more). 
The result of this comparison is that Cynewulf, in writing his poem, made 
careful use of some Latin version, but that this cannot have been the 
version of the ASS. It therefore still remains to point out the poet’s 
original—a service to scholarship which Gléde hopes in time to accom- 
plish. In the meantime, however, he proposes to make known to the 
readers of Anglia, not only the Latin original of the Andreas, but also a 
Greek text which has a closer relation to the poem than that of Tischen- 
dorf’s edition. 


F. Dieter contributes a second instalment of his studies of the “ Waldere”’ 
fragments in their relation to the orginal form of the saga. £/fheres lif 
is the armor which Waldere found among the treasures taken from Etzel. 
The report in the ‘*‘ Nib. Not ” that Hagan was sent by the king in pursuit 
of the fugitives, Waldere and Hildegt%, is to be preferred to that according . 
to which Hagan was the first to escape. The different versions are con- 
sidered with reference to the mode of battle, and the hero’s retreat to the 
narrow mountain-pass in the Vosges.. HildegiiS’s exhortation to her lover 
to keep up his courage is most fitting before the second day’s engagements. 
Very significant is the contrast of character between the timid Hildegund 
of the “ Waltarius” and the brave Hildegid. In conclusion Dieter 
decides in favor of reversing the order of the ‘‘ Fragments,’”’ and places B 
at the middle of the events on the first day; it may be placed after the 
engagements with Gerwig or with Randolf. A reasonable interpretation 
is thus gained for heaSuwérig (B 1.17); maegas is emended to mecgas and 
applied to those who were to renew the fight against the hero; 4é 78 féh 
wiS mé remains difficult of interpretation, and it appears to be necessary to 
assume a loss of several preceding lines which contained the antecedent 
of Aé The dialogue between the king and Waldere furnishes a striking 
contrast to the narrative of the ‘* Waltarius,” in which these persons never 
speak directly to each other. In this, as in so many of its features, the 
Anglo-Saxon fragments preserve the more original form of the saga. 
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A superior chapter in minute philological criticism is furnished by R. 
Fischer in an article entitled “ Zur Sprache und Autorschaft der mittel- 
englischen Legenden St. Editha und St. Etheldreda” (pp. 175-218). It is 
a criticism of W. Heuser’s dissertation on the same subject (Erlangen, 
1887). Fischer takes up Heuser section by section, resifting and amplify- 
ing his material, and drawing fresh and independent conclusions. The 
details of this article—they cannot be briefly summarized—are of great 
value to the student of Middle English grammar. Fischer has proved that 
the St. Edith is not to be divided between two authors. 


An elaborate contribution to the study of the English Mystery Plays is 
communicated by Alex. Hohlfeld: ‘ Die Altenglischen Kollektivmisterien 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Verhaltnisses der York- und 
Towneley-Spiele ” (pp. 219-310). Before proceeding to the discussion of 
the four cycles, the Y(ork), the T(owneley), the Co(ventry), and the 
Ch(ester) cycles, in their general relations to each other and in their com- 
bined influence on the development of the drama in the 16th century, 
several preliminary discussions are indulged in. An explanation of the 
French elements in Ch is embraced in a theory that also reconciles contra- 
dictions as to the age of the cycle: the author of Ch probably composed 
his plays early in the fourteenth century, and made use of a French mystery 
play (not a cycle) which had for its subject the birth and passion of Christ ; 
a revision of Ch was made about three-quarters of a century after its compo- 
sition. In a second preliminary inquiry it is asked where and by whom 
the Co cycle was performed. That Co really belonged to Coventry cannot 
be indisputably settled; it may, however, be assumed as true, but this 
assumption implies the inevitable conclusion that these plays were repre- 
sented not by the trade-guilds, but by the Grey Friars of Coventry. The 
special features which distinguish Co from the three other cycles strongly 
confirm this two-fold conclusion (pp. 233-238). Hohlfeld now advances to 
his first chief theme, the general relation of the four cycles to each other. 
A theory of their origin and development is set forth. Though the exist- 
ing manuscripts preserve neither the earliest nor the latest forms of the 
texts, it is not difficult to see how these cycles, growing out of the earlier 
liturgical plays in the church, merely offer variations in the treatment of 
the same subject-matter. This agreement in subject-matter is exhibited in 
a valuable table. The metrical form of the cycles is next carefully investi- 
gated. A great diversity is here found. In Y twenty-three varieties of 
strophic structure are employed; T and Co show a similar though not so 
extensive a variety, while Ch is unique in the employment, with modifi- 
cations, of but one strophic type. The rimed couplet is found only in T, 
and an artistic use of alliteration is restricted to Y. All, however, agree in 
containing later insertions which differ in metrical structure from the older 
portions, The interrelation of the cycles is a complicated problem, though 
some trustworthy results are possible ; Hohlfeld’s discussion (pp. 253-285) 
is worthy of notice, The following conclusions are of special interest : 
Ch and Co are older than the group Y and T; the former two containing 
traces of a closer relation to the liturgical plays, were evidently composed 
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before the middle of the fourteenth century, the date fixed for the composi- 
tion of Y. This inference is supported by the marks of strong French 
influence in Ch. Just as these mysteries bear evidences of their origin 
from the liturgical drama, so too they develop the germs of the subse- 
quent drama, The moral plays become best foreshadowed in Co; T 
points forward to comedy and Y to tragedy ; Ch remains neutral in vital 
signs. The second chief theme is the relation between Y and T. Their 
remarkable agreements are carefully grouped and studied. Y proves to be 
the chief source of T. The tragic elements of Y, which were absent from 
its first form, do not reappear in T ; this circumstance fixes the date for the 
composition of T between 1350 and 1440 (the date of the present manu- 
script of Y). 


In a note of a half-dozen pages (pp. 363-368) F. Hicketier sounds the 
note of negation against the interpretations hitherto offered of the three 
Anglo-Saxon poems entitled in Grein ‘‘ Klage der Frau,” “ Botschaft des 
Gemahls,” and ‘‘ Ruine.” He believes that they probably constitute a 
group of riddles, seeing special significance in their occurrence among the 
riddles of the Exeter Book. The unsatisfactory suggestions and emenda- 
tions of the editors and commentators are briefly reviewed, and by the 
process of pointing out other possibilities Hicketier endeavors to induce 
the disposition to suspect these poems to be riddles. An appeal is made 
to scholars to take up the problem of interpretation de zovo and with strict 
attention to the manuscript setting. 


B. Assmann contributes three Anglo-Saxon tracts from MS Vesp. D 14, 
“ Prophezeiung aus dem 1. Januar fiir das Jahr,” “ Vorzeichen des jiingsten 
Gerichts,” and an Anglo-Saxon translation of the first sixteen chapters of 
Alcuin’s ‘‘De Virtutibus et Vitiis.” The latter is accompanied by the 
corresponding parts of the Latin original. The language of the three tracts 
is referred to the twelfth century ; no opinion is advanced as to the trans- 
lator of Alcuin’s work. Readers of Anglia will in this connection recall 
MacLean’s treatment of the Anglo-Saxon version of Alcuin’s “ Interroga- 
tiones Sigeuulfi in Genesin ” (Anglia, vols. VI and VII). 


K. Luick, who has become known as. an investigator of Anglo-Saxon 
metre along the lines laid down by Sievers, now offers a study of the un- 
rimed alliterative poems which resulted from the so-called revival in the 
fourteenth century of the primitive national verse-system. The title of 
these articles, “ Die Englische Stabreimzeile im XIV., XV. und XVI. 
Jahrhundert ” (pp. 392-443, 553-018) indicates the writer’s point of view ; 
he is looking for a survival of Sievers’ ‘‘types” in a new environment. 
The unsettled orthography, accentuation, value of final ¢, and the fluctua- 
tions in dialect and the uncertainty of date and manner of transmission of 
many Middle English documents increase the difficulties of such an investi- 
gation ; the writer adopts the best method possible under the circumstances, 
of minutely considering each poem separately, and begins with a statistical 
study of the first 2000 verses of ‘* The Destruction of Troy.” The laws of 
Anglo-Saxon verse clearly underlie the structure of this poem: alliteration 
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is strictly structural and regular; the metrical stress is in accord with the 
logical sentence stress, and the accentuation of the minor groups in collo- 
cation is also in the main true to the native system; the division between 
the first and the second half-lines is exact, and the first half-line differs, as 
in Anglo-Saxon, from the second in having greater freedom of structure, 
particularly in the use of anacrusis and in the occasional extension to three 
measures, The second half-verse is accordingly first examined with the 
following results: Types A and C are well reproduced. The iambic 
beginning, however, being specially favored in Middle English, anacrusis 
with A is frequent. Few examples of B in its simple form are found. 
There are four additional types which require special explanation: K =< 
xX + and «£ XxX =< named A, and A, respectively, and XX + <, named 
C,, are most frequent where final ¢ has become silent, and are therefore 
derived from A and C; the fourth new type XX + X < X, which is very 
frequent in all the alliterative poems, is derived from the original types 
XxX +X and XX UX «+ X (B and C), and is therefore named BC. 
The origin of this last type is referred to the lengthening of short vowels 
in open syllables, an original resolved stress thereby yielding a trochee. By 
virtue of this expansion of the resolved stress and of the special Middle 
English treatment of trisyllabic words containing a secondary stress, the 
original types D and E are very much modified, and in the main pass into 
the new A type with dissyllabic thesis. The first half-verse employs the 
same seven types found in the second, and is characterized by many special 
methods of expansion. Luick next studies the metre of Piers the Plow- 
man ; here, too, may be recognized the modified form of the Anglo-Saxon 
metre. Langley is a capricious artist; not lacking the sense for form, he 
at times produces excellent verse, but his highest interest centering in the 
didactic mission of his work, he is often swept along with a zeal for sense 
merely that leaves the structural requirements of his lines in sad neglect. 
“Richard the Redeles,” ‘* The Crowned King,” and “ Pierce the Plough- 
man’s Crede,” are in this order next taken up; they exhaust the Langland 
tradition. In the second instalment of his article the author discusses the 
metre of the ‘‘ Alexander Fragments,” “ William of Palerne ” and “ Joseph 
of Aramathie ;” of “The Pearle,’”’ ‘“‘Cleanness,” “Patience,” and ‘ Sir 
Gawayn, the Green Knight ;” of ‘‘ Morte Arthure ;” of “Kleinere Denk- 
miler” (“The Cheuelere Assigne,” “Jack Upland,” etc., from Wright’s 
** Political Poems and Songs ;’”’ “ Ancient Scottish Prophecy,” etc., from 
Lumby ; “ Burlesque” and “ Satire on the Blacksmiths,” from “ Reliquiae 
Antiquae”’). Inthe ‘last chapter are treated Dunbar’s “ The twa marryit 
women and the wedo,” and two short poems from the Percy folio-manu- 
script, “ Scottish Field” and “ Death and Life.’”’ These poems stand at 
the close of the tradition of the unrimed alliterative rhythm, Changes in 
the language made a further continuation of the primitive verse, in the 
modified types of the fourteenth century, impossible. Luick’s article is 
important for details relating to the history of final e¢ ia Middle English, 
and for new light thrown upon the question of the authorship or location 
of some of the poems under discussion. Sievers’ theory of Anglo-Saxon 
metre remains to be thoroughly harmonized with the restrictions of Mdller, 
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Hirt, and others; until this is done, any formulation of rules for Middle 
English alliterative verse will be premature. But, whatever that system 
may be, Luick has at least proved the historic continuity, from Anglo-Saxon 
times to the first-half of the sixteenth century, of the essentials of one and 
the same system of verse-structure. 


E. Nader concludes (pp. 444-499) his extended study of Moods and 
Tenses in the Béowulf with a treatment of the complex sentences, The 
discussion of the subordinating connectives is of special value as con- 
tributing both to the interpretation of the poem and to Anglo-Saxon 
grammar. 


Karl Lentzner, the author of a useful monograph on the history of the 
English sonnet (‘‘ Das Sonett und seine Gestaltung in der englischen Dich- 
tung bis Milton,” Halle, 1886), contributes an interesting article on the 
sonnets of Robert Browning (pp. 500-517). It is a remarkable fact that 
Browning has written very few sonnets—only nine are known to Lentzner. 
These are all in the lighter vein of “ anspruchslose gelegenheitsgedichte.” 
Lentzner is safe in asserting @ posteriori that this art-form is not well 
adapted to Browning’s manner, though his reasoning on this point is 
exceedingly meagre; perhaps it is true that he that would be wise on such 
a subject must be brief. Browning’s own testimony in “ House” is, how- 
ever, certainlyto the point. Lentzner reproduces the nine sonnets, studies 
the occasions of their production and comments on their structure. He 
finds the poet, when inclination is not wanting, quite able to manage the 
form. 


Wiilker, the editor, continues from the preceding volume his “‘ Versehen 
in den Biichern iiber neueste Englische Litteratur” (pp. 518-$20). He 
corrects the error in the “ Conversations-Lexicon ” (Brockhaus) which 
attributes “South by West” to Charles Kingsley. The book was written 
by Kingsley’s eldest daughter Rose and published, with a preface by her 
father, in 1874. That there is an occasional value in the use of the obsoles- 
cent authoress may be learned from Wiilker’s argument. The repetition 
of the well-known fact that Kingsley’s ‘Lectures delivered in America” 
were first published in 1875, after the author’s death, corrects a second 
error in Brockhaus. 


“Die Englische Ausstellung des dritten Deutschen Neuphilologentages,” 
by Max Friedr. Mann, closes the department of original articles for the 
third “ heft.” 


In the form of a loosely connected commentary “ On the career of Samuel 
Daniel ” (pp. 619-630), F. G. Fleay announces a series of what he calls 
“discoveries ” relating to the poet; of these the most important,,says 
Fleay, is the observation that “ Daniel was not merely ‘ at jealousies’ with 
Jonson, but was actually represented by him on the stage as Hedon in 
Cynthia’s Revels.” The writer (‘‘N. W.”) of the epistle published with 
the dedication of Paulus Jovius’ Imprese was a Waterson, and ‘ M. P.” 
mentioned in the epistle as “climbing for an eagle’s nest,” was Master 
Pyne, ‘‘ probably the John Pyne, parson of Bear Ferres, who published 
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Latin Epigrams and Anagrams in 1626.” One more of Fleay’s discoveries 
may be cited: “ Delia” is identified as Elizabeth Carey, daughter and heir 
of Sir George Carey, who had a residence at Bath, that is, on the lower 
Avon. This explains the Avon of the 55th sonnet. Daniel may at one 
time have hoped to win this heiress, he at least made a significant change 
in one of his lines after “ Delia” had been married to Lord Berkeley, of 
Barkley Castle, on the Little Avon in Gloucestershire (which is mot the 
Avon of the sonnet). Fleay’s article contains many new and interesting 
details which Grosart will need to consider in concluding his edition of 
Daniel’s works, 


The book-notices and reviews in this volume will be found at pages 311- 
332, 525-552 and 632-643; none of these call for special remark. The 
volume closes with Sahlender’s “ Biicherschau”’ for 1887. 

JAMEs W. BRIGHT. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The reviewing of the White and Seymour Series (College Series of Greek 
Authors, published by Ginn & Co.) is made in most cases very troublesome by the 
blending of translation with original comment, and German critics usually make 
short work of the volumes as they appear by giving the credit for the scholar- 
ship to the German original and for the typography to the American publisher. 
But Americans ought to deal more fairly by Americans, and though the Classical 
Review has American editors to see that justice is done, we are glad to make 
space for the report of a young scholar, who has instituted a careful comparison 
of Professor TOWLE’s Protagoras with the Protagoras of Professor Sauppe, on 
which it is based. 


“There is a large amount of small changes, such as the omission or addition 
of references, translations, and brief explanations of bits of the text or the 
references, condensation here andamplification there. Some of the notes seem 
to be superfluous, such as the translation of owrnpia by ‘safety,’ and the obser- 
vation that éy with adv. = eiui with adj. Not superfluous would have been 
some distinct acknowledgment of forty-four notes taken directly from Cron. 
Jahn, on the other hand, whom Professor Towle might have used to advantage, 
he appears to have neglected altogether. The relegation of all or nearly all 
the critical notes to the appendix is an improvement. The variations from 
Sauppe and Cron are few and trifling. Of the thirteen omissions of Sauppe’s 
notes, most are of little importance, but three are a loss. 316 E, where Sauppe 
says that the addition of Meyapet¢ shows Protagoras’ desire to display his anti- ' 
quarian knowledge, 325 E where the string of if’s is said to show that Protago- 
ras is quite in earnest, and 342 D the note on GAv76j Aéyo. Of the notes added 
by Professor Towle those on pp. 36. 30, 37. 5, 52. 24, 79. I, 141. 50 are valuable 
additions to the understanding of the dialogue. There are slips here and 
there, such as Protagoras for Pythagoras 4 propos of avrd¢ éga (p. 45. 10), and 
‘ Kroschel’ for ‘ Deuschle’ (p. 168). ‘Wettstreit’ is translated ‘ race’ instead of 
‘contest’ (p. 105, §3), and in the introduction ‘ naiv’ is rendered oddly enough 
civic.’” B.N. 


While Professor Towle, as it seems, keeps close to his German authorities, 
Professor FLAGG, who has edited the /phigenia Taurica in the same series, 
shows that individuality of conception and treatment which lends a special 
interest to all his work. In the notes on an often-edited classic every editor 
is forced to draw largely on his predecessors or fail of his duty to the student, 
but it is possible to earn what one has borrowed, and this Professor Flagg has 
done, and the introduction is the work of a man who himself has explored the 
region into which he undertakes to conduct others, 
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Caesar. De Bello GallicoCommentariorum I, Ed. by Charles Henry Poole. 
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Miiller (F. Max). Three lectures on the science of language. 2ded. Post 
8vo,74 pp. Longmans, 2s. 

Ovid. Tristia. Book 3. With an introd. and notes by S.G. Owen. 1I2mo, 
74 pp. Frowde. 2s. 

Sellar (W. Y.) The Roman poets of the Republic. 3d ed., revised. Post 
8vo, 466 pp. Frowde. 10s. 

Spurrell (W.) English-Welsh and Welsh-English Dictionary. New ed. 
12mo. 8s.6d. Welsh-English only. Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 

Tacitus. Annals, Ed. by J. B. Worthington. Post 8vo, 86 pp. Long- 
mans, 28. , 

Vaidya (Laksham Ramchandra). The standard Sanskrit-English dictionary. 
For the use of schools and colleges. 4to, hf.-bd., xv, 889 pp. Bombay, V/s. 
Radhabai, Atmaram Sagoon. 7s. 6d. 

Virgil in English verse. Eclogues and Aeneid 1-6. By Sir Charles Bowen. 
2ded. 8vo, 306 pp. Murray. 12s. 

Virgil’s Aeneid. Book 7. Ed. by A. Calvert. (Elementary Classics.) 
18mo, 148 pp. AZacmillan. Is. 6d. 
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Abou’l-Walid Merwan Ibn Djanah. Le Livre des parterres fleuris. Traduit 
sur les manuscrits par Moise Metzger. Gr. in-8. Bouillon. 15 fr. 

Bastin (J.) ‘Etude philologique des participes, basée sur l’histoire de la 
langue. 2 édition. In-8. St. Pétersbourg, Maisonneuve. 3 fr. 

Damascii successoris Dubitationes et Solutiones in Platonis Parmenidem, 
partim secundis curis recensuit, partim nunc primum edidit Car. Aem. Ruelle. 
Tome II. Gr. in-8. C. Xlincksieck. 12 fr. 50. 

Errington de La Croix (J.) Vocabulaire fran¢gais-malais et malais-frangais. 
Leroux. In-12. 10 fr. 

Johannis de Capua Directorium vitae humanae. Version latine du livre 
de Kalilah et Dimnah, publiée et annotée par J. Derenbourg. 2¢ fascicule. Gr. 
in-8. Bouillon. 7 fr. 

Larchey (Lorédan). Nouveau supplément du Dictionnaire d’argot. In-12. 
Dentu. 3 fr. 50. 

Leclerc (Ch.), et Adam (L.) Arte de la lengua de los Indios. Con un 
vocabulario metodico por Lucien Adam. Gr, in-8. JJaisonneuve. 10 fr. 

Nizier du Puitspelu. Dictionnaire étymologique du patois lyonnais. 4¢ 
livraison. Gr. in-8. Lyon, Lechevalier. § fr. 

Parmentier (L.) Les Substantifs et les Adjectifs en EX dans la langue 
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| eee (Paul). Nouvelles similitudes frangaises-arabes. In-12. Leroux. 
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Recueil de textes et de traductions, publié par les professeurs de I’Ecole des 
langues orientales vivantes 4 l’occasion du huiti¢me congrés international des 
orientalistes, tenu 4 Stockholm en 1889. 2 vol. in-8. Levoux. 30 fr. 

Recueil de mémoires philologiques présenté 4 M. Gaston Paris par ses éléves 
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Stockholm, Champion. 10 fr. 

Regnaud (P.) Origine et philosophie du langage. 2¢ édition. In-12, Fisch- 
bacher. 4 fr. 
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Abhandlungen f. die Kunde d..Morgenlandes, hrsg. v. der deutschen mor- 

genland. Gesellschaft unter der Red. v. E. Windisch. 9. Bd., Nr. 2. gr. 8. 
Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort. m. 15. Inhalt: Historia artis grammaticae apud 
Syros. Composuit et edidit Adb. Merx. (x, 291 u. 84 S. syr. Text.) 
g. Bd., Nr. 3. gr. 8. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort. m. 10. Inhalt: 
Samkhya-pravacana-blashya, Vijiiana-bhikshu’s Commentar zu den SAamkhya- 
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viii, 378 S. 

Abhandlungen d. archaologisch-epigraphischen Seminars der Universitat 
Wien, hrsg. v. O. Benndorf u. E. Bormann. VIII. gr. 8. Prag, Zempsky. 
Leipzig, Freyfag. m. 7.80. Inhalt: Griechische Weihgeschenke v. Emil 
Reisch. viii, 153 S. m. 14 Abbildgn. 

Antonini Placentini itinerarium, im unentstellten Text m. deutscher Ueber- 
setzg. hrsg. v. J. Gildemeister. gr. 8, xxiv,68S. Berlin, Reuther. m. 3. 

Barth (J.) Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen. 1. Halfte. 
Die schlichten Nomina. gr. 8, xlviii, 208 S. Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Verl. m. to. 

Bartholomae (Chr.) Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte. I. 
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berger. 1. Bd., 1. u. 2. Abth. gr. 8, xl, 342 u. 200 S. m. Portr. Berlin, Reuther, 
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Boetticher (Ernest). La Troie de Schliemann une nécropole & incinération 
a la maniére assyro-babylonienne. Avec préface par C. de Harlez. gr. 8, vii, 
115 S.m.12 Taf. Louvain. Leipzig, Hiersemann, m. 6, 

Bradke (P. v.) Ub. Methode u. Ergebnisse der arischen Alterthumswis- 
senschaft. Historisch-krit. Studien. gr. 8, xxii, 349S. Giessen, Ricker, 1890. 
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Breusing (A.) Die Lésung d. Trierenratsels: die Irrfahrten d. Odysseus, 
nebst Erganzgn. u. Berichtiggn. zur Nautik der Alten. gr. 8, vii, 124 S. m. 
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Bugge (Sophus). Beitrage zur etymologischen Erlauterung der armenischen 
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Capellanus (Geo.) Sprechen Sie Lateinisch? Moderne Conversation in 
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vantur. Lex.-8, viii, go S. Breslau, Koebner. m. 3. 
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Christiansen (Jac.) Die apicibus et i longis inscriptionum latinarum. gr. 
8,61 S. Husum, De/f. m. 1.6v. 

Cornelii Nepotis vitae selectae. In usum scholarum ed. R. Bitschofsky. 12, 
viii, 106 S. m.1 Karte. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. m. —8o. 

Corpus glossariorum latinorum a Gustavo Loewe incohatum, auspiciis socie- 
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Herodotos, erklart v. Heinr. Stein. 4. Bd., Buch VII, 5. verb. Aufl, Mit 3 
KArtchen v. H. Kiepert. gr. 8,223S. Berlin, Weidmann. m. 2.10. 

Hoehler (W.) Scholia Juvenaliana inedita. I. gr. 4,15 S. Kenzingen. 
Leipzig, Fock. m. I. 

Hoffmann (Geo.) Ub. einige phénikische Inschriften. [Aus “Abhandlgn. 
der k..Gesellsch. der Wiss.”] 4,59S. Géttingen, Dieterich’s Verl, m. 3.60. 

Homeri carmina, recensuit et selecta lectionis varietate instruxit Arth. Lud- 
wich, Pars II, Odyssea. Vol. 1. gr. 8, xxviii, 315 S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 8. 

Horatius Flaccus (Qu.) Sammtliche Werke, f. den Schulgebrauch erklart v. 
C. W. Nauck. 1. Tl. gr. 8. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 2.25. Inhalt: Oden u. 
Epoden. 13. Aufl, vi, 275 S. 

Satiren. Deutsch v. Jul. Kipper. 12, viii, 152 S. Rostock i-M., 
Volckmann, 1890. m. 1.80. 

Rec. et interpr. Jo. Gaspar Orellius. Ed. IV maior emendata et aucta. 
Vol. II. Satirae, Epistulae, Lexicon Horatianum. Post Jo. Geo. Baiterum 
curavit W. Mewes. In 5 Fasc., Fasc. I. gr. 8, ii, 160 S. Berlin, Calvary & Co, 
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Dionysius, dem sog. Areopagiten. gr. 8,x,85S. Altona, Reker. m, 2.25. 
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Inhalt: Altertiimer v. Aegae, unter Mitwirkg. v. Carl Schuchhardt hrsg. v. 
Rich. Bohn, 68S. m. 75 Abbildgn.) 

Jahrbiicher f. classische Philologie. Hrsg. v. Alfr. Fleckeisen. 17. Suppl. 
Bd., 1. Hft. gr. 8,360S. Leipzig, Zewbner. m. 6.40. 

Ihm(Max.) Studia Ambrosiana. [Aus “ Jahrbb. f. class. Philol.” 17. Suppl.- 
Bd.] gr. 8,124S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 2.80. 

Immisch (Otto). Klaros. Forschungen iib. griech. Stiftungssagen. [Aus 
“ Jahrbb. f. class. Philol.” 17. Suppl.-Bd.] gr. 8,84 S. Leipzig, Zeudner. 
m. 2.40. 

Jolly (J.) Der vyavaharadhyaya, aus Harita’s DharmaSastra nach Citaten 
zusammengestellt. [Aus “Abhandlgn. d.k. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss.”] gr. 4, 20 
S. Miinchen, Franz’ Verl.in Comm. m.1. 

Josephi (Flavii) Opera, ed. et apparatu critico instruxit Benedictus Niese. 
Vol. V. De Judaeorum vetustate sive contra Apionem libri II. gr. 8, xxvii, 99 
S. Berlin, Weidmann. m.5. (I, II et V, m. 31.) 

—— Opera, recognovit Benedictus Niese. Ed. minor. Berlin, Weidmann. 
m. 1.20. (I, II u. V, m. 7.20.) 

Kaegi (Adf.) Griechische Schulgrammatik. Anh. 2. vielfach verand. u. 
verb. Aufl. gr. 8, xviii, 286 u. Repetitionstabellen xlvi S. Berlin, Weidmann. 
geb. m. 3. 

—— Offene Antwort auf die sogenannte ‘‘ Verteidigung ” d. Hrn. Prof. Dr. 
Wilh. v. Hartel. gr. 8,23S. Berlin, Weidmann. m.—20. 

Khandogjopanishad. Kritisch hrsg. u. tibers. v. Otto Béhtlingk. gr. 8, x, 
108 u.93 S. Leipzig, Haessel, m.12. Uebersetzg. allein. iii,93S. m. 5. 

Kirste (J.) The Grihyasitra of HiranyakeSin, with extracts from the com- 
mentary of Matridatta, ed. by J. K. gr. 8, xi, 177 u. 42 S. Wien, Holder. 
m, I0. 

Krebs (Frdr.) De Chnemothis [hnmhtp] nomarchi inscriptione aegyptiaca 
commentatio. Lex.-8,51 S. Berlin, Speyer & Peters, 1890. m. 6. 

Leuchtenberger (Glieb.) Die Oden d. Horaz, f. den Schulgebrauch dis- 
poniert. 2. Abdr. 8,ix,50S. Berlin, Gaertner. cart. m. I. 

Livi (Titi) ab urbe condita liber VIII. Erklart v. Ernst Ziegeler. Ausg. A. 
Kommentar unterm Text. gr. 8, vi, 84S. Gotha, 7. A. Perthes. m.1. Ausg. 
B. Text u. Kommentar getrennt in 2 Hftn. vi,42u. 40S. m.1. 
ab urbe condita libri apparatu critico adiecto ed. Aug. Luchs. Vol. 
IV, libros XXVI-XXX continens. gr. 8, xi, 295 S. Berlin, Weidmann. 
a m. 3. 


ab urbe condita libri. Ed. Ant. Zingerle. Pars V, Liber XX XI-XXXV. 
Ed. maior. 8, vii, 229S. Prag, Zempsky, 1890. Leipzig, Freytag. a m., 1.20. 
dasselbe, Pars V. Ed. minor. 8,217S. Ebd. 

Lucianus. Recognovit Jul. Sommerbrodt. Vol. I, pars 2. gr. 8, civ, 283 S. 
Berlin, Weidmann. m.6, (I, I. u. 2, m. 9.) 

Ludwig (A.) Ub. die Kritik d. Rigveda-Textes. [Aus ‘“Abhandlgn. d. k. 
béhm. Gesellsch. d. Wiss.] gr. 4,66S. Prag, Celve. m. 1.80. 

Mahn (Arno). De Dionis Chrysostomi codicibus. gr. 8,90 S. Leipzig, 
Fock, 1890. m. 2. 

Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen der kénigl. Museen zu 
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v. El Amarna I. Hrsg. v. Hugo Winckler. Nach den Originalen autogr. v. 
L. Abel. 33 autogr. Taf. m. 2 Bl. Text. 

Moritz (Bernh.) Zur antiken Topographie der Palmyrene. [Aus “Abhandlgn. 
d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss.” gr. 4, 40S. m. 2 Taf. Berlin, G. Reimer in Comm. 
cart. 4. 

Miller (D. H.) Epigraphische Denkmaler aus Arabien. [Aus’“ Denkschr. 
d. k, Akad. d. Wiss.”] Imp.-4,96 S. m. 12 Taf. Wien, Zempsky in Comm. 
m. 9.60, 

Mueller (Lucian). De Pacuvii fabulis disputatio. gr.8,50S. Berlin, Ca/- 
vary & Co, m. 1.60. 

Neue (Frdr.) Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache. 2. Bd. Adjectiva, 
Numeralia, Pronomina, Adverbia, Prapositionen, Conjunctionen, Interjec- 
tionen. 3., ginzlich neu bearb. Aufl. v.C. Wagener. 7.u. 8. Lfg. gr. 8, S. 
385-512. Berlin, Calvary & Co. Subscr.-Pr. baar 4 m. 1.50; Ladenpr. 
am, 2. 

Orosii (Pauli). Historiarum adversus paganos libri VII ex recensione Caroli 
Zangemeister. 8,xxi,371S. Leipzig, m. 3. 

Ovidius Naso (Publius). Briefe der Heroiden. Deutsch im Versmasse der 
Urschrift v. A. Koch. gr. 8,107S. Bamberg, Buchner. m., 1.50. 

Paul (Herm.) Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, unter Mitwirkg. von 
K. v. Amira, W. Arndt, O. Behaghel, etc., hrsg. I. Bd., 2. Lfg., II. Bd., 1. 
Abthlg. 1. Lfg. u. 2. Abthlg. 1. Lfg. gr. 8. Strassburg, m. 8. I 2., 
S. 257-512, m. 4. II 1., I, S. 1-128, m. 2. 2, I, S. 1-128, m. 2. 

Pischel (Rich.) u. Geldner (Karl F.) Vedische studien. 2. Hft. gr. 8,1. 
Bd., xxxv u. S. 129-327. Stuttgart, Koh/hammer. m. 7.50. (I. Bd. cplt. m. 12.) 

Plauti (T. Macci). Comoediae, rec., instrumento critico et prolegomenis 
auxit Frdr. Ritschelius, sociis operae adsumptis Gust. Loewe, Geo. Goetz, Frdr. 
Schoell. Tomi III, fasc. 5. gr. 8. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 5.60. Inhalt: 
Menaechmi, rec. Frdr. Ritschelius. xxiii, 208 S. 

Porta linguarum orientalium, inchoavit J. H. Petermann, continuavit H. L. 
Strack. ParsIb,1Va,Xb et XII. 8. Berlin, Reuther. m. 31.50. Inhalt: 
Ib. Hebrew grammar with reading book, etc., by Herm. L. Strack. Translated 
from the German by R. S. Kennedy. 2. enlarged ed. xvi, 150u.115S. m. 
4.50.—IV a. Arabische Grammatik m. Litteratur, Paradigmen u. s. w., v. A. 
Socin. 2. verm.u. verb. Aufl. xvi, 137u. 211 S. m.6.—Xb. Assyrian gram- 
mar with paradigms, etc., by Frdr. Delitzsch. Translated from the German by 
R. S. Kennedy. xvi, 366 u. 80S. m. 14.—XII. Persische Grammatik m. Lit- 
teratur u. s. w., v. Salemann u. Shukovski. xii, 118 u.140S. m. 7. 

Qaragadagi (Muhaemmaed Gae'faer). Neupersische Schauspiele. 1. Hft. 
Hrsg. v. Adf. Wahrmund. gr. 8, viii, 36; 34 u.30S. Wien, Holder. m. 4. 

Radloff (W.) Versuch e. Wérterbuches der Tiirk-Dialekte. 2. Lfg. hoch 4, 
xvii-xviii u. Sp. 321-640. St. Petersburg, Zggers & Co. Leipzig, Voss Sort. 
in Comm. m.3. (I. 2, m. 6.60.) 

Rauch. Gerundium u. Gerundivum bei Curtius. gr. 4, 21S. Meiningen, 
v. Eye. 

Repetitorien u. Examinatorien, germanistisch-neuphilologische. 1. Bd. 8. 
Leipzig, Rossberg, 1890. m. I. 

Ribbeck (Otto). Geschichte der rémischen Dichtung. 2. Bd. Augusteisches 
Zeitalter. gr. 8, iii, 370 S. Stuttgart, Cotta Nachf. m. 8.75 (I u. 2, m. 15.75.) 
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Rossbach (Otto). Griechische Antiken d. archdologischen Museums in 
Breslau. gr. 4, 43 S. m. 1 Holzschn. u. 2 Lichtdr.-Taf. Breslau, Zimmer. m. 3. 

Rossbach (A.) u Westphal (R.). Theorie der musischen Kiinste der Hellenen. 
Als 3. Aufl. der Rossbach-Westphalschen Metrik. 3. Bd.,2 Abth. gr. 8. Leipzig, 
Teubner. m.14. (cplt.m. 36.) Inhalt: Griechische Metrik m. besond. Riick- 
sicht auf die Strophengattgn. u. die tibrigen melischen Metra. 3. Aufl., bearb. 
v. Aug. Rossbach. xxii, 370 S. 

Sachau (Ed.) Arabische Volkslieder aus Mesopotamien. Mitgetheilt v. E. 
S. [Aus “Abhandlgn. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss.”] gr. 4,96 S. Berlin, G. 
Reimer. mm. 6. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften v. J. Baunack, F. Bechtel, 
A. Bezzenberger, F. Blass, H. Collitz, W. Deecke, A. Fick, R. Meister, P. Miil- 
lensiefen, W. Prellwitz. Hrsg. v. H. Collitz u. F. Bechtel. 3. Bd., 4. Hft., 1. 
Halfte. gr. 8. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht’s Verl. m. 2. (1-4, I, 
m.10. Inhalt: Die Inschriften v. Aigina, Pholegandros, Anaphe, Astypalaia, 
Telos, Nisyros, Knidos, bearb. v. Fritz Bechtel. S. 195-300. 

Schmalz (J. H.) Ub. den Sprachgebrauch d. Asinius Pollio, etc. 2. verb. 
Aufl. gr. 8, iv,60S. Minchen, Beck, 1890. m. 1.40. 

Schmid (Wilh.) Der Atticismus, in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius 
v. Halikarnass bis auf den II. Philostratus dargestellt. 2. Bd., VI. Abschn. 
Aristides. 8, 316S. Stuttgart, Koh/hammer. m.5. (I. u. 2., m. II.) 

Schmidt (J. H. Heinr.) Handbuch der lateinischen u. griechischen Synonymik. 
gr. 8, xii, 844 S. Leipzig, Zewdmer. m. 12. 

Schrader (D.) Sprachvergleichung u. Ungeschichte. 2. vollstandig umgearb. 
u. betrachtlich verm. Aufl. gr. 8, xii, 684S. Jena, Sostenodle, 1890. m. 14. 

Schweitzer (Charles), De poemate latino Walthario. Diss. gr. 8, xxviii, 
117S. Paris. Nancy, Berger-Levrault & Co. m. 3.84. 

Sophoclis tragoediae. Scholarum in usum ed. Jos. Kral. III. Electra. 8, 
58S. Prag, 4. Storch Sohn. m.—48. (I-III, m. 1.8.) 

Sprach- u. Literaturdenkmale, englische, d.16., 17. u. 18. Jahrh., hrsg. v. 
Karl Vollmdéller, 6. u.8. Bd. 8. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger. m. 10, In- 
halt: 6. Percy’s Reliques of ancient English poetry. Nach der 1. Ausg. v. 
1765 m. den Varianten der spateren Orig.-Ausgaben hrsg. u. m. Einleitg., An- 
merkgn. u. den erhaltenen Singweisen versehen v. M. M. Arnold Schréer. 1. 
Halfte. v, 524 S. m. 1 Musikbeilage. m. 8.—8. Marlowe’s Werke. His- 
torisch-krit. Ausg. v. Herm. Breymann u. Albr. Wagner. III. The Jew of 
Malta, hrsg. v. Albr. Wagner. xiv, 111 S. m. 2. 

Sprenger (Gust.) Darlegung der Grundsiatze, nach denen die syrische Ueber- 
tragung der griechischen Geoponika gearbeitet worden ist. Gekrénte Preis- 
schrift. gr.4,40S. Leipzig. Géttingen, Dieterich’s Sort. m. 2.50. 

Statius, Lied v. Theben, deutsch v. A. Imhof. 2. Thl., VII-XII. Buch. gr. 
8, S. 153-328. Ilmenau, Schroeter’s Verl. m.3, 1. u. 2., m. 5.50. 

Strack (Herm. L.) Vollstandiges Wérterbuch zu Xenophon’s Anabasis. 5. 
vielfach verb. Aufl. gr. 8, iv, 155 S. Leipzig, Hahn's Verl, m. 1.20. 

Studien, Berliner, f. classische Philologie u. Archdologie. 10. Bd., 3 Hfte. 
gr. 8. Berlin, Calvary & Co. m.g; Einzelpr. der Hfte.,m. 11.20, Inhalt: 
1. Taciti de vita et moribus Julii Agricolae liber. Ad fidem codicum ed A. 
E.Schoene. 47S. m.2.—2. Studien zur griechischen Mythologie. Von Gfr. 
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Gorres. 1. Folge. 2468S. m. 8.—3. Zur Erklarung der in punischer Sprache 
gehaltenen Reden d. Karthaginensers Hanno im 5. Akt der Komédie Poenulus 
v. Plautus, v. Frdr. Soltau. 27S. m. 1.20. 

Taciti (Cornelii), Germania, f. den Schulgebrauch erklart v. I, Prammer. 
2. verb. Aufl., 2 Abthlgn. gr.8. Wien, Hél/der. m. 1.30. 

Texte, altnordische, hrsg. v. E. Mogk. Nr. 3. 8. Halle a-S., Viemeyer. 
m. 2, (I-3., m. 6.60.) Inhalt: Eddalieder. Altnordische gedichte mytho- 
logischen u. heroischen Inhalts, irsg. v. Finnur Jonsson. II. Gedichte der 
heldensage. viii, 139 S. 

Thommen (Emil). Studien zu Thukydides. Diss. gr. 8, 71 S. Basel. 
Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.20. 

Thukydides, erklirt v. J. Classen. 2. Bd., II. Buch, 4. Aufl., besorgt v. J. 
Steup. gr. 8, iv, 238S. Berlin, Weidmann. m., 2.25. 

Tibullus (Albius). Ausgewahlte Elegieen. Mit erklar. Anmerkgn. f. den 
Gebrauch in der Schule, hrsg. v. Paul Jonas Meier. gr. 8, iv,54S. Braun- 
schweig, Schwetschke & Sohn. m.—80. 

Vogel (Carl). Quaestiones Plutarcheae. Diss. gr.8,53S. Marburgi Cat- 
torum. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.20. 

Vries (S. G. de). Commentatiuncula de codice Ciceronis Cat. Mai. Ash- 
burnhamensi nunc Parisino. gr. 8, 45S. Leiden, Bvi//, m. 2. 

Wackernagel (Jak.) Das Dehnungsgesetz der griechischen Composita. gr. 
4, iv,66S. Basel, Schneider. m. 1.80. 

Wahrmund (Adf.) Praktisches Handbuch der neupersischen Sprache. 2. 
verb, Aufl. Mit Schliissel. gr. 8, xxiii, 324; 28; vii, 99 u. Schliissel vii, 84 S. 
Giessen, Ricker. m. 16.50. 

Wellhausen (J.) Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten. 4. Hft. gr. 8. Berlin, G. Reimer. 
m. 9. (1-4, m. 32.) Inhalt: 1. Medina vor dem Islam. 2. Muhammad’s 
Gemeindeordnungen v. Medina. 3. Seine Schreiben, u. die Gesandtschaften 
an ihn. 1945S. u. arab. Text.) 

Wessely (C.) Die Pariser Papyri d. Fundes v. El-Faijim. [Aus “ Denk- 
schriften d. k, Akad. d. Wiss.”] Imp.-4,162S. Wien, Zempsky in Comm. m.8. 

Wiedemann (A.) Agyptologische Studien. gr. 8, 44 autogr.S. Bonn, Henry. 
m, 2.50. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Ulr. v.) Euripides’ Herakles, erklart. 2 Bde. 
gr. 8. Berlin, Weidmann, m. 22. Inhalt: 1. Einleitung in die attische 
Tragoedie. xii, 388S. m.12.—2. Text u.Commentar. 3085S. m. Io, 

Winckler (Hugo). Plagiat? Antwort auf Delattre’s beschuldigungen. gr. 
8,20S. Leipzig, Pfeiffer. m. 1. 

Witrzens (Joh.) Betonungssystem der griechischen Sprache. gr. 8, vii, 151 
S. Teschen. Leipzig, Fock. m. 3.60. 

Xenophontis historia graeca. Rec. Otto Keller. Ed. minor. 8, xvii, 295 S. 
Leipzig, Teubner. m. —go. 

Zeitschrift f. afrikanische Sprachen, hrsg. v. C. G. Biittner. 3. Jahrg. 1889- 
90. 4 Hfte. gr. 8,1. Hft. 80S. Berlin, Asher & Co, m. 12. 

Zielitsky. Die M&rchenkomédie in Athen. gr. 8, 72 S. St. Petersburg, 
Schmitedorf. mm. 2. 

Ziemer (Herm.) Jahresbericht iib. allgemeine u. vergleichende Sprachwis- 
senschaft m. besond. Riicksicht auf die alten Sprachen, umfassend die J. 1883- 
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1888. [Aus “Jahresbericht tib. die Fortschritte der class. Altertumswis- 
senschaft.”] gr. 8, iii, 248S. Berlin, Calvary & Co. ‘m. 8. 

Zimmern (H.) Die Assyriologie als Hiilfswissenschaft f. das Studium d. 
Alten Testaments u. d. klassischen Altertums. Antrittsvorlesg. gr. 8, 22 S. 
Konigsberg i-Pr., Koch’s Veri. m.—60. 

Zimmermann (Alb.) Kritische Untersuchungen zu den Posthomerica d. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus. gr. 8, vii, 218S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 4. 
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Aeschylus. The Supplices. A revised text with introduction, critical notes, 
commentary and translation, by T. G. Tucker. London and New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1889. 

Agamemnon (The) of Aeschylus. With an introduction, commentary, and 
translation, by A. W. Verrall. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1889. 

Alexander (W. J.) The Study of Literature. Inaugural Lecture. Toronto, 
1889. 

Allen (T. W.) Notes on Abbreviations in Greek MSS. With eleven pages 
of facsimiles by photo-lithography. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1889. 55s. 

Anonymus adversus Aleatores. Kritisch verbessert, erlautert u. ins Deutsche 
iibersetzt von Adam Miodonski. Mit einem Vorworte von Eduard Wélfflin. 
Erlangen u. Leipzig, Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlg., 1889. 2m. 

Bancroft (A. C.) The Life and Death of Jefferson Davis. New York, /. S. 
Ogilvie, 1889. 

Bradke (P. v.). Ueber Methode u. Ergebnisse der arischen (indogermanischen) 
Alterthumswissenschaft. Historisch-kritische Studien. Giessen, 7. Ricker’ sche 
Buchhandlung. New York, B. Westermann & Co. 7 m. 90 pf. 

Buchheim (Emma S.) German Poetry for Beginners. Oxford, At the Clar- 
endon Press. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1889. . 

Callaway (Morgan). The Absolute Participle in Anglo-Saxon. J. H. U. 
Dissertation. Baltimore, 1889. 

Catulli (Gai Valeri). Recognovit Joh. P. Postgate. London, G. Bell & Son, 
1889. 

Collitz u. Bechtel. Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. Dritter 
Band, drittes Heft. Die argivischen Inschriften bearbeitet von Walther 
Prellwitz. 2m.40pf. Dritter Band,viertes Heft, 1. Halfte. Die Inschriften 
von Aigina, Pholegandros, Anaphe, Astypalaia, Telos, Nisyros, Knidos, bear- 
beitet von Fritz Bechtel. 3m.20pf. Géttingen, Verlag von Vandenhoeck u. 
Ruprecht, 1889. 

Corson (Hiram). An Introduction to Shakespeare. Boston, D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1889. 

Extraits de la Chanson de Roland et de la Vie de Saint Louis par Jean de 
Joinville. Avec introductions, notes et glossaires complets, par Gaston Paris. 
Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1889. 

Franke (Otto). Die Indischen Genusregeln mit dem Text der LifigAnu- 
¢asana’s des Cakatayana, Harsavardhana, Vararuci. Kiel, C. 7. Haeseler, New 
York, G. Z. Stechert, 1889. $3.50. 
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Georges (K. E.) Lexikon der lateinischen Wortformen. Liefg. 2, 3, 4. Leip- 
zig, Hahn'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1889. 

Gradatim. An easy Latin translation book, by H. R. Heatley and H. N. 
Kingdon. Revised by W. C. Collar. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1889. 45 cts. 

Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie. Unter Mitwirkung von K. von 
Amira, W. Arndt, O. Behaghel, etc., herausg. von Hermann Paul. I. Band, 2 
Lieferung, II. Band, 1. Abteilung, 1 Lief., 2. Abteilung, 1. Lief., 1889. 

Haigh (A. E.) The Attic Theatre. A description of the stage and theatre 
of the- Athenians and of the dramatic performances at Athens. With facsimiles 
and illustrations. Oxford, Atthe Clarendon Press, 1889. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by a committee of the clas- 
sical instructors of Harvard University. Vol. I. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1890. $1. 

Horatius (Q. H. Flaccus.) Recensuit atque interpretatus est I. G, Orellius. 
Ex. Quarta Maior. Vol. II. Satirae, Epistulae, Lexicon Horatianum. Post Io. 
G. Baiterum curavit W. Mewes. Fasc. Primus. Berlin, Calvary, 1889. Sub- 
scriptions-pr., 3 m. 

Ipomedon, Hue de Rotelande’s. Ein franzésischer abenteuer-roman des 12 
Jahrhunderts. Zum erstenmale herausg. von E. Kélbing u. E, Koschwitz. 
Breslau, Wilhelm Koebner, 1889. 6m. 

Janssen (Vincent Franz), Gesammtindex zu Kluges etymologischem Worter- 
buch der deutschen Sprache. Strassburg, K. 7. 7rdbner, 1890. 

Jespersen (Otto). The articulation of speech sounds represented by means 
of analphabetic symbols. Marburg i-H., V. G. Zlwert, 1889. 2m. 80 pf. 

Koch (John). Wissenschaftliche Grammatik der Englischen Sprache. Neue 
Bearbeitung (Foelsing-Koch, Lehrbuch der Englischen Sprache III). Berlin, 
Emil Goldschmidt, 1889. 

McFarlane (Alex.) Elementary mathematical tables. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1889. 80 cts. 

Neue (F.) Formenlehre der Lateinischen Sprache. Zweiter Bd. Adjectiva, 
Numeralia, Pronomina, Adverbia, Praipositionen, Conjunctionen, Interjectionen. 
3., ganzl. neu bearbeite Aufl. von C. Wagener. Siebente u. achte Lieferung. 
Berlin, Calvary, 1889. Subscriptionspreis, I m. 50 pf. 

Plautus. The Menaechmii. Edited on the basis of Brix’s edition by Harold 
North Fowler. (Students’ Series of Latin Classics.) Boston, Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, 1889. 

Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon. With introduction, notes, maps and lexicon, 
by H. A. Holden. Cambridge, At the University Press, 1889. 

Reisig (C. K.) Vorlesungen tiber lateinische Sprachwissenschaft mit den 
Anmerkungn. v. Friedr. Haase. 2ter Band. Semasiologie. Neu bearbeitet von 
Ferdinand Heerdegen. Berlin, Ca/vary, 1890. 4m. 

Schmalz (I. H.) Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Asinius Pollio. 2te ver- 
besserte Aufl. Miinchen, C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1890. 

Siebs (Theodor). Zur Geschichte der englisch-friesischen Sprache I. Halle 
a-S., Max Niemeyer, 1889. 

Sophokles’ Kénig Oidipus. Fiir den Schulgebrauch herausg. von Friedrich 
Schubert. 2te verbesserte Auflage. Mit 7 Abbildungen. Leipzig, G. F.eytag. 
60 pf. 
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Studia Patristica. Etudes d’ancienne Littérature Chrétienne. Publi¢es par 
P. Battifol. rer Fascicule. Paris, Z. Leroux, 1889. 

Sturm. Das kaiserliche Stadium auf den Palatin. Mit einem Plan. Wiirz- 
burg, Georg Herts, 1885. 

Tertulliani (Q. Sept. Florent.) opera ex recensione Augusti Reifferscheid 
et Georgii Wissowa. Pars I (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
Vol. XX). Vienna and Prague, Zempsky. Leipzig, Freytag. 15 m. 60 pf. 

Todd (Henry Alfred) La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne. Published 
for the first time, with introd., notes, and vocabulary. Baltimore, 7he Modern 
Language Association, 1889. 

Ullrich (Richard). Studia Tibulliana. De Libri Secundi Editione. Ber- 
lin, W. Weber. 1889. 

White (John Williams). Passages for practice in translation at sight. Part 
IV, Greek. Boston, Ginn & Co.,1889. 90 cts. 

Zimmer (Heinrich). Declamatio in Lucium Sergium Catilinam. Nach 
einer Miinchener Handschrift des XV Jahrh. herausg. von H. Z. Miinchen, 
Buchholz & Werner, 1888. 
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INDEX VOLUMES I-X. 


I.—CONTRIBUTORS.! 


A.=Article. Correspondence. 


Aptsr, C.—Rv. IX 103. 
Autsn, F. D.—A. I 127-45; III 206-7; 
VI 190-216 and 525.—N. III 463-4. 
ALEXANDER, W. J.—A. IV 291-308. 
Auuinson, F.G.—A. I 402-9; VII 203-17. 
—N. I 458-60.—Rv. III 520; V 252-5. 
ARNOLT, W. M.—Rp. X 105-14, 229-37, 
237-48, 365-72, 485-93. 
ARROwsMITH, R.—N. VI 481. 
ASHBURNER, W.—Rv. IX 359-62. 
Avery, J.—A. VII 344-66. 
Bain, C. W.—N. X 84-5. 
Bate, G. H.—A. VI 7-24. 
BaskerVILL, A, M.—Rv. VIII 95-7. 
Bcacksurn, F, A.—A. III 46-58. 
BLoomFik_Lp, M.—A. I 281-326; III 25- 
45; IV 21-62; V 16-30, 178-85; VI 
41-52; VII 466-88; IX 1-41 and 220, 
—Rv. II 507-16; IV 350-1; VII 98- 
103; X 228-9.—C. III 499-500. 
Bourne, E, C.—N. VIII 78-82. 
Branpt, H. C, G.—A. I 146-60.—Rv. I 
742 474; II 103-4, 104-5, 520, 521, 521- 
2.—Rp. I 502-5, 505, 506. 
BriGuT, J. W.—A. V 488-92.—N. VIII 
471-2; IX 219-20.—Rv. VI 221-3, 351- 
4, 493-5; IX 221-7-—Rp. VIII 237- 
41, 496-500; IX 496-502; X 494-501. 
17 Brown, F.—Rv. 1 357-60; Il 225-30; IV 
338-43. ‘ 
18 Browne, W. H.—Rv. VII 103. 
19 BruGcmann, K.—A. VIII 441-7. 
19a Buck, C. D.—A. X 463-6. 
20 Butter, N. M.—N. VI 349-so. 
21 Carraway, M., Jr.—A. X 316-45. 
22 Campse L.—A. I 427-39.—C. III 128- 
9, cf. II 411-24. 
23 Carpenter, W. H.—A. II 204-9.—Rv. 
IIT 77-80, 93-4. 
24 Carter, F.—A, I 17-31. 
25 Cuawninec, E.—Rv. V 251-2, 
26 Cuasz, Tu.—N. V 87. 


N. = Note. 


Rp.= Report. Rv. = Review. 

27 Crapp, E, B.—Rp. VIII 111-15, 241-5, 
491-6; IX 110-17, 247-53, 372-73 X 
100-5, 248-52. 

28 Crement, W. K.—N. VII 82. 

29 H.—A, VIII 214-17; IX 42-57. 
—Rv. VIII 489-90. 

29a Conway, R.S.—A. X 445-59. 

30 Cook, A.S.—A. V 318-24; VI 296-309, 
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41 Emerson, A.—A.1V 204-7; X 265-79.— 


Rv. V 509-13; VII 243-5; IX 96-8.— 
Rp. V 267-9. 
Everett, W.—C. VIII 120.—N. VIII 
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Il.—SUBJECTS. 


A in the dialect of Lyons, IX 243. 

a, Romance parasynthetics in, X 186-99. 

a, Semitic vowel (123), II 446-57- 

a-stems, gen. sg. of, in Lucilius, V 232. 

Abbreviations in MSS, III 105. 

Abd al-ghani, IV 111. 

Ablative absolute of depon. partc. with ob- 
ject, V 393; element in Greek cases, II 98. 

Ablaut in French verbs, IV 214; of Greek 
roots, which show variations between e and 
o (13), I 281-326, V sz, X 280; Greek 
formations with, classified, I 314-20; traces 
of, in Latin, I 306. 

Abraham and Isaac, a mystery play, VI 375. 

Absolén, VI 256. 

Abulwalid’s Hebrew-Arabic dictionary, IV 
112, X 233. 

Accent, affecting French verbs, IV 214; 
affecting Grimm’s law, I 156; effect of, on 
roots, I 311; comparative study of Greek 
(13), IV 2t-62; Greek recessive (13), 1X 
1-41, 220; Indo-European, IV 34; musical, 
in Greek quantitative poetry, VI 383; in 
Sanskrit and in the Veda, I 349 and 282. 

Accentuation, Greek law of, I 311; of Greek 
words and word forms, V 117, 511, X 365; 
of prose books of Old Test., IX 103; Old 
Irish, VI 217. 

Accius, parerga of, X 242. 

Accusative, adverbial, in Latin, VI 255; in 
apposition, II 400; in Greek, II 88-92, 269; 
in Veda, I 350. 

Acharnae, rock tomb at, I 104. 

Achillean bobks of the Iliad, I 34. 

Achilles, picture of embassy to, III 249; 
and Polyxena of Choricius, IV 110; story 
of, II 107; why ? IT 265, 

Acoka and Piyadasi, VIII 377. 

Acoka inscriptions, value of, I 351, V 394, X 
488. 

Acropolis, statue on the, IT 255. 

Adjective, how differing from verb, X 35; 
four classes of, X 36; in -d7lis, X 37; in 
-wds, I 131; thé Latin (61), X 34-44; Old 
English, II 547. 

Adristas = ’Arpioris ‘ weaver,’ IV 237. 

Adverbs, English in -s, III 157; Greek in ri, 
VI 430; Latin in -zter, X 484. 

Aeginetan marbles, grouping of, I 374, II 133. 

Aegis, what? VI 387, VIII 242. 

Aelfric, author of ‘de Temporibus,’ IX soo-1; 
author of Judith, IX 497; book of Esther 
and Job, VIII 238; grammar, III 216; se- 
lected homilies, VII 517; version of Alcuin’s 
interrogationes Sigewulfi, V 378. 

Aelian, Cobet on, V 537, VI 114 and 517. 


Aenesidamos, VI 380. 

Aeolian origin of Ionic epos denied, VIII 382. 

Aecolisms in Homer, V 521-6. 

Aeschines, MSS of, VII 397. 

Aeschylea, Naber, II 250. 

Aeschylus, articular inf. in (51), III 196; 
conditional sentence in, IX 491; choruses 
in, VI 505; death of, V 119; ed. Wecklein, 
ed. Weil, V 543; emended, VII 26:1, X 87 ff. ; 
final sentence in(51), IV 433-5; ideal tragic 
poet, VIII 492; stage of, VIII 508; Weil 
on, VI 248 

Aesch. Agam., notes on (22), I 427-39; 
chorus in, II 520; 59 and 14, 1172, II 251 and 
267; 78, 166, 382, 661, 673 and 681, VI 247; 
642, VII r10; 1331-43, I 105. 

Aesch. Choéph., ed. Sidgwick, V 544; 142, II 
251; 439, VI 151; 959, VI 247. 

Aesch. Eum. 68, 209, 211 and 251, VI 381; 959, 
VI 247; 76, X 246; 429, II 25r. 

Aesch. Pers., corruptions in (69), IX 317-25 ; 
and Bodmer’s Karl von Burgund, IV 513; 
576, II 251; 924, VI 247; 1002, VII 109. 

Aesch. Prom. mvpddpos and Aristoph. Aves 
1494, 1 456; vinctus, conjectures on, VIII 
494; ed, Mather, IV 490; 12, X 114; 43,1 
82; 51, I 373; 141 and 667, II 250. 

Aesch. Sept. c. Th. emended, III 242, X 87; 
ed. Flagg, VI 400; 26, II 531; 320, II 251; 
793, I1 537; 10-13, IV 240; 380-81, VII 261. 

Aesch. Suppl. emended, X, 237; 152, X 113; 
335, II 267; 559 and 784, II 251; 210, 513, 
579, VI 247; 701, I 13. 

Afranius 369, V 125. 

Africa, Nubian grammar, II 363; onomato- 
poeia in some west African languages (99), 
VII 489-95. 

Agastya in the Mahabharata, II 376. 

Agathocles, archonship of, IX 374. 

Agglutination theory, III 234. 

Agon of the old comedy (70), VIII 179-206; 
see also IV 361 and IX 344-53. 

ai and eZ in Austrian dialect of Heinrich the 
Teichner (1350 A. D.), I 222. 


' -ai (gen.) rare in Lucilius, a7 never, V 232 


Aimeri de Narbonne, III 119. 

Akkadian language, etc., II 227, III 465, IV 
342 and V 68; dingir, III 467, X 489, 4or. 

Akominatus, Michael, II 503. 

Albion, VI 382. 

Alcaeus, fr. 5, IV 358. 

Alciphron, fr. 3, 1, III 373. 

Alcman’s parthenion, X 105, 382. 

Alexander and his physician Philip, III 488; 
historians of, IV 530; successors and pub- 
lic credit of, X 109. 
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Alexandrian studies, X 245. 

Alexandrinus, codex, of the N. T., II 165. 

Alexis, II 242; fragments emended, V1 
288-90. 

Alfred’s Orosius, V 318-24, VII 517; transla- 
tion of the Psalter, X 495. 

Algebra, Egyptian, III 367. 

Algonkin tribes, language of the Eastern 
(105), IX 310-16; cf. also VIII 145 ff. 

Alkamenes and the pediment of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia, VII 531; andhis statue 
of Aphrodite, VII 532. 

Alkyoneus, VI 396. 

Alliteration in Anglo-Saxon, X 498; and rime 
in Germanic poetry, I 222, 368, 451; in Latin, 
VIII 235; in Middle English, I 94, X 498; 
cf. also IV 364 and 368; in Roman prose 
writers, VIII 382. 

Alliterative Morte Arthure, sources of the, 
VII 394. 

Alphabet, Ao-Naga, VII 345; Assyrian, II 
228, IV 339 and 342; of the Duenos inscrip- 
tion, X 447; Greek, I 488, X 113, 244; In- 
dian, VIII 378; Persian, VIII 378; Runic, 
VIII 248; Safa, II 373,1V 112; Tzakonian, 
III 85. 

AltdeutscheTextbibliothek, hrsg.von H. Paul, 
II sar. 

Altenglische Bibliothek, hrsg. von E, Kél- 
bing, VII 38s. 

Altfranzésische Bibliothek, hrsg. von W. 
Foerster, Vols. II, III, VI, VIII and XI, 
IV 99 and ror, V 366, VIII 490. 

Ameipsias, the Konnos of, II 26s. 

Amis and Amilloun, II 113, VII 385. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Mommsen on, III 
379; lost books of, X 366; 27, 3, 3,1 486; 
26, 6, 15, IX 365. 

Amnesty, supposed, of the Athenians, I X 238. 

Anacreon, fr. 75, 1X 460. 

Anacreontea, pseudo-, IX 365. 

Anacreontic poem by Theophanes, IX 460. 

Analogy and uniformity (36), V 165-77; cf. 
also X 202 ff. 

Anastrophe, IV 24. 

Anaxagoras, IX 251. 

Anaxilas, fr. 22, 25, VI 288. 

Ancyranum, Monumentum, VIII 509, IX 
108 and 365, X 24r. 

Andocides, Alcib. 18, I 7; de mysteriis, ed. 
Hickie, VI 486. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia, III 91, VI 229, VIII 
88. 

Anglo-Norman versification, IX 119. 

Anglo-Saxon, absolute participle in (21), X 
316-45; alliteration and metre, X 498; An- 
dreas and Cynewulf, I 371, VIII 95; Be 
démes daege, II 385; Christ and Satan, V 
374; Chronicle, sources of, II 113; diction- 
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aries, V 359 and X 227. VI 493; fragments, 
X 494; Genesis and Exodus, author of? 
IV 362; Genesis not by Caedmon, IV 363, VI 
377; Genesis, sources of, VII 390; glosses to 
Boethius (16), V 488-92 ; Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, IX 101; Gospels, V 397; grammars, IV 
224,VI 221; legend of St. Katharine of Alex- 
andria, VI 362; language, I 88and 228; litera- 
ture, Hart’s syllabus of, II 107; metaphor, 
II 108; passage in ‘ The Ruin’ discussed 
(74), VII 367-9; poetry, library of, III 102, 
V 108, VIII 95; primers and readers, I 93, 
IV 332, VII 517, 1X 102; riddles, IX sor; 
translation of the dialogues of Pope Gregory, 
I 368; also cf. Early English and Old Eng- 
lish. 

Anglo-Saxon etymologies, beéhata and gar- 
secg, II 113; dohtor, II 549; ealdorgeard 
(Andr, 1282) =domus vitae, III 101; fir- 
mettonand frimdig (16), VIII 471-2; funde 
and wurde, II 549; laf and life, VI 476; 
mihte = might, III 219; sol, VII 115 ; swatan 
= Scottish swats, beer, VII 115. 

Anthologia Palatina, VIJ 250, X 114 and 240; 
Plan., X 246. 

Antidosis, V 389, VI 116. 

Antimachus, popularity of, I 490. 

Antiochus, the Great, sources for the war of, 
III 242. 

Antipater Tyrius, IV 356. 

Antiphanes, AcrAaovo: fr. 2,1 477; fragments, 
VI 285-6. 

Antiphon, Cobet on, II 242; Herwerden on, 
II 389, V 383-4; Or. I, IX 373 and 510; I 
29, II 468; V 47,15; 5, 29 and 4g, II 398. 

Antisthenes, dialogues ascribed to, IX 375. 

Ao-Naga language of southern Assam (8), 
VII 344-66. 

Aorist and imperfect in Pindar (51), IV 158- 
65; and pres. partic. in Greek, VI 519; 
participle in periphrasis (3), 1V 305; sig- 
matic, formation of, X 286. 

Aorists in sis and sa in Sanskrit (180), VI 
275-84. 

Aphasic speech, symptoms of, X 199. 

Aphrodite and Ares, III 486; birth of, VIII 
242; etymology of, VI 236, VIII 511; 
statue of, VII 532. 

Apion’s Homeric lexicon, VII 251. 

Apollo Pythoktonos, II 530. 

Apollo, statue of, X 104. 

Apollodorus, Bibl. 3, 12, VI 250; 6, 8, X 238. 

Apollonii, regis Tyrii historia, 1V 232. 

Apollonius Dyscolus on article, I 239. 

Apollonius Rhodius, corrections and omis- 
sions of L. andS. in connection with (104), 
IX 85; emendations, V 123, 263,379; X 467. 

Appian, Lucan as historical source for (100), 
V 325-30; emended, IV 116. 
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Apsaras, female divine beings, I 215, 348, VIII 

Apuleius, metamorphoses, X 106; III 5, 14, X 
106. 

Arabic dialect of Bagdad, X 492; of Mosul 
and Mardin, III 364, 1V 509; of Zanzibar, 
1499; grammar (Caspari-Miiller), VIII 36: ; 
names in Greek inscriptions, III 368; 
papyri, II 378; sources for the history of 
Indian medicine, I sor. 

Aratus’ watchword, II 529; title of his work, 
III 377; cf. also VI 116. 

Arcadia in Hermas Pastor, VIII 389. 

Arcadius, V 112. 

Archilochus, story of, V 266; conjectures on 
the text of, VI 235; fr. 9, VIII 386. 

Archimedes, son of Pheidias, IX 250. 

Ares and Aphrodite, III 486. 

Ariadne, crown of, VI 507; clue of, X 372. 

Aricia, inscription of, VI 508. 

Aristarchus’ explanation of Homeric words, 
IX 368-9 ; lexicography of Homer, VII 395. 

Aristides, the apologist, II 126; Quintilianus, 
edit. Jahn, III 360. 

Aristophanea (70), I 454-7; Naber, IV 120-2. 
V 260-1. 

Aristophanes, articular infinitive in (51), III 
196; as poet and politician, IX 234; Dun- 
bar's concordance to, IV 496; conception of 
low comedy in (41), X 265-79; emenda- 
tions, II 136; final sentence in (51), IV 
439; Tis and éors in pronom. repeated 
questions, IX 364. 

Arist. Ach. 25, II 136; 2, 25, 994-9, IV 121; 
502-7, IV 361; 540 and 790, I 455-6; 1095, 
IX 360, 

Arist. Av.,second parabasis on a Greek parch- 
ment of Egypt, III 494; 168, II 127; 492, 
525, 1V 353; 938, X 241; 1245 and 1494 ff., 
I 456; 1136, 1620, 1652, V 260. 

Arist. Eq. 12, II 136; 526, II 529; 230-4, 1V 

121; 935, 1478; 1360, V 125. 

Arist. Lys. 14, V 260. 

Arist. Nub., first and second editions, V 381- 
6; Naber on, V 381-2, 386-7; 50, 541, 583, 
712, 1138, [V 121; 417, 1V 117; 963, II 136. 

Arist. Ran. 609 and 788, V 260; 1124, VII 26s; 
1443-4, I 456. 

Arist. Thesm. 24 and 236, II 136; 855-7, V 260, 
Arist. Vesp., redistribution of the parodos (4), 
I 402; 16,98 and 554, LV 121; 1031, I 78. 

Arist. frg. 230, III 375. 

X 460; among the Arabians, V 529; de 
anima, ed. Wallace, IV 352; Eudemian 
ethics, II 253; episode in the life of, V 538; 
Metaphysics A 7, p. 1072b, 2 (32), I 65-6; 
new codex of Arist., 1X 375; Nicomachean 
ethics of, I 376; English MSS of, III 91; I 
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5, P. 1097a 25, X 112; on articulation, II 
348; on the Athenian constitution, III 241 ; 
Poet. 2, II 528; Politics: Jowett, VII 125; 
in the Middle Ages, IX 238; II 5,11 and 
III x, 10,1 14-5, II 253; tradition of the 
text, X 104; Rhetoric tr. by Welldon, VIII 
118; Windelband on, X 356; writings, how 
to be divided, VII 399; zoological writings 
of, X 113; 118, 1, IIT 493. 

Aristotle, Pseudo-, V 113, 116. 

Ark, Babylonian, dimensions of the (65), IX 
419-24. 

Arminius a member of the gens Arminia, V 
135, VI 261. 

Arm-pitting among the Greeks (75), VI 
151-69. 

Arnobius, III 7; 7, 3, 10, VI 248. 

Arrian’s Anabasis, date of, X 368; speeches 
in, 1X 234; Ionism (4), VII 203-17. 

Arsinoite temple-accounts, VII 538. 

Arsis, force of, in Homer, IX 250, 

Arsés, triseme, in Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
VIII 117. 

Artamis and Artemis (19a), X 462-7. 

Artaxerxes Ochus, date of, V 538; Plutarch’s 
life of, II 236. 

Article, Apollonius Dyscolus on, I 239; Greek, 
in predicate, II 540; repetition and omis- 
sion of, lV 254-7, 265; with proper names 
in Thuc., II 541. 

Articular infinitive in Xenophon and Plato 
(51), III 192-202; again (51), VIII 329-37, 
IX 254; Weiske on the, IV 241; also see II 
470 f., III 112. 

Articulation, what is it? (130), II 345-50. 

Arundelian marbles, metrological bas-relief 
among the, I 482. 

Aryabhata’s numerical notation, II 122. | 

Aryan, VII 257, X 232. 

As final before sonants in Sanskrit (13), III 
25-45- 

Ashpenaz (Dan. I 3), V 394. 

Ashtaroth, meaning of, in the O. T. (47), V 
531- 

Assam, Ao-Naga language of southern, VII 
345+ 

Assimilation of consonants in Latin, VIII 236; 
of ¢ to s in Teutonic, II 238. 

Assimilations in the Talmud, X 233. 

Assonances in Girart de Rossillon, 1V 212. 

Assos, dialect of, III 463-4; investigations at, 
III 350-4. 

Association in substitution and rotation (36), 
X 198-207; of forms, I 503. 

Assumptio Mariae, the oldest Middle Eng- 
lish version of, VII 110. 

Assyrian alphabet, II 228, IV 339 and 342; 
case-endings (123), V 493-4; e-vowel (65), 
II 228, VIII 265-91; lexicography, I 217, 
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II 115 and 119, III 367; sibilants, II 225, 
IV 339. 

Assyrians. primitive seat of, II 116. 

Assyriological notes (87), II 461-4. 

Assyriology, Néldeke on, VIII 503; recent 
work in, II 225-30, IV 338. 

Assyrian proper names: Adar, V 72; Adar- 
malik and Anu-malik, IV 341; ASur, ASSur, 
IV 340; Star, 1V340, VIII 248; Beltis, VIII 
270; Nergal, VIII 274; Nimrod, X 489; 
Nusku, IV 341; Rammanu, IV 340; Sal- 
manu-aSarid, [V 341; SamaS-ditanu, X 492. 

Assyrian words: ahu, IX 423; appittimma, VII 
116; iSakku, I2rz7; isten, VIII 278; uSSuru, 
IV 341; edinu, VIII 278; ekallu, VIII 273; 
elamu and ellamu, VIII 276; eriba, VIII 
272; erisu, odor, II 115; ba’aru, to hunt, 
to fish, II 115; bari, Guyard on, V 395; 
be-e-lu, VIII 269 ; biritu and kaSritu, II 46 ; 
gasiSu, gibbet, I 217; giparu= Heb. go- 
pher, X 492; dagalu, IV 350; digiri and 
hiliba, X 491; zahu, to displace, II 119; 
tebetu, VIII 272; karanuand kurunu, V 72; 
kimahu, mausoleum, II 119; -ma, II 228; 
maSaru, IV 341 ; mitharu, mitharis, IX 4109 ; 
murnisku, horse, II 228; néru, VIII 271; 
neribu, VIII 275; simate, distinctions, VIII 
266; sisd, horse, II 228; gatu, hand, I 218; 
ragamu, IV 349; Sédu, VIII 279; sizbu, 
Sikaru, V 72; Sakanakku, I 217; §amé= 
gavyn or cavyn, VIII 271; Sarru, king, IV 
342 ; tubatu= Heb. tébhah, X 493; tukultu, 

tuklat, IV 

Asiri-Kalpa, a witchcraft practice of the 
Atharva-Veda (85), X 165-97. 

Atargatis, VII 115. 

Atharva-Veda, seven hymns of the (13), VII 
466-88. 

Athena, birth of, VIII 242; yAave@ms, IX 
361; and herimaginary lamp, VII 532; and 
Marsyas, II 259; Parthenos, II 256, 260, V 
267; Promachos of Pheidias, III 249, -X 
104; Skiras, VII 537. 

Athenaeus in Suidas, IX 511; 3, 126b, 7, 302a, 
III 264; 3, 85, VIII 382. 

Athenian archons, how appointed, I 230, II 
398; fr. Ol. 119, 4 to Ol. 123, 4, I 240; bills, 
first and second reading of, II 269; consti- 
tution, Aristotle on, III 241; ypaumareis, 
II 130, 137; league, second, VII 263; naval 
arsenal of Philon (83), III 317-28. 

Athenians and Halieis, VI 388; jurisdiction 
of the, over their allies (90), V 298-317; 
also see I 4-16 and V 478-87; Republic of, 
date, V 390; supposed amnesty of the, IX 
238 ; treatment of Mytilene after 428-7 B. C., 
V 540, VI 382. ; 

Athens, contest of the gods for, III 104, IV 
109; financial history of, IX 232, X 367; 
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harbors in ancient (83), IV 192-203; long 
walls of, 1V 202; relation of Wndiopuarta to 
vounor at (120), X 79-83; scrutiny of magis- 
trates, I 374. 

Atilius Fortunatus 6, 218 (Keil), VIII 107. 

Atlantis, III 247. 

Atropatene, II 378. 

Attalidai, Galatian wars of the, X 106. 

Attic comedy and Lucian, X 366; distribu- 
tion of, IX 344; death-list, IV 373; dialect, 
VII 540; division into trittyes, II 256; 
families and phratries, X 113; inscriptions, 
grammar of, VII 542, IX 378; see also ‘ in- 
scriptions’; metics, IX 509; orthography 
according to inscriptions, I 75; orators, 
articular infinitive in (61), III 197; canon 
of, VII 396; genitive absolute in (118), VI 
310-43; mpiv in (51), II 465-83, VI 482; 
theatre in saecl. V B. C., V 252; timema, 
X 252; treasurer, II 259. 

Attica, national value of, VII 252. 

Atticism, IX 98, X 370; at.Rome, VI 387. 

Attis of Catullus, I 101, 

Aucassin and Nicolette (O, Fr. text), II 234, 
IV 79. 

Augustan festivals, 1V 374. 

Augustus, birth of, I1I 498; new epigram on, 
ILI 238. 

Aurelius Victor and Sallust, VI 508. 

Ausonius and Apollinaris Sidonius, X 248; 
on the MS tradition of, III 258. 

Avesta = word of God, I 212; age and home 
of, II 325, III 363, X 92; calendar of, II 
378; interpretation, methods of, V 533, X 
92; f=original pv, (71), X 86; pairi-aét- 
(sic), nevaus, strduS ('71), X 346. 

Avianus, fables of, ed. Ellis, IX 359-62. 

Avidius Cassius, X 369. 

Axes, ancient Greek and Egyptian, I 467-8. 

Axionicus fr, 2, VI 290. 

Azkara, IV 112. 


Baalim and Ashtaroth in the Old Testament 
(47). V 331-8. 

Babi works, IX 512. 

Babrianae, Coniecturae (39), IV 209-11. 

Babrius, time of, II 127; 75, 6, 1V 355; ed. 
Rutherford, IV 86; ed, Gitlbauer, IV 530. 

Babylon, etymology of, VII 257. 

Babylonian ark, dimensions of (65), IX 419- 
24; also cf. 1V 235; sibilants, IV 339; 
woman’s language (65), V 68-84. 

Baki as a poet, X 236. 

Bale’s comedy concernynge Thre Lawes, IV 
363. 

Ballad book, Prof. Child’s (32), V 466-78. 

Ballynote, book of, Old-Irish treatise on me- 
tres, I 447. 

Balsamiensis, Adam, the Phaletolum of, X 
159. 
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Bantu and Hamitic, II 363. 

Barberino’s Latin letters, IX 241. 

Barbour, the Scottish poet, {II 479; legends, 
VIII 498. 

Bards in Old Ireland distinct from poets I 448. 

Barnfield’s sonnets, IV 504. 

Barytone substantives in -cs, II 267. 

Batrachomyomachia, III 497. 

Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger, VII 111 
and 112; and Fletcher’s Philaster and 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet and Cymbeline, VII 
393-4- 

Beddoes, T. L., a survival of style (132), IV 
445-55- 

Bee, book of the (Syriac), VIII 88. 

Beitrage zur historischen syntax der griech- 
ischen sprache hrsg. v. Schanz, IV 89 and 
416, VI 53, X 381. 

Bentley’s emendations to Plautus, I 351; Vir- 
gil, II 127; English, a study of (110), II 
20-9; MSS of Terence (124), III 59-71; 
New Testament studies, II 166. 

Béowulf and Cynewulf, VIII 499; and Ice- 
landic Grettissaga, I 492; figurative mode of 
expression in, VI 513; list of irregular verbs 
in (63), IV 462-77; saga in Denmark, VIII 
239; translation, and the relations of ancient 
and modern English verse (57), VII 46-78; 
translations, I go, II 355, III 101 ; translated 
by Garnett, IV 84-6, 243-€, VII 114. 

Berber lexicography, VIII 376. 

Berliner. studien, IV 390; wochenschrift, V 
542. 

Berones (Bell. Alex. 53, 1), I 378. 

Berthold, life of Bruder, III 252. 

Bétyl, III 368. 

Bible, editions of, II 149-160. 

Bible francaise au Moyen-age, X 116. 

Bible, language of the English, II 49s. 

Biblica, studia, VII gr. 

Biblical texts, Latin, V 93. 

Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Ro- 
manorum edita curantibus Joanne Kvicala 
et Carolo Schenkl, V 255 and 278, VI 121, 
400 and 499, VII 126 and 544, VIII 360, 510 
and 512. 

Bifrun’s translation of the New Test., 1V 
498-9. 

Bills in Athenian Ecclesia, first and second 
reading of, II 269. 

Biography: Anderson, F. E., I 511; Bartsch, 
K,, X 120, 360; Bernays, IV 359; Dumont, 
A., VII 540; Graux, Ch., III 117-19 ; Grein, 
C. W.M.,I1 92; Giuliani, G. B., VII 121; 
Haldeman, S. S., I 512; Halm, C., VI 366; 
Hawthorne, N., I 113; Lange, Ludw., IX 
376; Loewe, Gust., VI 249; Morris, Ch. 
D., VII 127-30; Miiller, Andr., II 360; 

’ Nicol, Henry, III 124; Paris, Paulin, III 
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124; Packard, L. R.(109), V 403-6; Pluy- 
gers, W,. G., II 245, 387; Quicherat, L., 
VII 542; Ritschl, Friedr. (51), V 339-55; 
Scherer, W, (67), I 19, VIII 34-45; Schu- 
mann, Rob., 1X 373; Seyffarth, G., VII 406, 
VIII 504; Stratmann, F. H., VI 378; 
Thurot, Ch., III 493; Wailly, N. de, IX 
242. 

Birklein on artieular inf., IX 254. 

Blank verse in England, II 83. 

Boccaccio’s Decam. III 9, IX 241; personal 
history, IX 242; Teseide and Chaucer’s 
Knightes Tale, I 227. 

Bodel, les congés de, II 262. 

Bodmer’s Gedichte, IV 515; Karl von Bur- 
gund, IV 513. 

Boeotian dialect, Il 257; of Pindar, VIII 381; 
double calendar, VIII 244; vocalism, I 106. 

Boethius, alliterative version of the metres of, 
VI 364 and 368; Anglo-Saxon glosses to 
(16), V 488-92; version of the metres, VI 
373- 

Boges, Herod., VII 107, III 240. 

Bompois, an Etruscan drachma, I 97; coins 
of Populonia, I 98-100. 

Bonifaci, le catéchisme de, II 262." 

Borrowed word, tests of a, IV 68. 

Brahman of the Mahabharata, V 532, IV 115. 

Brahmanas, Whitney on the, III 392-410. 

Brief Mention. See Reviews. 

Brinton’s library of aboriginal American lit- 
erature, Vols. I-VI, V 101, VI 228, VII 97. 

Browning, sonnets of, X 500. 

Brutus, letters of, VIII 115. 

Bucolic caesura (95), IV 75-6. 

Buddhist studies, I 218, II 122, III 367, 370, 
V 395, X 485. 

Building contract of Delos, IV 108. 

Bull’s blood as a poison, VI 508. 

Burd Ellen, V 477. 

Byblos, inscription of, I 217. 

Byron, Pope’s influence on, I gt; and Robert 
Southey, I 496; Manfred, IV 364. 

Byzantine toothpick, on a, I 98. 


Ca and cha in Old French texts, IX 246. 

Caecilius Natalis of Cirta, I 490; of Calacte 
and the treatise on the sublime, X 377. 

Caedmon, dative and instrumentalis in, VI 
376; Exodus and Daniel, V 108-10; and 
Milton, III 100; not the author of Genesis, 
IV 363. 

Caelius Antipater, IX 107; mons, IX 251. 

Caesar in Mediaeval French, VII 401; B. A. 
8, 2, VI 237; B.C. 1, 22,5, 1V 355; and 
109,5, [V 240; 1, 54, II 248; 3, 112, 2 and 
95, 1, VI 237; B. G.1, 47, 2; 6, 21, 4, V 123; 
3, 7 and 8, I 377; 4, 29, II 534; 5, 40 and 48, 
II 248; 43, II 529; 6,7, 1 and 40, 6, VI 237; 
7, 35» 2, IIT 264. 
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Caesura, III 486; Bucolic, IV 75-6; in Euri- 
pides, II 220, 

Calendar in the Avesta, II 378; Boeotian 
double, VIII 244; Roman, VI 248, VIII 
112, 1X 377, X 376; confusion of in second 
Punic war, IX 370-1; reformed by Caesar, 
X 377. 

Callimachus fr. 172, X 251; Galliambi of and 
Catullus, I ror; Hymn. Del. 9, 10, IX 365. 

Calpurnii Bucolica, ed. Schenkl, VI 499, 
VII 88. 

Canada, French language of (38), VI 135-150, 
VII 141-60, VIII 133-57, 338-42, X 133-58. 

Canephorus, early representations of, I 485. 

Canon of the ten Attic orators, VII 396; New 
Testament, VII 83. 

Canticum de creatione (Early Engl.), I 92. 

Carthage and Rome, V 115; history of, II 
265. 

Cases in Greek, II 87; primitive Semitic, II 
380. 

Cassiodorus, II 268; and Hyginus, III 379. 

Cassiterides, VI 382. 

Caste in India, I 214, 348. 

Castilian texts, IX 244. 

Catalan treatises of grammar and literature, I 
113, 508, IV 517, VII 120. 

Catapatha-Brahmana, ed. Eggeling (130), 
III 391-410. 

Catilinarian conspiracy, VIII 496. 

Cato, date for the founding of Rome, VIII 
492; distichs of, [V 231; gue, et, atgue, in 
(40), VIII 292-328. 

Catullus, Attis of, I 101; Datamus of, I 390; 
Iuventius in, IX 115; 55,20; 32 7-9, I 84; 
55, 11; 64, 278; 65,9, II 532; 68, II 268; 
3,1; 64, 54,243 and 253, VI 236-7; 29, 8, 
VIII 473; 64, 64, IV 355; 125, 1, X 161. 

Celestinus, legend of, I 89. 

Celsus, opiniones omnium philosophorum, VI 
395; writings of, IV 357. 

Cervera, Guylem, proverb of, IX 118. 

Chaeronea, Lion of, I 105. 

Chalcidian cities in the revolt of Samos, VI 
38s. 

Chalybes as inventors of the use of iron, IV 
353- 

Change from simple to emphatic form (do) 
and vice versa, V 444. 

Chapman’s transl. of Homer, V 126. 

Charisius 156, 187, VII 496. 

Chariton 7, 5, 11, IV 355. 

Charlemagne and Emma, II 377. 

Charlemagne, pélerinage de, I 507, VII 119. 

Charleston provincialisms (104), IX 198-213 

Chaucer and John Heywood, IX 473; and 
Maximinianus, IX 84. 

Chaucer’s assembly of foules, I 228; Canter- 
bury tales, prologue, 1V 367; house of fame, 
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II 547; and Pope’s temple of fame, IV 368; 
influence on Douglas, IV 367; James I of 
Scotland,I 493; knightes tale, I 227; legend 
of St. Caecilia, I 227; miller’s tale, I 89; 
minor poems, ed, Skeat, X 07; Mother of 
God, IV 367; prioress’s nun-chaplain, II 
386; reeve’s tale, VIII 109-10. 

China, I 218, II 122, 375, 1V 113; great wall 
of, II 381; Richthofen on, I 499; Niutchen 
dynasty in, X 487. 

Choriciana, I 76, 79, V 266. 

Choricius, Achilles and Polyxena, IV 110; 
Apology of the Mimes, I 78, II 219. 

Chrétien de Troyes, VI 394. 

Chronological fragments, VIII 113. 

Chronology of Cicero’s correspondence after 
Caesar’s death, VII 400; the Diadochi, II 
130; the Ievryxovraetia (90), VII 325-43; 
the year 218 B. C., X 239,246; Roman, 1X 
367; Vedic, X 232. 

Cicero’s correspondence after Caesar’s death, 
VII 400; with Brutus, I 362; fondness for 
the old poets, VIII 117; Gronov Scholiast 
to eleven speeches, V 257, 

Ciceronis palimpsesti, VI 113, 368, 516, 519, 
VII 525; Academica ed. Reid, VI 355; pro 
Archia ed. Thomas, IV 228; emendations, 
V 125; pro Caecina 39, III 110; pro Caelio, 
emended, VI 248 and 251; interpolations 
in, III 237; Cato major, III 260; date of, 
VII 400; haste in composition of, VI 242; 
on a German transl, of Cato (A. D. 1491), X 
359; Catil. I, when delivered? IX 370; II 
8, 1X 110; pro Cluentio so, II 245. 

Ciceronis epistulae ad Atticum, order and 
limits, V 391; emendations, I 82, 480, II 
127, 387; epistolae ad Brutum, III 262, VI 
246, VIII 113, 264, 385; archetype of, VIII 
493; 1X 366; Blondus’ copy of Cod. Lau- 
densis, VIII 242; Petrarch’s discovery of 
the letters, II 137. 

Cicero de domo, Karsten on, I 366; 38, 100, 
VII 109; de finib. 1, 23, II 528; 2, 24 and 
78, V 125; 31, VIII 115; pro Flacco, I 478, 
VII 496; de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 13, 37, II 134; 
Laelius, emended, X 1o1 f.; de lege, 2, 5, 
IV 355, VIII 114° pro Milone 24, 66, VII 
104; pro Muren. 20, 42, IX 376; 131, IX 
106; Nat. deor. 1, 49, VI 388; de offic. 3,3, 
15, III 117. 

Cicero Orator, VI 380, VIII 113; ed. Sandys, 
VII 247; 3, 52, 209, V 125; 48, 159, VII 
108; 191, IX ros. 

Cicero Phil. i 7,15, II 401; 31, II 127; ii2, 
6; 9,21; 14,35; 18, 44,1 108; ii 34, 85, III 
494; 40, 103, VI 248; 108, VIII 113; iii rz, 
27,1 108; 28,11 127; v 4, 10; 12, 31,1 108; 
vii 6, 16, viii 6, 19, I 108; x 3, 6; 7, 15; 
8, 16, I 108. 
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Cicero in Pison., VI 113, VII 541; pro Rab. 
5, 17, VI 252; de republ., VI 368-9; ii 5, 
7; 11, 67, VII 525-6; pro Rosc. Amer. 
ed. Nohl, V 255; pro Scauro 40, V 535. 

Ciceronis Tusc. I, sources of, IV 360; V 36, 
104, VII 110; Verr. v 43, 113, V 125; iv 
128, VI 

Cilicia, geography of, VII 263. 

Cimon, Cobet on, II 249. 

Ciris, on some disputed passages of the (39), 
VIII 1-14; further notes on the (39), VIII 
399-414; 94 (124), VIII 222-3. 

Citania (North. Portug.), antiquities of, I 379, 
II 254. 

Classical literature in the Middle Ages (39), 
X 159-64. 

Classical Review, VIII 119. 

Clement, seven fragments of, VII 87-8. 

Cleomenes VII, reign of, IX 371; the sculp- 
tor, I 483-4. 

Cleon and Thucydides, II 533. 

Clivus Capitolinus, V 264, 39r. 

Cloka, theory of the, II 382. 

Codex Vaticanus of the New Test., II 16s. 

Coelius Antipater, II 534. See Caelius. 

Coincide and coincidence, history of (110), 
I 271-80. 

College series of. Greek authors, VI 94, 523, 
IX 256, X so2. 

Colluthus, the MSS of, III 260. 

Colony, Greek, and the relation to its mother 
city (90), V 479-87. 

Color in the Rig Veda (68), IV 166-92; words 
for, in the Nibelungenlied, IV 183; -system 
of Vergil (103), IV 1-20; -terms among 
Greeks and Romans, IX 369-70. 

Comedy, Agon in Old Attic (70), VIII 179- 
206; Attic, and Lucian, X 366; conception 
of low comedy in Aristoph, (41), X 26s. 

Comic fragments. I 476, II 241, 246; III 374; 
II 126, VIII sos. 

Comicorum Atticorum fragmenta, II, ed. 
Kock, remarks on (39), VI 285-95. 

Commodianus, metre of, II 237. 

Commodus, a decree of, from Lat. insc., I 489. 

Comparative in Homer, II 530; particle piv, 
II 466; with guam and subj., II 399. 

Compass, points of, in antiquity, VII 539. 

Compound, Greek and Hindoo, X 205; sub- 
ject and plural verb in English, III 422-8. 

Compounded verb in the Nala, VI 481. 

Compounds, Cobet on new, I 363. 

Conditional sentence in Aeschylus, IX 4gr; 
in Pindar (51), III 435-46; in Old French, 
IV 81-4. 

Conductor (chief tenant) and coloni (small 
farmers), I 489. 

Congruere, congruens = coincide, coincident, 

I 272. 
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Conscription under the Roman empire, VI 115. 

Consecutio temporum, VI 238; in Latin, VII 
446, VIII 46, 228, IX 158, 

Consecutive sentence in Greek (51), VII 161- 
75» 420. 

Consonant declension in Aelfric’s Grammar, 
III 218; in Old Norse (104), II 30-49, 181- 
203. 

Consonants, assimilation of, in Latin, VIII 
236; gemination of, in Latin, VII 266; gut- 
tural theory of, I 301; palatal theory of, I 
282, 301. 

Consulships of the Julian and Claudian Em- 
perors, II 123. 

Conte du Mantel, VII 403. 

Convergence of different primitive Indo-Eur. 
sounds into one, X 201. 

Coptic fragments on the Arabian conquest of 
Egypt, X 490. 

Coricius (read Choricius), eulogy of Aratius 
and Stephanus, I 76. 

Corinna fr. 20 (32), 165; and Pindar ,VI 114 
and 524. 

Cornificius II 22, 34, 1 488; studia Cornifi- 
ciana, X 369. 

Cossic art = algebra, V 229. 

Cradle, story of the, VIII 109. 

Crates fr. 14, III 374. 

Cratinus, death of, IX 362; emended,I 476, 
VI 293-4. 

Creole, etymology of, III 285-6; patois of 
Louisiana (63), III 285-96; studies, IV 518, 
V 248. 

Crinagoras ed. Rubensohn, IX 362-3. 

Crispus, Horace Od. 2, 2, IV 356. 

Criticism of the New Test., introduction to, 
V 96; Vahlen on, IV 373. 

Culex and other poems of the Appendix Ver- 
giliana (39), III 271-84. 

Cumae, Augustan list of festivals at, IV 373. 

Cuneiform inscriptions and the Old Test.,1V 
338. 

Cursor mundi, X 496. 

Curtius Rufus, VII 275. 

Cybele and Cadmilos, Conze on, I 483. 

Cymbeline, sources of, IV 367, VI 372, VII 
393+ 

Cynewulf, I 94, 96 and 371; author of the 
riddles, V 379; and Béowulf, VIII 499; 
Elene, sources of, VIII 496; Elene, ed. 
Zupitza, I 96 and V 399. 

Cynics, Bernays on the, III 487. 

Cyprian prose, poetical words in (117), VIII 
467-71- 

Cyprianus of Antioch, III 470. 

Cyrenaica, researches in the (52), V 3153. 

Cyrene, vases of, III 250. 


Dalimil, alliter. transl. of the, VI 26r. 


Damasius, the last Archon of Attica elected 

10 years, I 489. 

Damon and the Areopagus, X r1o. 

Dante, Divina Comedia and Chaucer’s House 
of fame, II 547; handbook to, VIII 362; 
Inferno 1, 28, 29, I 234. 

Dares, II 543. 

Dative in Greek, II 99, V 526; -nominative 
of pers, pron. in English (57), IV 283-290; 
reflexive in English, V 377. 

TDawes’s canon, VI 70. 

Days of the week, names of, V 529. 

Dead Sea, VI 518. 

Decasyllabic verse, Romance, IX 118. 

Decimal system among Greeks, IV 235. 

Delos, removal of treasure from, V 119. 

Delphi, Persian expedition against, VII 399. 

Democritus and Leucippus, IV 238; epi 
evOuuins, I 102. 

Demosthenes, biography, ed. Brédif, III 81; 
first oration against Aristogeiton, III 113; 
private orations ed. Paley and Sandys, 
VII 544; public orations ed. Weil, IV s2y, 
VII 544; qflotations from D. in Rhetori- 
cians, VII 534-6; studies on, I 83, III 113, 
X 366; trustworthiness of documents in 
speeches, X 110; de corona 104, IX 107; 
147, I 109; 289, I 75, 378; de Halon. 9, I 
6; in Mid. 10,1 77; in Zenoth. 1, I 15, X 
379; 443; 6, 16; 8, 22 and 62, II 132; 6, 
16, X 240; 34, 25 (90), III 214-15. 

Denarius of Diocletian, II 134. 

Derivations, absurd Stoic, I 367. 

Desuperlative verbs in Latin, VII 122-3. 

Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 18 and 19 
Jahrhunderts, hrsg. v. Bernh. Seuffert, II 
520, III 484, IV sr2, V 4or, VI 524. 

Diadochi, chronology of the, II 130; and 
public credit, X 

Dialect, azand e7 in Austrian, I 222; of Assos 
(2), III 463; Attic, VII 540; Creole, of 
Louisiana, III 285; German, Pennsylvania 
(80), IX 64, 176, 326, 425, X 288; Homeric, 
recent books on, VII 232; Italian, VI 399; 
Nahuatl-Spanish, in Nicaragua (38), V 54, 
tot, 229; Ofitic, Il 397; of Pindar, VIII 
381; Pracrit, III 369; spoken in Palestine 
in the time of Christ, VII 93; Thessalian, 
IV 371; Tzakonian, IT 396, III 83. 

Dialectology, importance of, IV 468, VI 89. 

Dialects and literary language (Socin), IX 
231; modern Greek, I 79; of the Low-Saxon 
territory, I 503; of North Greece (117), 
VII 421-45; de mixtis Graecae linguae 
dialectis, IX 

Dictionaries, Anglo-Saxon, V 359 and 1X 227, 

VI 493; English, V 359, VII 514, IX 227, 

X 94; Greek, III 515, VIII 344, IX 85; 

Hebrew, IV 343; Latin, VIII 345; also see 

under ‘etymology.’ 
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Digamma in inscriptions, VIII 495; in first 
century B. C., IV 240. 

Atxat amd and BdAacac 
(55), I 4-16, 

Diminutives, Latin, and their change of gen- 
der, IX 503. 

Dinarchus c. Aristog. 15 (113), 1X 341; c. 
Demosth. 28 (113), IX 340; cf. also X 252. 

Dio Chrysostomus, use of negative, I 48 ff. ; 
as historian, VII 10s. 

Dio Cassius’ authorities, II 542; and his 
MSS, VII 526, 527; 37, 17, III 498. 

Diodorus, authorities of, II 542; sources of in 
book I, X 109; II, X 240; XVI, 1X 376; 
Timaeus as source of, VIII 111; treatment 
of Roman history, VI 247; book 15, II 539; 
20, 74, II 270. 

Diog. Laertius emended 1, 79, X 244; 10, 142, 
I 76; of Apollonia, X 240, 242. 

Diomedes, de versuum generibus, IX 510. 

Dionysion at Marathon (32), I 58. 

Dionysius, comic poet, fr.2, VI 290; of Hali- 
carnassus, influence upon later Sophists, 
VII 539; Periegetes, VI 386, IX 373; Thrax- 
ars grammatica, VI 225, 

Dioscorides, on a treatise attributed to, X 
108. 

Diphilos, fr. 32, 50, 80, V 98, VI 293. 

Diphthong ec, VIII 97. 

Dipylon gate in Athens, I 105; vases (107), 
III 126. 

Dirae (95-6), two conjectures on (39), X 208. 

Direct speech introduced by a conjunction 
(118), V 221-7. 

Dirhem, value of, II 117, V 396. 

Disputationes morales ap. Mullach 
fr. Phil. I, 544-52, VI 394. 

Dissertationes philologicae Vindobonenses, 
VIII 136. 

Dissimilation of x in Latin, VIII 363. 

Dissyllabic roots, X 280. 

Divi, cult of the, ] 85. 

Dochmius, theory of the, IT 267. 

Dodona, inscription of (88), V 85-6, VI sro. 

Domninus of Larissa on fractions, IV 232. 

Donatus’ commentary on Terence, VII 529. 

Dositheus, new codex of, IX 236. 

Dracontides, son of Leagoras, X 111. 

Dracontius, VIII 364, 1X 2s5r. 

Dramatic exhibitions in Rhodes, X 379. 

Dramatic poets, final sentence in, IV 433. 

Dryden’s paraphrase of Chaucer’s poems, I 
370, 491; theory of the drama, IV 507. 

Dual in Greek, II 86; in Herodotus, II gor. 

Duenos inscription, III 107, 246; IV 354, 360 
(29a), X 445. 

Duoviri sacris faciundis, X 104. 

Dying Alexander of the Uffizi Gallery (41), 
IV 204-7. 


E-vowel, Assyrian (65), VIII 26s. 


Eagle and Aeschylus’ bald head, II 134; and 
Soma, III 366. 

Earl Brand, V 471. 

Ecclesia, Athenian, before and after Eucleides, 
X 8o. 

Edda bibliography, V 542; history and inter- 
pretation of, I 220, V 129; figurative mode 
of expression in, VI 513; and Sibylline 
books, I 440, III 102. See Voluspa. 

Edessa, inscriptions from, IV 510; James of, 
IV 508. 

Edward, the ballad, V_ 474. 

Egibi and Sons, Babylonian bankers, II 119. 

Egyptian algebra, III 367; funeral rites (at 
Thebes), II 116 and 118; hierarchy, X 448; 
history, VII 117; talents, I 375; (modern) 
Germe = dcdpnua, IV 220. 

Egyptians and Pythagoras, II 133; no iron 
among early, V 531. 

Eilhart, French source of, IX 244. 

Electra of Soph. and E. of Eurip., V 265. 

Elegia in Maecenatem (39), IX 265-73, 474. 

Elegiac poets, Greek, VI 504. 

Eleusinian decree, VIII 495. 

Eleusis and Delphi, I 105, 

Elfin knight, V 469. 

Elis saga ok Rosamunda, III 93-4. 

Elymaeans = AcAvuaioz, I 487. 

Emma and Eginhard, E. and Charlemagne, 
II 377. 

Enclisis, IV 31, V 117. 

Enclitic me in early Latin (124), II 50-82. 

Encroachments of «7 on ov in later Greek 
(S12), I 45-57. 

Endinger Judenspiel, V 258. 

English, ballad poetry, II 548; Bentley’s use 
of, II 20; dative-nominative of pers. pron., 
IV 283; dictionary, II ss0, V 389, VI 514, 
IX 227, X 94; and Japanese, VII 258; me- 
tres, III 355, VIII 232; mystery plays, X 
497; new, by Kington-Oliphant, VIII 355; 
Old-French vocalism in, VII 392; perfect 
ptc. used infinitivally (69), III 297-316; 
philology, Storm’s, II 484; phonology, Ig5, 
VII 388; poets (Ward), Vols. III and IV, 
II 105; rhythms, history of, IV 478; some 
points of usage in (59), III 422-33; verse, 
ancient and modern, VII 46-78. 

Englische Sprach- u. Literaturdenkmale des 
XVI, XVII and XVIII Jahrhunderts (K. 
Vollmdller), IV 95, VI 35r. 

English etymologies, amulet, V 530; aroint 
and arout, VII 515; Babylon, VI 257; bad, 
VI s12, VII 114, 517; basket, VII 517; 
bastard, III 477; better, VII 517; bless= 
to redden with blood, I 493; breeze, I1I 479; 
cabriolet (capreolus) VIII 102; catch, I 
495, III 101; chemistry, VII 257; Creole, 

III 285-6; deal=Germ. diele, V 244, X 
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220; dowager, I 205; ease, eld, I 206; 
essay (102), VI 462-71; flask and flagon, : 
flat, flatter, I 204, 205; fleet, foil, I 205 ; gate, 
gnat, gossip, gulf, I 204, 205; heretic, V 
396; hybrid, hybrida (124), V so1-2; how, 
Hindu, I 205, VII 257; icicle, 1 206; Japan 
= zi-pen, sunrise, VII 257; Kelts, VII 502; 
left, as adjective, I 493; Manitou, VIII 147; 
mate, 1205; merry,VII115; mocassin, VIII 
145; much (16), IX 219; mummy, 221; 
Ophir, VIII 257; petun, VIII 339; pirogue, 
VIII 150; shaster: castra, VII 257; suc- 
cotash, VII 339; Tartar, VII 257; tobogan, 
VIII 150; tomahawk, VIII 145; weasand 
(30), I 61, V 477; wearie= worse = evil 
one, V 471; wigwam, VIII 146. 

English words and forms, alms, II 551; aliene, 
II 27; articulate, 345; being built or done, * 
is (110), II 25 and IV 77; better, had, II 
312; bord, in Shakespeare = table, IT 546; 
bug, butterine, butternut, X 96; bummer, 
bushwhacker, X 96; clean, cleanly, clear, 
clearly, V 448; coincide and coincidence, I 
271, II 23; comfortable, II 302; commenti- 
tious, II 27; concede, contemporary, II 27- 
8; consumptive, II 302; credible and credu- 
lous, II 27; critic and criticism, II 23; 
damn and condemn, VII 308; devil, in the 
revised version, III 153; drive and ride, 
IX 498; dureth, V 420 ; enterprize = under- 
take, Il 25; exceeding, exceedingly, V 448; 
extreme, extremely, V 449; fall foul upon, 
Il 23; first, firstly, V 449; full, fully, V 450; 
for-sake (49), III 71-6; go, had rather 
(59),/II 281, 491, V 228; gorilla, IV 353; 
gratuitous, II 24, III 22; had better, II 312; 
hard, hardly, high, highly, V 450; have, 
to, Il 281; hethat, them that, III 161; how, 
how that, IV 276; idiom, ignore, II 27; in- 
gratiate v.n., II 25; insult upon, II 22; is 
being built, II 25, IV 77; it, either enclitic 
or proclitic, III 143; its, III 154; Jennifer, 
V 469; jointed, II 347; latten=let, V 471; 
leech, horse-leech, X 219; lief and lever, II 
286; light, to make light of, VII 392; mar- 
vellous, marvellously, V 450; mighty, 
mightily, V 450; moon, gender of in Engl., 
IX 498; near, nearly, V 451; need, had, II 
319; negoce, II 20; occlude (verb) (110), 
IIT 464; one-the other, or the one-the other, 
III 165; owe, owing, III 299; plagiary = 
plagiarist, II 22; plain, plainly, V 451; 
putid, II 27; quick, quickly, V 451; rathe, 
rather, II 304; rather had go, II 281, 491,V 
228; rath-ripe, V 228; recognosce, II 27; 
relish and resent, v. n., II 25; ride and 

drive, IX 498; right, rightly, V 451; scarce, 

scarcely, V 451 ; slow, slowly, sore, sorely, 

V 452; so-ever, separated, V 446; strange, 
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strangely, V 452; sun, gender of in Eng- 
lish, IX 498; tall compliment, II 24; -th, 
third pers. pl. in, III 430; than and then, 
VII 257; that=—that that, V 48; the, with 
names of rivers, III 148, 428; thee for thou 
(Quaker), IV 285; them that, III 161; to 
and infin. mood separated, II 224, III 17, V 
228; too thin, II 24; two and a half inches, 
II 114; you, IV 283; whereas, III 142; 
whether, VII 306; which (of persons), III 
145; which, the which, V 423; while= 
till, V 428; whiles, III 157 and 429; witty, 
II 23. 

Ennius and his predecessors, IX 116; in the 
Middle Ages, VI 242; ap. Cic. de div., I 31, 
66; ap. Fest. 325, VII 540; fr. 348b, X 100. 

Enoch, book of, III 365; of Ascoli’s MS of 
the Elegia in Maecenatem (39), IX 265. 

Epeur = Epeios, X 246. 

Ephebic inscription (88), VI 1-6. 

Ephippus, II 241, VI 288. 

Ephraém, St., V 204. 

Epicharmus ap. Clem. Alex, Strom., V 43, IX 
375+ 

Epicurea, IX 229. 

Epinal glossary, VII 499. 

Epigraphy, knowledge of, important, I 75; 
Greek, III 105, IX 353; Hiibner’s exempla 
Script. epigr., VI 262; Semitic, Carpentras- 
stone, I 212; South Arabian, IV 508. 

Epopee, French, VII 121, 122. 

Equites equo privato, VI 252. 

Eratosthenes’ xpovoypadia, X 378. 

Erl of Toulous and the Empress of Almayn, 
III 220. 

Erlington, V 472. 

Eros-group, I 481. 

Eshmounazar, tomb of, II 117, X 489. 

Ethiopian campaigns in Arabia, II 380. 

Ethiopic history, studies in, III 366; jan= 
elephant, III 370. 

Etruscan drachma, I 97. 

Etruscan influence on early Latin, III 257; 
studies, IV 240, VI 387. 

Etymological and grammatical notes (2), I 
127; notes (13), VI 41; studies (102), III 
329, V 63. 

Etymological dictionaries, English (Skeat), 
I 203; German (Kluge), III 476, V 243, X 
216; Latin (Bréal and Bailly), VI 231. 

Etymologicum magnum, sources of, X t10. 

Etymologies, Etruscan, IX 240; popular in 
Talmud, X 233. 

Etymology as treated by Varro and Verrius 
Flaccus, I 260; in Gesenius’ dictionary IX 
ed., IV 345; Latin and Greek, III 348; 
principles of English, IX 221. 

Eubulus fr. 15, 32, 2 and 105, 115, VI 286-7. 

Eucleides, Optica, IX 105. 
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Eucles = Orcus, IV 356. 

Eudocia, Violarium of, III 489, IV 109, V 
114 f., VII 

Eulenspiegel, II 393. 

Eunapius, emended, I 475, III 373. 

Euripidea, III 371, 495, 496, IV 118, 120. 

Euripides, articular infin. in, III 196; bust of, 
III 247; caesura in (70), II 220; emended 
by Wecklein, II 266; F. W. Schmidt, X 
90; final sentence in, IV 437; tragedies, ed. 
Weil, II 266, 

Eur, Alc., I 72, 191, III 223, X 90; 403, 1453; 
45° 574, 713, I 375; 827, I 478; 161, III 
3723 231, 362, 526, 540, 728, 814, X go. 

Eur, Androm., time of composition of, V 390. 

Eur. Bacch., ed. Sandys, VI 524; 259, 1065, 
1070, IV 119; 472, 1X 113. 

Eur, Cyc., I 187-91; 505, III 242. 

Eur. Electra, V 265; 977, II 538. 

Eur. frg.977 and 1039, I 238; 167 and 1008, II 
4233; 733 and 899, III 242; 200 and 385, VI 
370; new fragment of, I 192, 229, 236, 477; 
II 125, 219. 

Eur. Hec. 96 and 145, II 267; 1270, VI 370, 
X 254; 246, 836, 1155, III 496. 

Eur. Hel. 1590, IV 118; 656, VI sos. 

Eur. Heraclidae, Wilamowitz on, IV 369-70; 
906-9, I 238. 

Eur, Hipp., ed. Barthold, II 266; 253, I 478; 
gs50 and 1076, II 267; 42, III 372; 1148, III 
242. 

Eur. Ion, date and Creusa’s mishap, II ror; 
1489, II 265; 1037, II 241; 54, 304, 506, 1V 
118. 

Eur, Iph. A. 1002, I 238; 373 and 407, II 267; 
213, 251 and 674, 541, 447-9, III 242, 495. 
Eur. Iph. T. 932, I 373; 782, VI 235; 800, II 

218; ed. Flagg, X so2. 

Eur. Medea, Aegeus introduction in the (26), 
I 487, V 87; ed. Verrall, III 340; emended, 
X 91; Wilamowitz on, II 252, III 372; 160, 
1 375; 824 ff., 1251, 1256, 1566, etc., I 487; 
11 and 12, II 131; 106, 345, 798, 1109, II 399; 
1266, II 267; 217, IX 372; 30, 39, 123-4, 
etc., III 341. 

Eur. Phaéthon, reconstruction of, V 389. 

Eur. Protesilaus, reconstruction of, VII 250. 

Eur, Rhesus 274, 327-8, III 371. 

Eur. Troades 440, III 372. 

Europe and Heb, ‘ereb, evening, I 472; origi- 
nal population of, V 532. 

Eutropius, VI 500. 

Evander = Effandus, VI 387. 

Evelyn, John, on spelling reform (110), IV 
456. 

Evocati, the Roman avaxAnrot, I ro2, 

Excavations at Assos, III 350; at Neumagen, 

IV 358; at Olympia, I 482; on the Pala- 

midi (near Nauplia), II 257; in Tegea, Il 255. 
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Excluded third, V 380. 
Exercitus Britannicus, III 379. 
Exsuperantius, III 420, 


F jntersonantal in Old Latin, X 247. 
Fabius Pictor, annals of, IX 248. 
Fadhl, the poetess, II 373. 

Farms in Italy, VI 395. 

Fause knight, V 470. 

Faust, Goethe’s, III 221, VIII 484; Mar- 
lowe’s, I 370, 372, IV 363; and Wagner 
pantomimes in England, VI 376. 

Faust sage and Cyprian, III 470. 

Faust volksbuch, VIII soo. 

Fayyum papyri, origin of, VIII 08, 38r. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, poem in honor of, 
IX 241. 

Festus Pompeius, I 253, X ror. 

Fierabras, romance of, VI 372, X 115. 

Final sentence in Greek (51), IV 416, VI 53. 

Fire-blower, IX 233. 

Flagellants, Songs of the, VIII 528. 

Fleay’s rime test applied to Ben Jonson, 1X 
501. 

Fletcher (see Beaumont), VII 111, 112, 393. 

Flore and Blancheflur, VI 259. 

Florilegia, II 526. 

Florus, Lucan as source of, V 112; emended, 
VI 367, 505. 

Flute-music, history of, II 373, 531. 

Flutes, Greek, IV 233, VII 544. 

Folk-lore Society in London, IT 54s. 

Foot-measure, Italian, IX 508, so9. 

Forrest’s Theophilus legend, VI 371. 

Fourth play in the tetralogy ('70), I 187. 

Fragmenta Herculanensia, VII 91. 

Fragments of Attic comic poets, VIII 505; of 
Sophocles (89, 22), II 411, III 128 and 125; 
new, of Euripides, I 236, II 125, 219; new, 
of Greek historians, I 488. 

Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen (1772), IV 512. 

Fratres Arvales, I 244. 

French Canada, language, contributions to a 
history of (38), VI 135; speech mixture in 
(38): (1) external influence, VII 141; (2) 
Indian and French, VIII 133, 338; (3) Eng- 
lish and French, X 133. 

French imperfect and subj., I 410, III 115; 
language and literature (Bartsch), VII 358; 
phonetics, III 122, [X 123 ; style, two points 
in (86), VI 344; verb, inorganic change of 
sound in, IV 214; verbs in -eler and -eter 
(96), I 16r. 

French etymologies, banquet, cuisencon, frois- 

ser, maquiller, malade, meuble, étage, I 234; 

barge, soin, X 247; bouquetin, X 1a:; 

brandelle, brande, X 118; car=quare, II 

266; carcabeau, X 120; Chitry (p. n.), IX 

241; choisel (=caucellum), IX 245; dans, 

VII 405; fade, X 118; sache (je ne sache 

pas), I 199, 461, II 214; trebalh, X 119. 
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Fronto, notes on, VII 267. 

Funeral rites, Egyptian, II 116, 118. 

Future imperative, forms of (Latin), I 372; in 
Romance, VI 254, 501; indic. with av, III 
114; infin. pass. in -«ér¢ (Latin), VII 122; 
subjunct. in Latin, VIII 234. 


Gad = Tyche, VII 115. 

Gaius’ latinity, IV 495. 

Galen, Cobet on, II 241, III 497, IV 117, VI 
517, VII 524, 527; and Thessalus, VI 517; 
Codex Hamilton 329, X 105. 

Galen’s method of literary criticism, X 111. 

Galliambi of Callimachus and Catullus, I 1or. 

Gallic Latin, VI 253. 

Gallus, so-called fragment of, I 231. 

Game and fish, why not sacrificed? IX 509. 

Gamelyn, tale of, II 111, 114, VI 358. 

Garnier, R., les tragédies, IV 97. 

Gascoigne’s Glass of government, VIII 108. 

Gathas of Mills (13, 89), II 119, ITI 499, IX 
515, X 92. 

— problem of the Homeric poems (97), 

32. 

Gellius, Aulus, III 5; indebtedness to Verrius 
Flaccus, II 6; quotations from Verrius 
Flaccus, I 258; Noctes Atticae of (95), IV 
391; ed. Hertz, IX 111; emended, I 367, 
487, II 136, VIII 107. 

Gemination of consonants in Latin, VII 266. 

Geminia Titulla, epitaph of, I 99. 

Geminus, date and works of, 1X 105; Isagoge 
of, translation of, 1X 107, 248, 

Gender of Greek substantives, II 85; in Bantu, 
II 367. 

—— Semitic grammar, problems of (123), 

416. 

Genitive absolute in Attic orators (118), VI 
310; after superlative in Greek, VII 400; in 
Greek (51), II 92; position of in Greek, 
VII 290; syntactical use in Old English, 
VII 390, 393;. with ellipsis of governing 
noun in Latin, VIT 123. 

Geographical proper names as appellatives in 
Latin, VIII 107. 

Gerasa, inscriptions from (2), III 206, VI 196, 
§25, VIII 107. 

Gerefa, VIII 240, 

German, elementary, II 521; Pennsylvania 
(80), IX 64, 176, 326, 425, 517, X 288; river- 
names, I 505; syntax, I 220, 

Germans, original home of, VII soo. 

Germanicantiquities (Miillenhoft), IX 475; and 
Keltic, I 440; languages, weak preterite of 
(29), IX 41; cf. I 503. 

German etymologies, X 220-1; arzt, ahle, 

ahnden, IV 244, X 220; bastard, batzen, 

behuf, bigott, brise, III 477-9; bursche, 

buche, V 245; beige, X 220; diele, V 244; 

decken, X 220; hammel, X 220; kabliau, 

kacken, kauern, X 220; missen, II 238; 
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otter, VIII 373; welle, V 245; stauche, 
zelter, X 221. 

German words and forms, das and dasz in 
Luther’s Bible, III 255; derjenige, durch- 
aus, IV 203; dortig, ehrerbietung, gleich- 
falls, VI 260; erbfal, clerical error for erb- 
sal, VI 258; hahnrei and horner aufsetzen, 
VI 257; mehrmalen, nummerei, VI 260; 
mir and mih in Middle-Low-German, I 220; 
pestilenzisch, zustand, VI 260; Siegdank 
(p. n.), IX 238; werden, V 136. 

Germanicus, campaign of, 16 A. D., VIII 
496, X 238. 

Germanus, VIII 248. 

Germanus, Dominicus, IV 5:1. 

Gerund, origin of the name, VI soz. 

Gerundia and gerundiva, der ursprung der 
lateinischen (19), VIII 441-7. 

Gerunds and gerundives in Pliny’s letters 
(101), IX 214; annals of;Tacitus (101), 
IX 462. 

Gesenius, Hebrew dictionary, IV 343. 

Giants and Titans in antique myth and art, 
IX 96. 

Giengen, Georg von, VIII 247. 

Gigantomachia of Pergamum, IV 204. 

Gil Brenton, V 471. 

Girart de Rosillon, IV 212, 

Gladiatorial games, VII 533; schools closed 
399 A. D., V 541; also cf. III 231, X 242. 

Glaucus of Rhegion, X 240. 

Glossary, medico-botanical of Siena, V 390; 
Phillipps (39), VI 451, VII 310; St. Gallen, 
VII 497. 

Glosses, Latin, VII 122. 

Gnipho, IV 356. 

Gods and demi-gods in Latin proverbs, VIII 


106. 

Golagus and Gawain, E, E, poem, I 371. 

Golgoi, II 223. 

Gonzaga MSS, III 119. 

Gordobuc, ed. L. T. Smith, IV 95. 

Gorgias, extant speeches of, X 254. 

Gorilla, a slip, IV 353. 

Gospel, St. Matthew (Angl.-Sax.), IX 101; 
St. Luke, collation of (114), V 454. 

Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, V 397; Old-Latin, 
VI 223; Synoptic, VI 99, VII 94. 

Goethe’s Faust, III 221, VIII 484; Heiden- 
réslein, II '395; Jahrmarktsfest, I 16-31; 
works (ed. by Weimar Society), VIII 484. 

Gothic, I 474, X 217; Bible influenced by 
Latin, II 392, IV 101; inchoative or -verbs 
(37),' VI 39. 

Graecizing’ school of etymology in Rome, I 
263. 

Granius, Aulus, VI 245. 

Graves at Palamidi, II 257. 

Greek accent (13), IV 21, IX 1; alphabet, I 
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488; archaeology, VII 243; Attic and later, 
IV 87; colony and its mother city (90), V 
479; conditional sentence, III 158; con- 
secutive sentence, VII 161, 420; contract 
verbs, IX 515; dialect-mixture, IX 489; 
also see ‘dialect’; final sentence (51), IV 
416, VI 53; flutes, IV 233, VI 544; gram- 
mars, I 463, II 507, 1V 232, V 400, IX 256; 
history, II 101, 1X 365; impersonal passive, 
III 116; infinitive -c@ar, II 516; influence 
on Latin, III 194; kings, list of, IX 238; 
language, contributions to a history of, V 
509; legal phraseology, VI 55; MSS, quires 
in (566), VII 27-32; measures, III 248, 264, 
324; metres, IX 247; New Testament, II 
151 ff., VI 400; numbers in, II 86; @ in 
Roman writing, I 101; parchment of Egyp- 
tian origin, III 494, IV 109; participle, 
stylistic effect of (51), IX 137; particles, 
V 123; perfect in -xa, II 515; sculpture, in- 
troduction to, 1X 125; synonymic (Schmidt), 
VII 406; syntax, II 83, IIT 434, 446, 1V 158, 
IX 249; tachygraphy, V 516; theatre, V 
252; thought, studies in, VIII 84; treat- 
ment of original hard aspirates (93), VIII 
207; vocalism, II 508, VII 97; word-ictus 
in, V 117; verbs in-w and -ut, II 51s. 
Greek etymologies, ’A@jvar, X 248; = 
(Mod. Gr.) axéua=eér, V 511; 
IX 373; auBadAaxetv} VI 46; av, III 447; 
*Avoddcxos, III 463; apa, ap and pa, V 2309, 
VI 44; "Apreus, "Aprapts, X 463; avrds, IV 
67; BodABds, 1V 68; yopyds, LV 69; Sevrepos, 
I 381 ; Anujrnp= V 541; «lev, 
II 532; evi, év, eis, V 240; Ews, IV 416; 
Geds, IV 508, V 529; "Ixapos, ’Ikdptos, “Ixos, 
X 248; ip@iuos and Vedic ksi (29), VIII 
214; Kapxapos, Kapxadéos, III 336; Kxao- 
= VI 384; Kév, 
III 447; VIII 211; KepwdAds= 
X 248; xiwv, VI 439; IIT 
339; Aeitwy:Aairwyv, III 106; paxap= 
macto, I 459; wadakés, III 332; MtAriddns, X 
248; piv, X 103; uippapxus, III 329; véxrap, 
IX 115; vexaw, X 369; viv, X 103; diouar, 
diw, IV 69 ; Ouvupe, X 108; ovpovs (Il. 2, 153), 
VII 382; dumadrds, VIII 212; mapbévos, 
VIII 212; wémwv, VI 42; II 
509; miap= tiwv, I 458-60; miouar, VI 443; 
movtos, Ipounbeds, VIII 212; I 
132; VI 444; Ipoxovvngos, VI 
519; mpovoedrccv, II 134; pa, VI 44, VIII 
507; oadvradov, VII 257; wéBowar, I 382; 
Seiptos, IV 66, X 282; wédas, ceAavva, X 
28x f.; III 333; oipacov, IV 66; 
aobds, III 333; orvpag, I 101; oradpvay, 
atvaAos (stilus), IX 114-15; = togei, 
VII 257; Tédnwves, III 86; ryBevvos, IX 
237; Tpéxw, Tpdxos, VIII 209; wmeip, V 241; 
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bpéw, II 137; xapdoow and xappy, III 334; 
XdpuBdts, xnp, III 334, 336; xtAcoe not a 
very old form, II 510, VI 437, 450; wén, 
VIII 345; wpeAdw, VIII 209, 

Greek words and forms, a4 wherefore, VII 
262; aBAnxpés and BAnxpés (108) X 468; 
II 135; aypwwmds, I 130; aywv 
Adywv, X 383; ayyedos, IX 251; aidws and 
aicxvvn, IX 253; aiei, VI 426; aigndos, I 
59; aipatwrds, I 130; aloa, VIII 467; 
aicupvav, III 106; axoorjoas, VIII 470, 
480; adAova, VIII 467; addnoris, I 467; 
(as) aAnbeia, X 240, 473; 
ads, III 244; auéepyw, IX 85; 
Gputedos, autmpov, aumvt, VII 106; 
yujers and audiyvos, V 543; audiédcooa, 
I 467; av and xév, III 434, 475; with fut. 
indic., III 114; and optative in Isaeus, III 
259; ava, VIII 114; avdpyvpor, use of, VII 
536; avoiyw, I 373; avwyw, VIII 470; ava, 
VIII 470, 480; avri with anarthous inf., II 
470; avridoars, V 389, VI 116; avtwrds, I 
130; amaywyyn, VI 507, VIII 241; amapéo- 
cacGa, III 258; amd and mapa, X 252; 
Oat, I 366; and aroorpé- 
248; II 354; ap@pov from 
apraw, 1 239; dpxovres Erwvupor, I 372, IT 
398; aorepwmrds, I 130; avtéxwdos, VI 235; 
avrAds, avaAnris, avaAwdia, I 373, II 531; 
advwv tiny, III 244; axpe in Xenophon, 
X 375; awpos, I 467; Bidw, use of in Lucian, 
I 364; Bpwcopa, III 243; yauéw, VIII 
344; yeAetyv—gilbus, IV 13; yevéo@a, III 
491; yiyveo@a with partic., IV 291; yAav- 
kom, IX 366; yopywmds, I 130; ypap- 
parets in Athens, II 130, 137; ypaupary 
for -et, II 399; yvia hands and feet, VII 
395, VIII 112; yuvis, V 512; 
taeda, IX 115; Saxvos Dekhan, VII 257; 
Saidpwv fiery-hearted, I 133; Sé5wxa and 
perfects in -xa, II 515; 5% changed into av, 
IV 354; SHAov ore and SHAov ws in Plato, 
X 472; VI 394; 
and -ea@ar, II 247; VI 220; 
THs and dcometys, VI 111; amd cup- 
Bodwv, I 4; Sixac cvpBddracac,I 4, V 298; 
Soximacia, I 374; vo in Aris- 
totle, I 376; Sopwaas, III 325; Spaua, tav- 
Spetov and rd yvvacxetov, II 527; dpdcos, 
gender of, II 86; éa, I 455; €@vos (provin- 
cia), I 378; éyyvn and derivatives, II 343; 
€yxotdos = incile, IX 251; reduced to 
in Homer (117), VI 419; cf. VIII 97; « 
and éav, construction of, III 434, IX 491; 
el and égri, orthotonesis of, IV 59; eidws, 
construction of, VIII 112; efuc, III 228; 
elvae with participle, IV 291 ; ciouxviat, III 
240; eimetv, construction of, IV 88; in 
Plato, X 437; eigi, IV 26; exaoro in 


Homer,VI 238 ; éx@pacecs of Philostratus I, 
V 539; €Acé vaulted ceiling, VI 216; évap- 
Opos, II 347; évrds = intus, V 242; not 
oxjow preferred in Attic orators, VI 508; 
émavaywyn, éewavahéperv, 
pev, IV 355; and irapxos, VI 467; 
mrepdevta ene antepdevta, VIII 111; 
V 262; éemréunv and érrauny, 
IX 375; ‘Epuns, IX 251; (Aeol.)= 
eioi, III 463; éore, 515; evOvvrnpia, III 
324; ewviAatos, X 453; II 353; 
evmatpts and evmarpidys, X 372; evxwAd, 
VIII 468; éedopav, II 107, X 124; Ews, con- 
struction of, IV 416; favag, VIII 468; 
Fedévn, Féda, X 281; Fpatpa = I 239; 
and positione in prosody, I 231; 
pds, 1131; Onpouayia, VI 384; in the 
Peiraeus, II 267; -y or -ec 2 p. sg. pass., II 
252; ov and wy, X 123; 8’ os, history 
of, X 241; Hla, V1 437; jAexrpov, VIII 345; 
tapBos SpOcos, X 371; idé, VIII 471; iepa, 
I 430; ixpea, X 369; ixrevw and ixris, II 
267; ida&év, VI 438; idcyyos not ciAcyyos, 
II 245; tos, ta, VII 383; tovAos = Iulius, 
IX 250; imméns (plur. in inscript.), IV 108; 
immos, II 86; (barytone nouns), II 269 ; 
itén, VI 438; xaOdmep, Plato’s use of, III 
376; Kai yap tor, IV 231; Kadvumara, IIT 
325; X 382; xapy, II 85; xara 
otoixous and xara ¢vyd, I 408; 
and VII 529; Katayedar c. 
dat. impugned by Cobet, V 385; xavvaxns 
Ar. Vesp. 1132, X 489; xeAevw with dat. 
and inf., VIII 120; xépauos, VIII 468, 480; 
xiBwrot, III 326; and xpiBavos, V 
115; Kvpvos, proper name or common 
noun? VI 369; Aevyaddos, IX 368; Aibos 
Adprios, X 242; Aixvov, VI 437; Aoyyaves, 
X 374; Aoyrorixdv, in Aristotle, I 376; 
Aéxos, Pitanate, VI 515; AvxdBas, V 266; 
(marc-ulus), III 330; maddsov= 
magis, II 530; waprupéw, constr. of, VIII 
114,1365; macOAn, X 241; pacOAns, X 255; 
paotpoi (46), VI 472; macxadigev, VI 
151; méudouat, to disregard, I 453; 
pvac, IIT 325; wera and ovv (61), IV 419, 
VI 64, VIII 218; weraBarixds = transitive, 
II 89; mérocxor, IV 93; wéxptin Xenophon, 
X 375; méxpeurep in Plato, III 376; py, I 
46, III 195; ay ov c. partic., III 194, VII 
169; in Plato, III 376, X 472; uyrpo- 
and IV 23; verbs 
in, in Herodotus, V 262; wopiar, IX 251; 
muxot, VIII 469; v IV 234, 
VI 108, 427; vydAcrys, VI 438; véuor and 
(120), X 79; vduos SpOos, X 
371; vv, VIII 471; vucrepwrds, 1131; vara 
Sinvexéa, VIII 241; 6, Swep, a wherefore, 


VII 262; Sapus, VIII 469; -otnv {Cobet on), 
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II 246; oixripew, not oixreipew, VI 517; 
oluos, gender of, II 86; olos and olds te, 
VII 165, X 124; Oudypappos and dpoypap- 
patos, I 364; dudadders, VIII 344; Smov, 
VI 518; Omws with I aor. subj., II 243, 244, 
389; III 324; dpopat, IIT 325; 
ére before or. recta, V 221; dre wy, I 51, III 
196 ; ov and wy, I 48 foll.; od wy, III 202, X 
124; ovdéves, II 244; ovdérore, 
X 252; ovK odv, ovKovy and ovxodr, III 202; 
ovAvos fleecy, hairy, II 266; dpeiAnua and 
xpéos, X 252; dduis, VII 384; dhpa, IV 422; 
napa and amdé, X 252; mapéxw and mapéxo- 
pat, VII 529; mapos and mpiv with infin., IT 
471; mapos with present indic., V 240 ; mept- 
atpeiv, I 365; meptopay and vmepopay, III 
498; meptopay and épopav, X 124; mvvtds, 
VIII 469; mddas II 265; modus ExxAn- 
tos, | 7; moAn for moder, II 399; mpacrs, 
xadyn and xaxy, II 382; mpiv in Attic ora- 
tors (51), II 465; also see IV 89, VI 482, 
VII 382; mpiv av c. coni., after unreal con- 
dition, I 458; mp6, I 377; mpoaywv, what ? 
VI 384; mpdérepor wore, II 4713; mpoxerpo- 
tovia, II 269, 532; mpwrdyovos, VI 238; 
muprov, III 107; weuvds, VII 407; Serphves 
=trahitoriae, X 38; oremryjprov, I 376; 
otixos, LV 136; orparor, tribal divisions, X 
241; oTpoby X 382; ovyypadai, X 
81; in Aristotle, 
X 460; ciuBoda, I 6; civ and wera, IV 418, 
VIII 218; oxedév in Plato, X 472; Ta, TH, 
VIII 471; re in Plato’s Tim., X 471; -réos 
(adj.), X 443; rerparoaAcevs, pl. I 58; 
tnAovpds, 1 127; I 130; 
pat, 12323 rivowar, VI 443; Tis and darts 
in repeated questions, IX 364; totvuy, V 
124; VII 384; rod final, with 
inf., IV 418; tpia Srynorxdpov, X 382; 
tintw, III 227; wvdpia, use of, III 227; 
Umapxos, V1 467; VI 488; vaoods= 
hasta, IX 237; datdpwrds, 1130; happaxoi, 
IX 509; dds, dapevos, etc., IV 161; dys, 
orthotonesis of; diyjaas, IV 60, IX 100; 
tAdvOpwmros in Aristotle, IX 250; dAoyw- 
més, 1 130; IX 368; hdvos aiparos, 
VII 382; xatpopar, II 530; xadxov Badds 
(Aesch. Ag. 612), I 434; xpavw, VIII 470; 
xpyotmov, VIII 345; III 258 ; 
and vouor, X 79; adjec- 
tives in, 1 131; ws final, II 107, IV 419; ws, 
limits of, VII 167; ws, temporal, VII 543; 
@s émos eimrety in Plato, X 238; womep in 
Plato, III 376; wore, VII 165; wrecdy in 
Homer, III 126. 

Gregorius Palamas, VI 233. 

Grettis-saga and Béowulf, I 492, II 108. 

Grhyasamgrahaparicishta des Gobhilaputra, 
Bloomfield’s, IIT 362. 


Grimm’s law, I 146, 312. 

Grisons, IV 487. 

Grote on the Iliad, I 32. 

Giiegiience, V 56, 102. 

Guinglani, romance of, IX 117. 

Gulliver’s travels, sources of, IX 500. 

Guna applied to Greek and Gothic roots, 1 
285, II 508. 

Gutturals, Semitic, in Assyrian, IV 343. 

Gyges, the period of, III 237. 

Gylfaginning, sources of the, I 504. 


H, Latin, in the fourth century, VI 392. 

h dropped before Z, x, and win Teutonic, I 63. 

had rather go and analogous locutions, II 
281, V 228. 

Hagedorn’s poems, IV 513. 

Hagiologic MS in the Philadelphia library 

(60), VII 218. 

Halicarnasus, not Halicarnassus, V 261. 

Hamitic and Bantu, II 364. 

Hammurabi, inscr. of, IV 11s. 

Hannibal in Livy, VII 530, 531. 

Harbors of ancient Athens, IV 192. 

Harbors of Pompeii, III 242, EV 362. 

Hardy, Alex., le théatre de, VI 360. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, I 38:1. 

Harmonia’s necklace, VI 507. 

Harper’s Lat. dict., errors in, VIII 345. 

Harpocration, unedited letter of, I 80. 

Harrowing of Hell, VII 520. 

Hartmann von der Aue, I 221. 

Haute-Forez, un mariage dans le, III 120, 

Haupt and Sauppe Series, IX 256. 

Hazelin’s Museum, VIII 249. 

Hebrew dictionary, Gesenius, IV 343 ; sources 
of German legends and stories, II 393; 
syllable, V 494; verbs, middle yod, V 530. 


Hebrew words, 518, IV 344; 08, IV 347; 
nwa, V 334; DT pt, IV 348; 737, 
TV 350; ND, IV 347; NBD, IV 349; 
IV 3505 IMD, IV 347; NWN, 
IV 349; 13D, IV 349; 13D 73, IV 349; 
IV 3453 IV 344; IV 347; 
DAN, IV 348. 

Hecataeus, Cobet on, V 259; and Herodotus, 
V 381, X 253; of Teos, X 109. 

Heinrich von Freiberg, VIII 245. 

Heliand and the grammar of H., VIII 372. 

Hellanicus, chronicles of, X 377. 

Helvetii, Mommsen on, III 378. 

Heniochus, fr. 2, VI 291, 

Henrisone, R., fables of, VII 498. 

Hephaistos, etymol. of, VIII srr. 

Heracleides Ponticus 6 AéuBos, VII 533. 

Heracleitus, fr, 36 (32), V 503; Homeric alle- 
gories of, V 540; Pseudo-, letters, X 244. 
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Herakles as a Scytho-Germanic god, IV 240. 

Herakles MyjAwy, III 489. 

Herder in Goethe’s ‘ Jahrmarkt,’ I 23. 

Herma of Hipparchus, II 259. 

Hermagoras, the elder and the younger, VIII 
242. 

Hermas and Pausanias, VIII 389. 

Hermes of Praxiteles, II 544. 

Herodian, 1, 9, 5, VI 111; 5,7, 4, 1X 236. 

Herodotea (Herwerden), VI 516, 518, VII 
268; Cobet on Stein’s edition, IV 122, V 
261, 380, 385; VI 113, 364, 367 and 51s. 

Herodotus, notes on, by Naber, VI s21 ; Cobet 
on books v and vi, vii and viii, ix, VI 364, 
367, 515; articular inf. in, III 196; dual in, 
II 401; final sentence in, 1V 441; MSS of, 
Cobet on, IV 122; sojourn in Thurii, VI 
236; and Hecataeus, V 381, X 253; and 
Isocrates, X 255; books vi and vii, ed. Mer- 
riam, VI 262; viii 64 (32%), II 353; vii 93, 
I 458; vii 124, IX 340. 

Hesiod, ed. Rzach, VI 121; final sentence in, 
IV 430; mpiv in, IV 89; Theog. 34, 121, 
224, 407, X 112; weydAae of, VIII 239. 

Hesychius of Miletus, II 124, 111 243; lexicon 

’ of, II 533, X 370. 

Hexaémeron of James of Edessa, X 487. 

Hexameter, heroic, X 224; in Vergil, I 69; 
in Theocritus, VIII 116. 

Heywood, John, and Chaucer (75), IX 473. 

Himyaritic inscriptions, I 213, III 361. 

Hindhorn, V 476. 

Hindu grammar, study of (130), V 279. 

Hindu medicine, Arabic sources of, I sor. 

Hippocrates’ MSS, X 246; Pseudo-, mepi 
Scairns, VI 235, IX sto. 

Hippys of Rhegion, VI 396. 

Hisperica Famina, VI 504, VIII 105. 

Historical present, antiquity of, V 240; se- 
quence of tense after, X 111. 

History, Greek, II ror, IX 365; Roman, V 
111, VI 483, VII 118. 

Homer, a collective name, X 245; Aegis in, 
VI 387, VIII 242; Aeolisms in, V 521; 
Aristarch’s interpretation, VII 395, IX 
368; arsis in, IX 250; codex Lipsiensis, 
VI ‘118; comparative in, II 530; contrac- 
tion and synizesis in, VIII 224; final sen- 
tence in, IV 420; future indic. with av, III 
114; interpolations, Christ on, JII 261, 490; 
introduction to (Jebb), VIII 474; language 
of (A. H. Sayce) (97), III 125; names of 
persons in, VII 265; nautical terms, VIII 
242, IX 372; oratio obliqua optat., IV 419; 
Parallel-H., by Schmidt, VI 399; personal 
pronouns in, VII 269, 528 ; pre-Aristarchean 
text of, VII 372; mpiv in, II 466, IV 89; re- 
duction of ez to i (11'7), VI 419; scholia, X 

378; speeches in, VII 398; superscriptions 
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to the 48 books, X 373, 376; Zenodotus’ re- 
cension, VII saz. 

Homeric allegories, V 540; dialect, recent 
books on, VII 232 ; grammar (D. B. Monro), 
III 473; lexicon of Apion, VII 251; novel- 
ties (Jordan), II 266, III 258; poems 
(Geddes and Kiene on), I 32, 377. 

Homerica (Herwerden), III 377; Posteriora 
(Naber), VI 365, 514; also see ‘ Iliad’ and 
* Odyssey.’ 

Homeric hymns ed. Sterrett, II 372; in Mer- 
cur., 1V 233, IX 372, 373,375; contradic- 
tions in, 1X 376; to Pan, X 247. 

Horace, emendations, V 116; epistles, edd. 
Wilkins, Keller, etc., VI 264; journey to 
Brundisium, I 81; realistic notes on, III 
488; satires and epistles (Greenough), X 
211; studies in (Verrall), VI 497; vocabula 
Graecanica in the titles of odes, IV 239. 

Hor, Od. i 1, 4, 14, 16 and 28, IX 112; 2 Il. 
39-40, I 79; 6, IV 236; 10, X 240; 12, 1V 
372; 12 1. 31, III 488; 14 ll. 3-9, VIII 86; 
32, 252. 

Hor. Od. ii x ll. 4, 21, IV 238; 2, 1V 356; 13 
1. 13 ff., X 103; 20, III 262. 

Hor. Od. iii 3, 27, III 488; 14 l. 12,1 78; 23 
ll. 16-20, 1 83; 30, X 102, 251. 

Hor. Od. iv 7, VIII 243; 8 1. 13, I 102; 8 1. 
15, 1X 112. 

Hor. Ep. 9, VIII 494. 

Hor. Epist. i 15, 10, VII 397; i15, 21, VII 
532; i 16,39, X 39; ii x, t14, VIII 107; ii 
1, 173, VII 397; ii 2, 43, VII 264; Momm- 
sen on ii, I 380. 

Hor. A. P. 75-6, VII 541; composition of, 
VIII 381. 

Hor. Sat. i 10, II 59, 138; Sat. ii 2, 23 ff., X 
102. 

Horatian realism, VII 262. 

Horn-sage, III 100. 

Huchown, I 89. 

Human flesh and swine’s flesh, VI 518; races 
classified, II 362; sacrifices in Greece, VI 
511, X 367. 

Hyginus and Cassiodorus, III 379. 


I as reduplication vowel, X 287. 

/-longa in Latin epigraphy, VII 106; simple 
and double, VII 107. 

/-sound in English (10), VI 7-14. 

Iambic dimeter and trimeter combined, IX 
234. 

Ibn Tibbon’s translation of Saadia, IV 509. 

Ibn Sab’in, correspondence of, I 218. 

Icelandic, I 441, II 104, 204, III 77, VII 273. 

Ides as dies fasti, IX 115. 

Tliad and the law of nations, VII 542; compo- 

sition of, VIII 494, X 249; Chryseis epi- 

sode, IV 108; Leyden Scholia to Iliad, VI 
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396; notes on, VI 363; relations to Odyssey, 
V 264; story of Achilles, Il 107; ed. Christ, 
V 504; ed. Monro (i-xii), V 402; ed. Fick, 
VII 232; ed. Leaf, VII 371; ed. Rzach, 
VII 126 and 544. 

lliad, i, VIII 114; ii 291, I 242; 318-19 (88), 
I 59; iii 54-5; Vv 203; v 338; vii 410 and 
xvi 667, VIII 491; ix 455, III 240; x and 
the Odyssey, II 253; xii 49, I 373; 706, III 
240; xv 41, I 45; xv 459-60; xvi, 128, III 
239; xviii 418, II 240. 

Imperative future in Latin, I 372; irregular 
Vedic (13,, V 16-30. 

Imperfect for aorist, V 262; in Pindar (51), 
1V 158-65; subj. in Provencal, I 111; subj. 
in Roman folk speech, I 410, III 115. 

Inchoative verbs in Gothic (37), VII 38-45; 
in Latin, VI 128. 

Indicative and subjunct. moods in Middle 
French, II 232. 

Indo-Germanic accent, IV 28. 

Indo-Germanische Grammatiken, No. II, I 68 
and 348; No. III, I 463, II 507; No. IV, 
III 232, V 25r. 

Infinitive, articular; see artic. inf.; genitive 
absolute of, VIII 114; in Sanskrit, II 477; 
Greek, in -7@a1, II 516; loose, Griinenwald 
on, X 380; mood, separation of ¢o and (59), 
III 17-24; prefix of the, Il 224; subject of 
acc. w. inf. omitted in Latin, II 531; sub- 
stantivized, in Latin, VIII 103; with mpiv 
and mapos, II 471. 

Inflexions, Old Irish, I 445; Romance, IX 
121. 

Ink with metallic base, I 231. 

Inorganic change of sound in French verb, 
IV 

Inscriptions, Acoka, value of, V 394, X 488; 
Byblos (Halévy on), I 217; Caboul, X 488; 
Cambogia, III 369, IV 115; Corfinium, X 
369; Duenos, III 107, 246, IV 117, 354, 360 
(29a),-X 445; Edessa, III 364, IV 5x0 ; 
Egyptian, II 374; Egyptian Aramaean, III 
362; Egyptian on obelisk of Philae, IX 508; 
Haur4n, III 368; Himyaritic, I 213, III 
361; Kufic, IX 511; Messapian, IV 361, V 
539, X 107,114; Oscan, IV 356, X 367; Pal- 
myrene, III 363, IV 510, V 530, VI 251, 396, 
X 491; Phoenician, II 117, 378, III 361; 
Piyadasi, II 117, 119, 121, 374, VIII 377-80, 
X 488; Sabean, IV 508, V 528; Safa, II 
373, III 371; Siloam, IV 114; Syrian- 
Greek, in honor of Pliny the elder, VI 397 ; 
on a talisman, V 529: Temanite and Naba- 
taean, VII 94; Thessalian, VII 251; Tyr- 
rhenian, X 241; Yemen, III 370, IV 508, 
VIII 376. 

Inscriptions, Greek, archaic, from Kyzikos, 

I 380; Aricia, VI 508; Assos, III 463; 
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Athenian naval arsenal, III 317; Athens, 
from the Acropolis of, X 367; Cauer’s de- 
lectus, 2d ed., IV 530; Cnidos, X 246; C. 
I, A. p. I 342, IV 361; p. II, I 488; p. II 
17 and r15b, X 82; 379, 18, LV 361; p. III 
1079, VI 1; C. I. Gr. 282, VI 1; 2556, 47- 
70,1 9; critical remarks on, III 105; Delos, 
II 528, IV 108; Ephebic (88), VI 1-6; Do- 
dona (Carapanos) (88), V 85, VI 510; 
Gerasa (2), III 206, VI 525; Golgoi, concern- 
ing, 11 223; Grammar of Attic I., VII 542, 
IX 378; Hissarlik, IV 372; Ipsambul, from, 
II 524; Lebas Attique 560, VI 1-6; Mara- 
thon, I 58; Mylasain Caria, I 489; metri- 
cal, IV 358; Naucratis, X 244; Olympian 
No. 111, I 238; Olympian No. 362, III 
238, VII 534; Palestine, from (2), VI 190- 
216; of sculptors, VII 508; Sebaste (Asia 
Minor), from (119), IV 375-9; size of let- 
ters in, I 488. 

Inscriptions, Latin, Augustan list of festivals, 
IV 373; Bath, leaden tablets at, II 253; 
Caiatia, III 378; Charput in Armenia, 
found at, I 487; C. 1. L., Vol. vi 7574, [V 
356; Citania, 1 379; decree of Commodus, 
1489; Hiibner’s specimens of, VI 263-4; lex 
Rubria, III 103; old L. I. from Rome, III 
107, 246; see Duenos; oldest, foundin Prae- 
neste, VIII 368, X 245; Palestine, from (2), 
VI 190-216; Que, et, atque in Insc. of the 
Republic (40), VIII 292-328; Spoleto, found 
near, III 239. 

Intercalary years, Roman, IX 377. 

Interrogative sentences in indirect discourse 
in Latin, V 123, 124. 

Tonic revolt, Sparta and the, VII 190. 

Ionic vowel system, I 486, X 244. 

Ionism in Arrian (4), VII 203-17. 

Ipomedon, M, E, romance, X 348. 

Iranian -kert in p. n. of towns, I 211, 498. 

Ireland and its relations to Voluspa and 
Sibylline books, I 441. 

Irish, Old, accent, VI 217; forms of verse 
and Romance, I 111, 443, II 261; Old and 
Middle, I 444; -¢ preterite, IX 44. 

Irish (Old) words and forms, amra, return 
reduplication, I 449; bricht, niurt, I 449; 
fili, village poet, I 448; magi, son, I 445. 

Iroquois book of rites, V ror. 

Isaac of Antioch, V 204. 

Isaeus, emended, III 244, 259. 

Ischia, names of, VIII 107. 

Isodorus Chronica, II 129. 

Isidorus Orig. 17. 3, 10, IX 504. 

Islam, Goldziher on, IV 113. 

Isocratea, analecta, VI 107. 

Isocrates and Herodotus, X 255; 5, 154, VI 
57; Marseilles papyrus of, VI 397, VIII 


Israel, early history of, I 470, X 230, 235. 

Israelite seals, IV 510. 

Isyllus, VIII 495. 

Italian climate, X 100; city-colonists, V 265 ; 
dialects, periphrastic conjugation in, VII 
397; farms, VI 395; foot-measure, IX 508, 
509. 

Italian etymologies, andare, I 235, IX 245, X 
119; fandonia, nocchiere, putto, I 235; 
bravo, VII 119; cantuna, VIII 104; nozze, 
IV 516. 

I-Tsing’s travels in India, X 490. 

Iwein, conjectures on, III 254, IV 106, X 359. 


Jaini Svetambara and ‘Digambara, V 530, 
X 485-6. 

James of Edessa, IV 508, X 487. 

James of Sarug, IV 222, V 208. 

Japanese and English, VII 258. 

Jauffré de Foixa, IV 516. 

Je ne sache pas (48), I 197-202, II 213-8; (81), 
I 460-2. 

Jefferson, Th., as a philologist (110), III 
211-14. 

Jemsetir, VIII 25:. 

Jews and Samaritans, II 38:1. 

Jewish apocalyptic literature, III 365; boy, 
legend of, IV 102; temple, Titus and, II 
537- 

Johannes Antiochenus, IX 510; as source of 
Suidas, VII 537. 

Jonson, Ben, and the rime-test, IX sor. 

Josephus, Flavius, VII 126, 525, 527. 

Judenspiegel, Endinger, V 258. 

Judith, Aelfric author of, IX 497. 

Julian, Cobet on, IV 124, V 534; Ep. 9, 3, Ll 
374- 

Julian and Claudian Emperors, consulship of, 
II 123, X 243. 

Juppiter Salutorius, IX 250. 

Justin VII 3, 4 emended, I 82; and Vergil, 
X 241. 

Justin Martyr, fragments of (62), VII 33-7; 
Apol. II 12 and 15 emended, II 126. 

Juvenal, birth year of, X 105; edd. Strong 
and Pearson, VIII 253; emended, books 
I-XI, II 525; in the florilegium Sangal. 
870, X 109; unpublished scholia of, III 
116; 3, 14; 6, 542, 1V 237; 8, 148, X 242; 
13, 168, X 100. 

Juventius in Catullus, [X 115. 


KAalakacarya-Kathanakam, I 499. 

Kallone, IX 373. 

Kameiros, vases from, II 260. 

KAtantra grammar, X 230. 

Katharsis question, VI 237. 

Keltic and Germanic (64), I 440-52; (Irish) 
ritual, a peculiarity of (64), III 461-3; 
names inthe Landnama-Bok, I 443; studies 

(H. Zimmer), VI 217. 
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Kelts and Germans, VII soz. 

Kerykes of Eleusis, VII 249. 

King Horn, III 100. 

King James’ translation of N. T., revision of, 
II 149-80, III 139-69, 1V 252-82, V 417-53, 
VII 283-309. 

King’s Quair, the, I 493. 

King Rother, VI 

Kings, list of Greek, IX 238. 

Klearchos fr. 1, VI 290. 

Klopstock’s Messias, 1V 514. 

Konigsberger Studien, I, VIII 489. 

Koran-commentary, Tabari’s, III 362. 

Koran, translated by Dominicus Germanus, 
IV srr. 

Kritias fr. 1, II 424. 

Kudrun, emendations in, VIII 375. 

Kiirenberger, note on the, VIII 246. 


Laberius and Syrus, 1X 238. 

Lactantius, Phoenix of, I 236. 

Ladin dialect and literature, I 232, II 262, [V 
487, VII 402. 

Lady Isabel and the elfin knight, V 470. 

Laevius = Adcos, IX 365. 

Lai du Cor, X 118. 

Lakydes, anecdote of, V 263. 

Lamprecht’s Alexanderlied, VIII 249. 

Landnama-Bék, I 443. 

Langland’s Piers the Plowman, VIII 347. 

Language and conception, I 332; constant 
changes, cause thereof, I 335; development, 
formation and acquisition, V 88, VII 254; 
differences phonetic, structural and signifi- 
cant, I 327-30; introduction to general 
science of, VII 254; introduction to the 
study of, III 232, V 251; question of origin 
of, I 340; relation to its speaker (@écex), I 
330; study of, I 334; mixture, see Mixture 
of languages. 

Lanx satura, I 241, 381, 514. 

Laocoén group, I 481, III 256. 

La Roche, Herr and Frau von, in Goethe’s 
Jahrmarktsfest, I 24. 

Latin adjective, the (61), X 34-44; allitera- 
tion and rime, VIII 235; alphabet, I 79; 
c before ¢ and z in Romance, V 105; causal 
particles, V 230; consonant assimilation, 
VIII 236; dissimilation of x in, VIII 363; 
drama, word-accent in older, IX 368; epi- 
graphy, /-longa in, VII 106; frequentatives 
and intensives, IX 504; Gallic, VI 253; 
gerunds and gerundives (19) and (101), 
VIII 441, IX 214, 462; grammar, Havet, 
VIII 255, Holzweissig, VI 406, Roby, I 464; 
infinitive, substantivized, VIII 103; infini- 
tive in -wzrvz, VIII 236; influence of, on 
the Gothic translation of the Bible, II 392; 
interrogative in indirect discourse, V 123; 
language, history of, III 257; lexicography, 
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problems of, IV 494, V 114; neuter in, VIII 
105; orthography, II 253, III 104, VI 369; 
pronunciation of (Seelmann), VII 245; 
proverbs (see Proverbs); poetical idiom, 
a, in Old-English (30), VI 476-9; rime, V 
393; sentence question, X 397; sequence of 
tenses in, VII 446, VIII 46, 1X 158; VIII 
228; subjunctive of future, VIII 234; traces 
of ablaut, I 306; synonyms, V 401; subject 
of acc, w. inf. omitted, II 531. 

Latin etymologies, aénus and amoenus, X 41; 
aestimo, VI 231; asbestos, VIII 345; asper, 
III 335; atrox, II 8; avere, IV 494; Be- 
rones, I 378; bulbus, IV 68; candidus, IV 
15; carmen, IX 373; catena=calumnia- 
tor, IX 376; classis, III 104; cohum, III 
338; collifanus, X 370; cur, III 104; dare, 
VI 386; decumanus, II 268; dinus, III 239; 
egula, IV 69; elogium, IV 230; equifer, X 
370; er, III 334; erus, X 112; esquiliae, I 
379; exagium = essay, VI 462; filius, etym. 
and sphere of use, IX 237; flagitare, formido, 
III 334; fortassis, VI 231; gilbus, IV 13; 
gradio, gradivus, grandio, grandivus, IV 
71; horreo, III 335; hybrida (124), V sor; 
incile = éyxotAov, IX 251; incohare, III 
337; instare > instar, balance, VII 260; in- 
trare, I 143; laevus, X 369; luna, X 112; 
liceo, liceor, IV 63; macte virtute esto, I 
135; Marcere, marcus, marculus, mulcere, 
mulciber, murca, murceus, murcidus, mur- 
cus, III 329-32; meridie (124), VII 228, 
VIII 82; mufrius = IX 238; ovi- 
fer, X 370; pax, I 239; penetrare, I 143-5; 
pomerium, 1 379, VIII 507, X 255; probus, 
procul, X 369; quotannis and quotidie, III 
104; reciprocus, X 369; Remus, III 103; 
ropio, II 525; ruber, rutilus, IV 13; satura, 
IX 107; samentum : sagmen, segmentum : 
segmen, VI 243; scaevus, X 369; sedulo= 
sedolo=sine dolo, III 181, 239; septem- 
triones, IV 65; seresco, serenus, IV 66, X 
281; Servius Tullius, IV 240; Sevérus, 
sérius, X 282; siliqua=évAccyn, IX 115; 
sinister, X 369; siremps, I 135; sdpio, 
sdlor and sdlacium, X 282, 283; sorex: tpaé, 
X 283; storax, I 101; sudus, sudum, IV 66; 
taeda = dais, IX 115; Tarquinius Priscus, 
IV 240; templum =tempuslum, I 140, IV 
235; temperare, I 140; tempus=tTéury= 
temévn, I 140; titus, dove, VII 258; trio, 
II 5, IV 65; ullageris, X 481; usque, VI 
41; ut, III 229; vélum, X 483; venenum, 
X 41; vestibulum, X 369. 

Latin words and forms, a, ab before conso- 
nants, VIII 245, 496; abditus, X 35; abeo, 
abicio, abiectus, abiecte, X 485; ac and 
atque before consonants, X 250, 374; acta 
and acta legentes: reporters Juv. VII 104, 


184; ad plenum, IV 495; aeruscans, II 342; 
agina and aginare, VI 244; agoniae, II 342; 
ai and ai in Lucilius, V 232; aliparia, VIII 
222; amoenus, ancient explanation of, I 
254, II 18; ampla=ansa, VI 119; angina, 
III 180; antes, III 178; animum inducere, 
VII 262; antiquarii, III 3; -anus, V 231; 
anxia==angor, VI 120; apricus, II 18; 
arbos orig. masc., II 128; arcera, II 342; 
arcesso, accesso and accerso, IX 237; Ar- 
delio=’Apdadiwv, VII 541; -arius (adj.), 
X 38; artifex, X 39; armentum, armillum, 
II 18; atque, use of (40). VIII 292; auritos 
lepores, II 16; auxilia, Roman, III 379; 
-ax (adj.), X 39; Bardus, II 342, III 172; 
bidentes, III 186; blatire, III 183; -bilis, 
adjectives in, X 37; boare and reboare, II 
15; boslica, X 107; buttuti, V1 243; caesi- 
cius, caltulum, II 343; calces, III 177; calo- 
nes, III 189; calvaster, VIII 237; calvitur, 
III 171; camera and camurus, II 16, III 
178; cantabrum, V 392; caperare, capulum, 
III 171; capsella, VIII 232; caro=por- 
tion, VII 533; casses=araneae, II 343; 
causa and gratia, V 231; celebrant = cete 
grande, V 129; cilones, III 176; coinquere, 
II 342, III 239; comis in Old Latin, X 451 ; 
competere = compotere, VIII 236; concen- 
turiare, III 172; concinnare, III 182; con- 
fector, conivoli, conlucare, II 342-3; con- 
gruere and congruens, use of, I 272; conor, 
VIII 345; cophinus, IV 237; cordolium, 
VI 243; coromagister, VI 503; coruscus, 
Vergil’s use of, VIII 492; cotidie and cot- 
tidie, III 104; crumelum, grumellum, VIII 
234; cucurbita ventosa and ventouse, V 
391; cum=apud, VI 253; cupula, 1X 365; 
curam agere, cura agere, curagens, VII 108 ; 
deinde, deunx, demagis, VI 244; deus 
parens, dei parentes, II 252; dicator= 
dictator, III 239; dignus, IX 251; dirigere 
epistolam, VIII 368; duploma, diploma, 
IX 237; echo, II 343; enim, II 80; egone 
in Plautus and Terence, X 422; endo (prep.), 
III 107, X 457; -ensis (adj.), -enus (adj.), 
X 40-41; -e0, forms of the perfect of verbs 
in, I 378; -éque, I 230, II 399, VI 250, VII 
541, X 372; equidem, use of, I 356; equites 
equo privato, VI 252; et, use of (40), IV 
371, VIII 298; et, postpositive (20), VI 
349; etenim, postpositive (28), VII 82; 
examino, VIII 346; examussim, exercitus, 
III 171; exinfulare, IX 251; exlex and in- 
lex, III 172; exporrectus, III 184; facere 
with inf., VIII 105; facies, 111 186; faenum, 
IV 237; fefaked, X 245; fenus, III 186; 
focula, III 171; fontensa and frontesia, IX 
237; forsitam, VI 120; frigdor, VI 385; 
fruor in early Latin, VIII 233; frustra and 
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nequiquam, VI 252; fulcipedia, IX 237; 
fulmina ex pelvi, source of, IX 372; fundus, 
VI 395; fures, III 185; furfur and canta- 
brum, V 392; gnarigatio, II 344; gomia, 
VI 244; h in the fourth century, VI 392; 
habere with inf., VI 254, 501; habere with 
perf. part. pass., VII 123, 124, 258; hasta, 
1X 250; hirudo, V 392: historia, meanings 
of, VIII 106; hostimentum, III 170; -ianus, 
V 232; -illare, verbs in, VIII 367, IX sos; 
in privativum, nouns with, X 482; in burim, 
II 344; incinctus, why non-existent, 1X 
237; inferior quam, use of, I 231; inlicium, 
IX 237; in mundo, II 344; inormis = enor- 
mis, VIII 234; inpaestator, VIII 107; in- 
pensae: mortar, X 483; in procinctu, IT 344; 
inritare, III 178; instar, use of, VII 260, X 
481; insula, VII 250; interest, VI 502; in- 
terim, IX 251; investes, III 183; -issare 
and -izzare, verbs in, VIII, 235; itane 
in Plautus and Terence, X 432; -iter, 
adverbs in, X 484; Iulius =iovdAos, IX 
250, X 485; iumentum et vectabulum, 
III 187; iurgio, II 344; kalendae, III 
175; lactatus, II 244; latrones, II 8; 
limare, IX 237; -lis (adj.), X 40; -lus (adj.), 
X 39; lorica segmentata, II 536; lurcones, 
III 172; luxus, III 187; m final in the 
time of the empire, VII 108; malas and 
manas, magmentum, II 344; malta, III 
181; malum! I 84 and IV 230; (91), III 
208, VI 251; manus, III 190; maritus, 
Aufrecht on, II 128; masio, VIII 107; 
massa, IX 107; medianus, VIII 364; me- 
dietas, VIII 236; medius, position of, II 
400; minus, VII 109; mittere, earliest use 
of, X 460; modulabilis, IV 495, V 231; 
monubilis = povdBodos, VI 120; mulus and 
mulaster, X 483; murmillones, III 232; 
mustricula, IX 250; mutus, III 171; natare, 
X 485; nautea, III 171; -ndus (adj.), X 44; 
ne, glossed ergo, II 63-5; -ne enclitic in 
early Latin (124), II 50-82; -ne after short 
é, I 230, VI 250, VII 541; -ne and its 
affirmative force, II 72; -ne, questions 
with, X 399; nebulones, III 174; nem- in 
nempe, nemut, II 76-77; nemus (Juv. III 
13), VIII 492; nequiquam and frustra, VI 
252; nervus, IX 250; neuter, genitive of» 
VIII 245; nuptias, how into nozze? IV 
516; ob and propter, V 230; olea, oliva, 
Jordan on, I 379; oletum, IX 237; omne, 
use of in Lucretius, II 533; optiones, III 
191; Opus, construction of, VI 502; pagus, 
III 378; pandus, V 392; pantex VI 243; 
paries, IX 251; parochus, III 184; patella: 
French patelle, V 232; pellices, III 171; 
penes, VIII 367; per, VII 258; pertusium, 
VI 244; Petauristae, III 187; Phrygiones, 


III 170; piscis, IX 251; pityon = mrvev, 
VIII 234; ploxenum, II 2; plus, VII 109; 
porcae agri, III 189; posterior quam, use 


~ of, I 231; poticio, VI 245; potin, X 435; 


prandium caninum, VIII 103; precator, 
juristic use of, VI 503; pressus, of color, 
VII 545; primipilares, VIII 508; primus, 
position of, 11 400; primus palus, X 243; 
privus, III 180; processus consularis, V 
124; propter and ob, V 230; puellarius and 
puerarius, V 232; pungere, VI 388; putus, 
III 177; quam with subj. after comparative, 
II 399; quamquam and tamen, VI 382; que, 
use of, VIII 292; que after short e, see 
-€que; quine, II 59; quod potui, VIII 113; 
quodie, V 394; quotannis, quotidie, III 104 ; 
r for d, VII 229, 230; r, dissimilation of, 
VIII 363; redux, X 39; réfert, VI so2; 
retiarii, III 232; -ris (adj.), X 43; Sagae, 
III 175; Samnis = gladiator, II] 231; san- 
guisuga, V 392; satine in Plautus and Ter- 
ence, X 433; se and inter se, X 250; se- 
cundus palus, X 243; senium, III 170; 
senium and sonium, X 247; silicernium, 
III 184; silones=cilones, III 176; -sorius, 
X 38; spectari and spectatus, X 242 and 
243; stomis, VI 120; strabones, III 176; 
sudus, III 178; summus, position of, II 
400; tabe, quantity ofe in, III 495; tabes, 
II 344; tamen and quamquam, VI 382; 
tantum abest, ut-ut, VIII 244; temere, 
VIII 365; temetum and temulentus, II 8, 
III 171; dpxers, IX 
115; Thraeces =gladiatores, III 232; tigil- 
lum and tigillum, IX 237; -tivus, X 37; 
-ticius, X 38; -tilis, -torius (adj.), X 43; 
-tio and -tus (nouns), X 41; toga and te- 
benna, IX 237; tondeo, totodi, VI 245; 
totondi (inf.), VI 120; toti=omnes, VIII 
236; trahitoriae—=epyves, X 38; trans, 
IX 508, X 481; tropaeum, III 187; tune in 
Plautus and Terence, X 424; turunda= 
rutunda, VI 120; -tus (adj.), -turus (adj. 
ptc.), X 44; tus or thus? II 253; -u, supine 
in, VII 164; -uiri, inf. in, VIII 236; uls, 
ultra, IX 505-6, X 481; usque with acc., 
VIII 365; usus, construction of, VI soz; 
ut, Dahl on, III 229; uterque and ubique, 
position of, II 268, 533: utor, fruor, fungor, 
etc.,in early Latin, VIII 233; variatio in 
Roman poets, VIII 496; -ve after short e, 
I 230, VI 250; velum = vehicle, raft, X 483 ; 
velitatio, II 8, III 170; ventosa, V 392; 
verminari, III 181; vice versa, wrong order 
of, VIII 367; vitella, X 84; vitulantes, III 
173; vomitoria, IX 250. 


Latium, untergegangene Ortschaften in, IV 


108, 


Launcelot, German prose-romances of, V 137. 
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Launfal (Rawlinson version) (75), X 1-33- 

Layamon, proverbs and similes in, I 91; para- 
gogic # in, I 496, II 385; ae in, II 111. 

Layamon’s verse, I 368. 

Leabhar Breac, I 442, III 46z. 

Leabhar na huidre, I 445. 

Leaden tablet of Bath, II 254; plate of Mag- 
liano, IX 234. 

Legal phraseology in Greek, VI 55; formulas, 
Greek and Italian, X 112. 

Legend of the Jew-boy, IV 102; the nine 
sleepers of Sardinia, II 123; the Queen of 
Sheba, VI 257; Remus, III 103; St. Alex- 
ius, X 361; St. Katharine of Alexandria 
(A. S.), V1 362; Tatius, VIII 507; Theo- 
philus, I 226, VI 371; Tristan, IX 122. 

Legende of goode women, IV 364. 

Legends of the Creek Indians, migration of, 
VI 228; of Celestinus and Susanna, I 89; 
Old-English, II 549, III 479, V 397; of 
Saints (English), VII 391. 

Lenapé, the, and their legends, VI 228. 

Lenormant, Fr,, falsifications of, IV 371, V 
264. 

Lesbos, confiscation of land in, VI 381. 

Lessing’s Laocoon, III 256. 

Leuchsenring in Goethe's Jahrmarktsfest, 
I 18. 

Leucippus and Democritus, IV 238; and Dio- 
genes of Apoll., X 242. 

Lex Rubria, fragments of, III 103. 

Lexicography, Latin, problems of, V 114, 

Liddell and Scott, VII edition (51), III srs; 
some errors in (70), VIII 344; corrections 
and omissions in (108), IX 85. 

Lilly, John, Shakespeare’s debt to, V 128. 

Limburger Chronik, poetry in the (53), VIII 
158, 448. 

Linos song, X 381. 

Livy, Hannibal in, VII_530; Macaulay’s, VI 
seo; MSS of, III 262; narrative of events 
preceding the battle of Pydna, II 388; notes 
on, by Cobet, III 245, 375, 495; emenda- 
tions, IV 230, 232, 355; i 21, 4, VIII 243; 
v 5,4, VII 398; xxi, 1 106; xxi 39, II 399; 
26-45, II 125 ; xxvii 15, 5, I] 534; xxix 33,4 
and xxxii 38, 8, II 248. 

Loan, the laughing ('75), VI 480. 

Locrian folk-song (61), IX 457-60. 

Logical consistency in views of language 
(130), 1 327-43. 

Long-vowels in Old English, VI 373. 

Long walls of Athens, IV 202. 

Longinus, Cobet on, I 366; (Pseudo), zepi 
dwovs, II 127, IV 120, X 377. 

Lorraine, popular tales collected in, I 507, III 
123. 

Louisiana, Creole patois of, III 285-96. 

Low-German mir and mih, I 220. 
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Low-Saxon territory, dialects of the, I so2, 

Loxi physiognomia, X 371. 

Lucan and Petronius, VI 380; as historic 
source for Appian (100), V 325; as historic 
source for Florus, V 112. 

Lucian and Attic comedy, X 366; and the 
Cynics, III 487; as a source of knowledge 
of tragedy, IX 374; Ionisms in, VII 203- 
17; philosophical satires of, X 366; two 
public lectures by, X 373; use of the nega- 
tive in, I 47 ff.; emendations (Herwerden), 
I 110, 363-6, VII 529. 

Lucian bis accus., IV 117; de merc. cond. 26, 
I 477; Demonax, IV 204; Ver. Hist. A, 22; 
B, 45, 1 242; Piscat. 21, I 481. 

Lucifer of Cagliari, latinity of, VIII zor. 

Lucretius, Memmius in, VIII 241,493; arche- 
.typal codex of, IV 238, VII. 264; i 363, 
VIII 107; v, VI 390; use of omne, I1 533; 
when born, when died, VII 398. 

Lucilius, -ai and ai in, V 232; fr. 339 (Lach- 
mann), VI 381; fr. 478 (Bahrens), VII 322, 
545- 

Luke, St., in British Museum MS Evang. 604 
(114), V 454-65. 

Lupercalia, the, III 241; Fabiani in the, IX 
235- 

Luther and the New-High-German, V 132. 

Luzerner Fastnachtsspiel, VIII 252. 

Lybeaus Disconus, Middle Engl. poem, I 226. 

Lycophron’s Alexandra 1226-80, X 240; Pro- 
log. and Epilog., X 379. 

Lycurgus’ constitution, X 242 and 243. 

Lycurgus = Lycoorgos = Zevs <Avxaios, X 

. 242 and 243. 

Lydia 14, III 284; 39-41 (39), X 208. 

Lyric poets, Greek, final sentence in, IV 431 ; 
ed. Tyler, I 73; poetry of Mediaeval Ger- 
many and von Hausen, V 134. 

Lysias, chronology of speeches, I 379; ed. 
Shuckburgh, IV 93; xii 88, xiii 36 and 
90, xxv 5 and 22, III 243; i 29, xxxii 24, VI 
56-57; Epitaphios, VI 381. 

Lysippus’ temulenta tibicina, X 114. 


M-final, Latin, in the time of the empire, 
VII 108. 

Macaulay’s history, IV 506. 

Macedonian war, Cobet on the third, III 245. 

Macrobius’ notes on Vergil, derived from 
Verrius Flaccus, II 14. 

Magna Mater, site of temple on Palatine hill, 
VII 537, IX 108. 

Mahébhérata and Shah-Namah, IX sr12. 

Malalas, Joh., Slavic translation of his chroni- 
cle, 1 486; Oxford MS of the chron., I 488, 
TI 543. 

Malherbe, versification of, II 233. 

Manipular system of Roman tactics, VII 253. 
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Manilius, 2, 5, II 535. 

Manning, Rob., chronicle of, VIII 238. 

MS authority, value of, I 393; Evang. 604, of 
St. Luke (114), V 454-65; interpolations, I 
390; tradition of Ausonius, I[I 258. 

MSS, French, of F. Gonzaga, III 119; of 
Herodotus, IV 122; Greek of Guil. Pelli- 
cier, X 112; Greek and Latin in Constan- 
tinople, X 379; of minor Attic orators, X 
111; of the Mufassal, I 216; of Propertius, 
II 527; Quires in Greek (56), VII 27-32; 
of Terence (124), III 59-71. 

Map, a tale by Walter, II r10. 

Marathon, battle of, I 105. 

Marathon and Miltiades, VI 519. 

March, Auzias, X 117. 

Margites, authorship of, IX 372. 

Marlowe’s Faust, I 370, 372, 1V 363; Tam- 
burlaine (ed, Wagner), VI 351. 

Martrayani-Samhita, I 212, 348. 

Martial iv 66, 14, II 401; iv 52, 4, IV 231. 

Massinger, Phil., I 367, 372, 494, VII 11z and 
112. 

MASTPOI at Rhodes (46), VI 472-5. 

Mathematics, Cantor on the history of, VI 
235. 

Mathematico-physical frg. from Bobbio, III 
107. 

Matthew, Gospel of St., in Anglo-Saxon, 
IX ror. 

Maximinianus, elegies of (39), V 1-15, 145- 
63, VI 122, X 239; and Chaucer (75), 
IX 84. 

Mazdaism, ITI 120, 323. 

Medical Latin, V 392. 

Medico-botanical glossary of Siena, V 390. 

Mela and Pliny, IX 366. 

Melanippus and Comaetho, III 486. 

Melissus, IX 

Melkitic hymn to Virgin Mary, I 215. 

Memento mori, VIII 246. 

Memmius in Lucretius, VIII 241. 

Menander, date of his @nvavpds, II 532; II 
246, X 238. 

Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin, VIII 379, X 
489. 

Merck in Goethe’s Jahrmarktsfest, I 24. 

Messenian war, first, in Pausanias, VII 266. 

Metaphor in Anglo-Saxon, II 108; in Latin 
from Plautus to Terence, VI 389. 

Metaphors, Spanish, VI 74-85. 

Metics, Attic, IX 509, 510. 

Metres, III 486; English, III 355-60, VIII 
232; Hebrew, III 361; Latin, X 108. 

Metrical test insShakespeare, ITI 549. 

Middle-English, III 100; poems, on, I 368, 
491 ff., II 386, X 497; assumptio Mariae, 
oldest M.-E. version of, VII 110; dic- 

tionary, edd, Mayhew and Skeat, X 99; 
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Ipomedon, X 348; primer, VI 354; word- 
accent in, IV 36s. 

Middle-French, II 231 f.; allerwith gerundive, 
II 233; prestresse, concubine of a priest, 
VI 393. 

Middle-High German, grammar, I 221, II 
103, 237; literature, II 392; ader =aber, 
X 364; brueling, bechenswin, IV 103; 
dougen=erdulden, IV 102; hasenwinden, 
IV 106; Hern, IV 103; Her and Meister, 
titles of minstrels, X 363; keskar, II 391; 
laeren = to loosen, VIII 375; leben = muot 
=animus, III 254; meinen=to cause, IV 
107; palas and harnas in Parzival, VIII 
250; stellen=sattelgestelle, VIII 375; 
sweich, IV 106; tavelen, IV 103; tinne= 
schlafe, IV 103; weise, I 61. 

Middle-Latin, VII aso. 

Middle voice in Greek, II 530. 

Migration, legend of the Creek Indians, VI 
228. 

Military service in the heroic age, IT 530. 

Miltiades and Marathon, VI 519. 

Minim in the Talmud, X 23r. 

Minot, Laurence, the poems of, X 98. 

Minnesingers, VIII 373. 

Minucius Felix, III 243, X 107. 

Miscellanea Graeca (61), IX 457-63. 

Mithkal, value of, V 396. 

Mixed cases in Greek, II 92. 

Mixture of languages, I 330, II 363, III 121, 
V 250, VI 89, X 133; dialects, I 70, IV 487, 
V 55; also see ‘ Speech-mixture.’ 

Modern Greek, mixture of three dialects, I 70; 
philology, I 110. 

Monologue, dramatic, of the Old French 
theatre, IX 120. 

Morgenstund hat Gold im Mund, III 253. 

Morphology, verbal (93), X 280-7. 

Morungen, Heinrich von, I 504. 

Moschus, IT 539. 

Moses of Khoren and Pseudo-Kallisthenes, 
VIII sor. 

Mufassal, MS of, I 216. 

Mundhir III and the Monophysite bishops, 
II 382. 

Munychia, IV 197. 

Musical MS of Montpellier, I 233. 

Mussulman numismatics and metrology, I 219, 
II 117, 119, III 368, V 396. 

Mycenae not mentioned in Aeschylus, I 427. 

Mystery plays, English,‘ X 497. 

Myth in the Avesta, IT 338. 

Mythology as‘a science, IX 366; since J. 
Grimm, X 358. 

Mytilene, treatment of, after the revolt, 428-7, 
V 540. 


N-verbs in Gothic, VII 38-45. 
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N-égeAnvorixdv, IV 234, VI 108, 427. 

na- class of unthematic verbs, X 283. 

Naevius, bellum punicum, X 107; in the mid- 
dle ages, VI 242. 

Nahuatl-Spanish dialect of Nicaragua (38), 
V 54, 101, 220. 

Nala, compounded verb in the (6), VI 481; 
ed. J. Peile, II 516. 

Narbonne, Aimeri de, III r19. 

Narrengesellschaften, antiquity of, X 361. 

Nart-tales, X 229. 

Nasalis sonans, I 282, 292, II sro. 

Nataputta, X 485. 

Nauplia, rock-tombs at, I 103. 

Neckam, Alex., de nominibus utensilium, X 
159. 

Negative, encroachment of u7 on ov (51), I 
45-47; in consecutive sentences in Greek, 
VII 173; in Greek, II 467; particle ‘mie’ 
in Old-French (96), II 210-12. 

Negro English, VI 375; languages, II 366. 

Nemesiani Bucolica, VI 499, VII 88. 

Nemesius, Latin translation of, VIII 512. 

Neoplatonism, X 239. 

Nepos, Cobet on, II 245, 249, III 112; Them. 
1, 3; Alc. 6,4; Han. 5, 2, V 348; ed. Erbe, 
VIII 118; or Hyginus? VI 242. 

Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des 
XVI u. XVII Jahrhdt., Nos. 41, 42, 43 and 
49, V 258. 

Neumagen, discoveries at, IV 358. 

Neumann’s law in Romance phonetics, V 106, 

Neuter, perishing of, in Latin, VIII 10s. 

New Phrynichus, Rutherford’s, III 226. 

New revision of King James’ New Test. 
(112): I. Historical introduction, II 149- 
80; II. St. Matthew (cptrs, i-xxiii), III 
139-69, IV 252-82, V 417-53, VII 283-309. 

New school grammarians, principles of, I 146, 
IV 213, 224. 

New Testament, autographs, supplement to 
Vol. III (62); canon, Zahn on, VII 83; 
conflate readings (62), VI 25-40; conjec- 
tures by Naber, III 111; criticism, intro- 
duction to, V 96; edd. Westcott and Hort, 
VI 400; prolegomena (Tischendorff’s), VI 
105; stichometry of, IV 318. 

New Testament, Matth. i 7; 13, 35; xxi 9 
and.15, VI 26-30; v 13 and 25 and 33; vii 
25; xii 41; xviii 24; xxiii 25; xxvii 17, 
III Mark, vis; viigand19; x2rand 
30, III x12; vi 14 and 33, VI 27; ix 38, VI 
36. Luke vii 44-6, III 111; xii 18, VI 39; 
xv 29, VI 27; xxiv 51, VI 38. Jno. v 37, 
VI 31. Acts iv 7; xxvi et; xxvii 7 and 1 
Cor. viii 3, [1 244; xix 16; xxii 23; xxvi 28; 
xxvii 38, III rzz. 1 Cor. ix 9, VI 31; ed. 
Lias, VII 543. Ja. vio; Jude 3, VI 31, 

Nicaragua, Nahuatl-Spanish dialect of, V 54, 

101, 229. 
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Nicetas, IX 250, 

Nicostratus fr. 17, VI 287. 

Nibelungenlied, words for color in, IV 183; 
937, 2 (ed. Bartsch), X 362. 

Nimrod, etymology of, X 489. 

Nisaea and Minoa, II 254. 

Nobishaus, Nobiskrug, II 391. 

Nonius fr. 483, VI 248; Nonius Marcellus 
(95), III 1-16, 170-92; copies Verrius Flac- 
cus, II 6, 

Nonnus, Dionys. xv 411; xxviii 287, II 527; 
xxxiii 15; xlvii 649, II 528. 

North-Greece, dialects of (11'7), VII 421-45. 

Noun-inflexions in Semitic, I 42r. 

Nouns in Greek, gender, number and cases, 
IT 83. 

* Now-now,’ how expressed in Latin, VI 503. 

Nubian grammar, IT 362, 383. 

Numbers in Greek, II 86. 

Nymphs, representation of, II 258. 


Object the doubling of the subject, X 34. 

Occleve, Thomas, ballad of, IV 362. 

Octavian, Old-Engl. ed. Sarrazin, VII 387; 
Old-French ed. Vollmdller, IV 99. 

Octaviani Augusti, epigram headed, III 238. 

Oculists’ stamps, Roman, I roo. 

Odaenathus, II 528, 

Odyssey, critical discussion of, IX 248, 368, 
X 480; concordance to Odyssey and Hom. 
hymns, I 473; ed. Hayman, III 89, 381; 
Phaeacian episode, I 468, X 245; notes on, 
VI 363-7; Scholia, Cobet on, I 367; scholia 
Ambrosiana, X 252; translations, I 466, V 
126; under historical source criticism (100), 
VIII 415-32. 

Od.i170, III 488; i 349 and iii 162, I 467; 
ii 135, 1459; ii 203, III 242 ; 374, 397, 434, 1X 
248; iii, rearrangement of verses, IX 374; iv 
117-120, IX 249; iv 176, III 114; iv 692, III 
240; v, composition of, IX 364, VI 388; 281 
and x 3, 1X 111; vii 69, X 238; viii 404-5, 
III 114; ix 97 and xi ro, III 377; x 486 and 
542, VIII 244; xii 89, I 467; xiv s10-17,1X 
249; xix 578 and xxi 422, I 467-8; xxiz2off., 
IX 374; xxiii 517; xxiv 344, III 240. 

Old Attic comedy, agon of the, VIII 176-206 ; 
distribution of, IX 344. 

Old-English grammar, cf. I 61, II 111, 545, 
547, IV 368, V 318, VI 296, 373, VII 79; 
literature, I 88-92, 226, 368, 492 and 496, III 
216, 479, IV 334, V 374; 397; also see under 
Anglo-Saxon, 

Old-French, I 507, II 210, 234, IV 79, 81,97; 
216, sor, V 107, 245, VII 392, X 116. 

Old-French etymologies and words, anceis, 
empreu, peautre, X 116; elme, osberc, X 
119; estrumelé, II 225, IV 516; cateron, 
gaite, plain, souduiant, II 226; gieres, 

giere, IV 516; mie (negative), II 210-12. 
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Old-High-German, II 237-40, 521; 
alliterative, I 211, 451; kuniowidi 
chain,’ VIII 246; munt, IIT 253. 

Old (Early) Latin, II 50, III 107, 239, IV 354, 
VI 243, IX 237; X 247. 

Old-Norse, I 440; consonant declension in, 
II 30, 189; recent work in, III 77, 93; mey- 
jar and fensalir, IV 105. 

Old Testament in Greek, Vol. i, ed. Swete, 
IX 126; prose books, accentuation of, IX 
103; Gen. iv 7, II 381; Gen. 38 and 49, I 
470-1; Numb, xxiv-xxv, I 470; Judg. v, I 

71; Samuel, books of and the Septuagint 
version, VII 93; 1 Sam. xx 19; 2 Sam. xx6, 
IV 344; Dan. i 3, V 394; Dan. v 25, VIII 
379, X 489; Ezra iv 13, VII 116. 

Olympia, Bétticher’s, VI 506; excavations at, 
I 482, 485; east gable of Zeus-temple, IX 
239, X 110; four bronze figures found at, I 
482; inscription No, 111, I 238; No. 362, 
III 238, VII 534; pediment of Zeus-temple, 
VII 531. 

Onomatopoeia in some West-African lan- 
guages (99), VII 489-95. 

Optative, its character, IV 427, X 42. 

Oratio recta introduced by a conjunction 
(118), IV 221-7. 

Oratio obliqua, optative in, III rro, IV 419, 
427. 

Orators, Attic, articular infinitive in, III 
197; canon of the ten, VII 396; genitive 
absolute in (118), VI 310-43; mpiv in(51), 
II 465-83, VI 482; selections from, ed. 
Jebb, X 123. 

Order of words in ancient languages, VIII 
119. 

Orfeo, Sir, VII 176-202. 

Orkistos, charter of, IX srr. 

Orm’s double consonants, VI 374. 

Ormazd and Ahriman, II 338. 

Ormulum, change of P to t in the (12), III 
46-58; Koélbing on the, I 226; sources of, 
VI sr12. 

Oropus and the Roman tax farmers, VII 253. 

Orosius, King Alfred’s, vowel-length in (30), 
V 318-24, VII 517. 

Orphica, ed. Abel, VI 400. 

Ortaye, the, in southern Armenia, I 211. 

Orthographia Gallica, V 366. 

Orthography, Attic, I 75; French, verbs in 
-eler and -eter (96), I 161-8; Latin, II 253, 
III 104, VI 369. 

Ortnit-Wolf dietrichsage, IV 104. 

Oscan votive tablets, X 367. 

Ossete studies, X 229, 234. 

Otfrid verse in English, VII 391, 392. 

Otfrid’s language, influence of rime upon, II 
237- 

Otinel-Romance, V 127. 
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Otter penance, VIII 372. 

Ottoman bibliography, II 121, [II 368. 

Ovid, Ars amat.I MS of, I 490; Ibis, ed. 
Ellis, III 86; 447 f., X 107; Metam.i 16, 
VI 248; iii 642, X 105; ix 342 and 526, IT 
128; Tristia, ed. Owen, VI 525, VII 99; 
(Pseudo) Nux 110, 176, II 527. 


Page of poetry, size of, VI 390. 

Pahlavi translation and its study, II 325, X 
93> 235- 

Pahlavi coins, I 211, 497. 

Palaeography, cf. I 77, 84, 231, II 400. 

Palamidi, excavations on, II 257. 

Palerme, Middle Engl. poem of William of, 
IV sos. 

Palladius de agricultura, on the locality of, 
(62), III 411-21. 

Palmyrene tariff, VI 251, X 234. 

Panini, VII 116. 

Paragogic # in English, II 385; in Layamon, 
I 496. 

Parallel Homer, VI 399; syntax chart, VII 
125; cf. III 194. 

Parasynthetics in -@ in Romance (38), V 
186-99. 

Parataxis and hypotaxis, IV 419, VI 66. 

Parchment, VI 28. 

Parmenides, doctrine of, IX 249. 

Parodies and resemblances (70), II 218. 

Parodos of Vespae, redistribution of (4), I 
402-9. 

Parody in Aristophanes, I 455. 

Parsi population of Persia, III 364. 

Parthenius, corrections of the text: 
Epwrtixav (39), VII 224-7. 

Parthenon, eastern frieze of, I 99, X 100. 

Parthenos, statue of Athena, II 256, 260, V 
267. 

Participial periphrasis in Attic prose (3), VI 
291-308. 

Participle, absolute, in Anglo-Saxon (21), X 
316-45; aorist and present in Greek, VI 
519, X-123; as an adjective in Greek, IV 
293; of the Germanic languages, I 503; in 
the consonant declension of Old Norse, II 
190; perfect (English) used infinitivally, 
III 297; present in Old English, III 219; 
stylistic effect of Greek (51), IX 137-57. 

Parzival, fragment of, VIII 247, 249; palas 
and harnas in, VI 220, VIII 250. 

Patriarchal history of Israel, I 470. 

Patrocles, voyage of, VI 116. 

Paulus, epitomator of Pomp. Festus, I 254. 

Pauddus, not Pau/dus, II 253. 

Pausanias, his accusers, VII 262, 396; his 

defenders, VII 265; and the figures in the 

Propylaea, IX 110; and first Messenian 

war, VII 266; and Hermas, VIII 389; Ho- 
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meric geography of, VIII 112; i 26, 5 (6), 
1 66; i27, VIII 492; v 11, 8 (32), II 352. 

Pecock’s use of rhematic to, II 458. 

Pederasty in Plato’s Symposium, I 375, VIII 
389. 

Peiraeus, IV 200; @iacor in the, II 267. 

Peisistratus and his administration, VI srr. 

Peleus and Thetis, IX 366. 

Pelopion, discovery of the, III 251. 

Penates, Roman, IX 508. 

Pentathlon, the, III 250. 

Pennsylvania German dialect (80), IX 64-83, 
176-97, 326-39, 425-56, 517, X 288-315. 

Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, latinity of, IX 
507. 

Peregrinus Proteus, VI 38r. 

Perfect forms of verbs in -eo, 1 378; in -xa, 
Greek, II 515; inf. for present in English, 
VII 288; participle, English, used infini- 
tivally (59), III 297-316; participle, Greek, 
in periphrasis, IV 307; tense in Sabean, X 
231. 

Pergamon, altar frieze at, IX 114, X 102; 
Gigantomachia of, IV 204. 

Periodicals, list of, I 117. 

Periphrasis in Old and Middle French, II 232; 
participial in Greek, IV 2gr. 

Periphrastic conjugation in Italian dialects, 
VI 397. 

Peripatetics, early writings of, X 244. 

Perseus, III 245. 

Persian wars, chronology of, IX 372; and 
Burgundian wars, IX 375. 

Persius, emended, IX 126, X 241, 246, 251. 

Personal pronouns in Homer, VII 269, 528. 

Persons, names of, in Homer, VII 26s. 

Pervigilium Veneris, Scaliger’s copy of, VII 
541. 

Petrarch’s discovery of Cicero’s letters, II 
137. 

Petronius at the Hanoverian court 1702 A. D., 
IV 359; ed. Biicheler, III 485; and Lucan, 
VI 380; emended, IV 119, X 107. 

Pfeffel, VI 256. 

Phaedon of Elis, I ror. 

Phaedrus, birthplace of, IX 236; fables, 1, 5, 
8, X 

Phaéthon legend, V 389. 

Phaleron, IV 192. 

Pharisees and Sadducees, conflict of, IX 511. 

Pharsalia, Pharsalus and Palaepharsalus 
(100), VI 170-89. 

Phavorinus and the Florilegia, II 526. 

Pheidias, Athena Promachos, III 249; death 
of, VI 239; father of Archimedes, IX 256; 
Hermes and Dionysos, X 100. 

Pherecrates fr, 1, III 374; ava- 
mavotor, X 368. 

Philae, inscription on the obelisk of, IX 508. 
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Philemon, emended, VI 291-3. 

Philip, son of Aristeides, I 83. 

Philip V and the Larisaeans, 1V 371. 

Phillipps glossary, extracts from (39 and 
124), VI 451-61, VII 310-24. 

Philo Byzant. on fortifications, I 87; Ind.,de 
opif. mundi 26, 56 and 60, IX 463. 

Philological work of early Latin poets, I 256. 

Philon, Athenian naval arsenal of, III 317-28. 

Philosophy, history of ancient, X 352. 

Philostratus, the elder, éxdpaceis of, V 539, 
IV 87. 

Philoxenus of Hierapolis, V 209. 

Phlegyan myths, VI 240. 

Phoenician monuments, spurious, V 395; mis- 
cellanies, II 377, III 361; see also ‘ Inscrip- 
tions’; typography, II 115; ‘alit, helet, 
magém, miSkab, geber, II 117. 

Phoenix, Anglo-Saxon poem of the, I 496; of 
Lactantius, I 236, 

Phonetics, Sievers, II 485, III 99; Sweet, II 
486, III 78; Vietor, V 513. 

Phonetic law, probability of the existence of 
(13), V 178-85; alsosee III 235, IV 31, 225, 
X 201; library, ed. Vietor, VI 525; studies. 
by Vietor, VIII 388. 

Phonetics, English, II 484; French, Old- 
French, III 122, X 116; Romanian, I 509, 
II 263; Romance, V 106; Thessalian, IV 
371. 

Phonology, English, VII 388; Portuguese 
and Spanish, I 508; Raetian, IV 488; 
Semitic, I 339, 418, 420. 

Physiologus, the Anglo-Saxon, V 374; of 
Robert de Thaun, VI 376, VIII 498, X 114. 

Pindar, ancient lists of poems of, VIII 50s; 
articular inf. in, III 195; and Corinna, VI 
114; dialect of, VIII 381; ed. Mezger, II 
497- 

Pindar, Ol. i 7, VI 111; ii 15 and 56, VI 234; 
iik25 and 45; vi 15 and 86; vii 1, VI 112; 
vii not engraved on marble, II 400; vii1; 
viii 16 and 41 and 52, VI 234; xiii 113, [IX 
106, Pyth. x 55, VII 536. Isthm. iv 80, 
VIII 491. Nem. vii, analysis of, IX 109; 
ix 23, VI 112. 

Pindaric syntax, studies in (51), III 434, 446, 
IV 158. 

Pitanate Adxos, VI srs. 

Piyadasi, II 117, 119, 121, 374, VIII 377, X 
488; see Acoka. 

Placidus, notes on, II 342, 526. 

Placidus Lutatius,a debtor to Verrius Flac- 
cus, II 13. 

Planctae, VIII 433. 

Plato, articular inf. in, III 201; chronology 
of dialogues, VIII 244, X 470; development 
of style, VIII 506; language as criterion of 
chronology, III 376, VI 387, X 443, 470; v 
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épeAxvotixdy in, IV 234; verbs of saying 
in (7Oa), X 437-444, 474; Windelband on, 
X 354; C. Ritter on, X 470-80. Alcib. ii 
145 C, 149 E, V 250, 123. Apol. ed. Dyer- 
Cron, VI 253; 21 D, 27 E, III 243; 23 A, 
VII 104. Charm. 174 E, IV 354. Crito, 
genuineness of, II 253; 53 C, 1X 111. Epi- 
nom. ggo C, II 127. Gorg., analysis of, IX 
252, cf. V 121; unity of, IX 249; 483 A, 
509 B and C, VI 249; 497 A (77), V 356-8; 
521 E, IV 239; 500 C, sor A, 503 C, 513 B, 
D, E, 1V 435. Laches, examined, II 265; 
189 C, II 243; 196 D, II 489 and VI 236. 
Laws, notes on books i-iv, vi, viii, V 384, 
261, 383; notes on books ix, x, xii, VI 112, 
IV 120, VI 365; 775 E, 837 C, 864 B, 886 C, 
935 C, II 127; 815 B, II 241. Meno 864A, 
V 120; 89 A, IV 434. Parmen., commen- 
tary on, I] 123; 135 D, 160 D, 164 A, 1V234. 
Phaedo, ed. Geddes, VI 495; 62 A, IV 117; 
100 D, IX 234. Phaedrus, date of, I 237, 
II 531, 538,°1V 236. Phileb. emended, V 
115; 25 D, E, 1 101; 14 B, 34 E, 64 E, II 269. 
Polit. 269 E, Il 241. Protag., scope of, II 

- 132; ed. Towle, X 502; 314 B, 334 A, 359 
E, II 244-5; 312 E, IX 238. Republic, 
Proclus on, II 253, III 106; emendations, 
books viii and x, II 131 ; emendations, books 
vi-x, VI 370; 451 B, I] 527; 345 E, III 113; 
373 B, III 263; 337 D and 360 D, V 388; 
558 A, VI 251; 571 D, X 114. Symp., 
pederasty in, I 375, VIII 389; Was on, VII 
389; 174 E, VI 62; 194 A, VI 384; 200 C, 
II 538. Theages 128 B, D,V 259. Theaetet., 
date of, III 487, V 121, Nos. 12 and 15; 
169 D (77), VI 85-88 ; 371 D, 375 E, 391 B, 
V 533. Timaeus, interpretation of (111), 
IX 395-418, X 45-78. Com. fr. 58, I 476; 
fr. 3, VI 294. 

Platonism, recent, in England (111), 1X 274- 


Plautus, Bentley’s emendations in, I 352; Leo 
on, VI 378; Langen on language of, III 
257; metres of, X 108; sentence-question 
in (91), X,397; studies in, VI 357, 1X 87; 
transpositions in, VI 246; use of enclitic 
ene, II 50. Amphitr. 98, II 529; 635, VI 
379; emended, VII 531,532. Asin., Leonida 
and Libanus in, VI 239; emended, III 493, 
V 113; 130, VI 379; 709, V1 375; 729, 1355. 
Aul., Strobilus I and I] in, V 118; 48 and 
49 (124), IV 71; 359, VI 380; 627, II sas. 
Bacch. 440, VII 496; 760, VI 379. Capt., 
III 262; 3,5 and 36, III 493; 321 and 807, 
I 354; 857, II 69; 508, 519, 672, VI 379. 
Cist. 1, 1, 4, VI 379; 4, 2, 6, Il 79. Cur- 
culio, parabasis in, I 380; 21, VI 541; 
138 ff., II 57. Epidicus, I 110; 64-5, I 110, 
3773 541 and 575, Il 69. Men. 217, VI 379. 
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Merc., emended by Ribbeck, IV soz-2; 16, 
VI 379; 524 (124), IV 459. Mil. glor., a 
patriotic passage (ll. 219-30) in (126), 
VIII 15-33 and 230; date of, VIII 17-24; 
new readings of the Ambrosian MS, III 
241 ; parallels to the elopement in, IX 232; 
309, II 56; 439, II 69; 565, 936, II 51-52. 
Mostell., V 150; 139, VI 379; 1162, X 37. 
Poen.-Prol. 13, 586, 628, VII 496; 137, IX 
115. Pseud.371, Il55. Rud., model of, X 
368; 20, 43, VI 249; 721, X 38; 859, 1226, 
1229, VI 379. Stich. 635, 11 69. Trin. 490- 
5 (9), X 84-5; 634, II 69; 1049, VI 379. 
Truc., emended, V 539, VI 379 and 506; 730, 
IX 506. 


Pliny, the elder, obligations to Verrius Flac- 


cus, II 342; Syrian-Greek inscription in 
honor of, VI 397; Melaand Pliny, IX 366; 
two authorities of, X r1og. 


Pliny, N. H. 7, 210, V 538; 16, 1, 1, I 363; 


3%, 112, IIL 491; 33, 154, VI 2515 34, 75, 
I 484; 35, 139, X 101; gerunds and gerund- 
ives in Pliny’s letters (1O1), IX 214-18. 


Pliny, Epist. 8, 4,1, V1 237; 9, 10 and Pseudo- 


Tac. dial. de orat. cc. 9 and 12, I 475. 
Paneg. 69, IX 112. 


Plural in Greek, II 87; of joint address, IV 


372; Latin, of respect, I 373; third person 
in -th (English), III 430; third person in 
Provencal, II 261. 


Plutarch, apophth, Lacon. 215, I 9; Ar- 


taxerxes, II 236; Brutus (Cobet on), I 361; 
Cim. 13, Lysan. 2, IV 119; didactic poem 
of, X 370; Demosth., sources of, V 120; 
Gracchi, VI 264; Lycurg. 13, 5, 1X 341; 
Nicias, VIII 512; Pericl. 17, VI 382; 23 
(90), II 456-60; Solon, 25, II 540; Sulla, 
VII 544. 


Poema morale, ed. Zupitza, I 88. 
Polemics, religious, betw. Jews and Muham- 


madans, X 237. 


Polyaenus i1, 2, IV 355. 
Polybius and articular inf., X 374; composi- 


tion of his history, VII 252, IX 110; Gallic 
invasion, story of, II 130; geographical 
works of, V 122; rules of composition, VII 
397; speeches in, II 270. 


Polycrite and Lysimachus, painting of, X 254. 
Pompeii, harbor of, III 242, IV 362. 
Pompeian wall paintings, III 262. 

Pomerium of Rome, I 379, VIII 507, X 255. 
Ponte San Sisto, age of, I 486. 

Pontifices minores, I 362. 

Pope’s essay on criticism, II 545; influence 


on Byron, I 91; and Lady Montagu, III 99; 
Rape of the Lock, I 229, II 112; Temple of 
Fame and Chaucer, IV 368, 


Popular songs, Portuguese, III 123; of Velay 


and Forez, III 123. 
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Popular tales of Lorraine, I 507, III 123. 

Porcia, wife of Brutus, I 362, 380, II 136. 

Porphyrian scholia, ed. Schrader, III 256. 

Porphyrion ad Hor. Ep. ii 1, 123, VIII 332. 

Porphyrius de abstinentia, V 536. Homeric 
VII 537, VIII 241. 

Portuguese literature, history of, VIII 92; 
popular songs and traditions, III 123; etym. 
‘eito,’ I 235; phonology, I 115 and 508. 

Posidonius and Strabo, X 378. 

Position of primus, medius and summus, II 
400; of words in Oldest French, IV 216; of 
uterque, II 268, 533- 

Positione in prosody, I 231. 

Posthomeric sacrifices in Greece, VI 511. 

Postpositive et in Propertius, VI 349; etenim, 
VI &2, 

Postpositions and prepositions, VI 24. 

Pracrit, age of dialects of, III 369; version of 
the Sagara story, X 221. 

Praefecti in late Roman republic, I 82, X 244. 

Pravargja- or milk-ceremony, I 500, 

Prefix-languages, II 365. 

Prepositions, Greek, ava, VIII 114; amé and 
mapa, X 252; axpe and péxpr, X 375; evi, 
eis, V 240-2; mpd, 1377; wera and ovr, 
IV 419, VI 64, VIII 218. 

Prepos., Latin, causa and gratia, V 231; cum 
and apud, VI 253; endo, III 107; ob and 
propter, V 230; penes, VIII 367; per, VII 
258; trans, uls, ultra, 1X 505, X 481 ; usque, 
VI 41, VIII 365. 

Prepositions in Modern English, I 89, 91, 368, 
370, 491, II 386, III 100, 1V 364, VII 391; 
repeated in English, III 167, 428. 

Present and aor. partc. in Greek, VI 519; 
formation of in Romance, IV 489; histor- 
ical, V 240, X x11; participle in peri- 
phrasis, IV 293. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy, I 376. 

Prestresse, fate of the, VI 393. 

Preterite, weak, of the Germanic languages 
(29), IX 42-57, cf. I 503. 

Priapea, V 388, 

Primipilares, rank of the, VIII 508, 

Prioress’ oath, IV 366. 

Priscillianus, language of, VIII 233. 

Proclitic, LV 24. 
Proclus and Plato, III 106; date of, X 371. 

Procopius, II 387. 

Prometheus myth, Greek origin of, IV 239. 
Promus of formularies, VIII 497. 
Pronoun, English relative, omission of, I 492, 
495; English personal, dative-nominat. of, 
IV 283-90; personal in Greek, III 116; per- 
sonal in Homer, VII 269, 528; Indoger- 
manic, I 2t1; semi-Saxon, II 111; Semitic, 
T 428, II 448. 

Pronunciation, American, II 485; English 
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(Western), VII 388; Greek (Blass), IX 378 ; 
Latin (Seelmann), VII 245. 

Proper names in Homer, VII 265; Latin 
geographical, VIII 107, 

Propertius, critical studies, II 526, VII 239; 
ed. Postgate, IV 208; first and second books 
of, VI 383, VIII 245; interpretation and 
criticism of, X 113; Neapolitanus of (39), 
I 389-401; order of poems, VII 539; post- 
positive ‘et’ in (20), VI 349; selections 
from, ed. Ramsay, VIII 254; iii (iv) 7, 47- 
50 (51), 1V 208-10; iv 6, 3, VIII 104; vit, 
72, IV 356. 

Prosepnais or Prosepnai? X 246. 

Protagoras, II 134. 

Provengal, subj. impf. in, I 111; third pers. 
plur., II 261; and Spanish etymologies, IV 
516; amonestar, carestia, derver, 1 114; en- 
centar, lébrego, nata, hoto, deslear, I 235; 
ugonenc, IX 24s. 

Proverbs, historical and geographical, in 
Latin, VIII 234; relating to nature, in 
Latin, VIII 364, IX 504; relating to eating 
and drinking, X 481. 

Psalms, Murray on the, I 357; used for witch- 
craft, X 235. 

Pseudo-Anacreontea, IX 369; -Ionism in the 
second century A. D, (4), VII 203-17. 

Psychology of the Old Greek Epos, VIII 244. 

Ptolemy, Cod. Vatican. 191, I 487; MS of, I 
490; MS of mepi Stahopas X 352; 
Lagi, fragment of, VI 385. 

Pydna, battle of, II 388. 

Pyrrhic dance and Neoptolemus, I 365. 

Pyrrhus, so-called bust of, IV 109. 

Pythagoras and the Egyptians, II 133. 


Qadishaye, the, in Mesopotamia, I 211. 

Qédesh in Hebrew, II 137. 

Que, et and atque in the inscriptions of the 
Republic, in Terence and in Cato, VIII 292- 
328. 

Quedlinburg annals, VIII 368-9. 

Quintilian’s obligations to Verrius Flaccus, 
II 1; 2. ed. Meister, VIII 361; i1, 24, 1V 
230; i1, 30, III 495; i 5, 12, X 110; viii 3, 
46, IIL 114; x 1, 66,1 230; x 1,91, II 129; 
x 1,46 and 79, X 244. 

Quires in Greek manuscripts (56), VII 27-32. 


R, dissimilation of in Latin, VIII 363. 

x for @ in Latin, VII 229. 

Race-separation, III 236. 

Raeto-romanic grammar, IV 486, 498. 

Ralegh, ou three tractates attributed to, II 114. 

Ralph Royster Doyster, V 126. 

Ratl, VIII 376. 

Reaping machines, French, of fifth century, 
III 420, 


Recent publications, I r19, 245, 383, 516, II 
140, 271, 493, 555, III 130, 265, 382, 506, 
IV 125, 247, 380,519, V 137, 270, 406, 545, 
VI 124, 265, 402, 526, VII 132, 276, 407, 546, 
VIII 121, 256, 390, 513, IX 127, 258, 380, 
518, X 125, 256, 384, 503. 

Recessive accent in Greek (13), IV 49, IX 1- 
41, 220, 

~ Reduction of ef to i in Homer (117), VI 

419-50. 

Reduplication-vowel 7, X 287. 

Rehearsal, the, IX 496. 

Reinhard von Westerburg, VIII 166. 

Reinolt von Montelban, X 359. 

Relation of to vouor at Athens in 
the fifth and fourth centuries 5. C. (120), 
X 79-93. 

Relationship in Old-Norse, words of, 11 188; 
in Old-English, words of, III 218. 

Relative attracted into objective case, V 436; 
time-grade, V 240. 

Reliefs, votive and burial, II 258. 

Remus legend, III 103. 

Renard, the fox, French redaction, X 114; 
German redaction, X 361. 

Researches in the Cyrenaica (52), V 31-53. 

Reports: 

Alemannia (15), I 505. 

Anglia, Vol. i 1878 ff., I 88, 367, 491, II 
383, III 98, IV 362, V 375, VI 371, VII 
390 (49), VIII 237, 496, IX 496, X 494 
(16). 

Archaeologische Zeitung, I 484, III 246 
(35). 

Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexicographie und 
Grammatik, Vol. i ff., IV 494, V 230, 392, 
VI 118, 252, sor, VII 122, 258, VIII ror, 
233, 363 (124), IX 503, X 48x (98). 

Archiv fiir Litteraturgeschichte, i, II 393 
(106). 

Archiv fiir Mittel- und Neugriechische Phil- 
ologie, Vol. i ff., II 139 (51), 396 (32). 

Athenaion, I 103 (32). 

Englische Studien, Vol. i ff. (1877), I 225, 
II rro, 545, IV soz, V 126, VI 512, VII 
110, VIII 108 (30). 

Franzisische Studien, i ff., II 230, IV 79, 
212 (38). 

Germania, 1879 ff., I 219, II 391, III 252, IV 
ror, V 129, VI 256, VIII 245, 368, X 358 
(106). 

Hermes, Vol. xiv ff., I 100, 379, II 252, 
III 103, 376, IV 108, 369, V 263, 388, VI 
115, 394, VII 249, 537, VIII sos, IX 508, 
X 252, 377 (113), 

Jahrbiicher (Fleckeisen’s) (1879 ff.), I 105 
(113), 373 (34), II 133 (109), 265, 528 
(34), III 256, IV 232 (109), V 120 (31), 
VI 234, 386, 504, VII 261, 395, VIII rrx, 
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241, 491, IX 110, 247, 372, X 100, 248, 372 
(125 and 27). 

Journal Asiatique, 1879, Mar. ff., I 217, II 
115, 373, [II 366, IV 115, 510, V 394 (123), 
VIII 376, 1X sxx (73), X 485 (5). 

Mittheilungen des deutschen archaeologi- 
schen Institutes zu Athen, II 254 (107), 
V 267 (41). 

Mnemosyne, vii 2 ff., I 107, 361, 476, II 
241, 387, III 108, 243, 371, 495, 1V 116, V 
259, 379, 533, VI x11, 363, 514, VII 267 
(90), 524 (82). 

Paul and Braune, Beitrage zur deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur, VII (1879), I so2 
(15). 

Philologus, Vol. 38, 3 (1879) ff., I 237, II 
128, 534 (103), V sez, VII 104, VIII 38:1, 
IX 104 (70), 364 (74 and 115). 

Revue Archéologique, I 97 (107). 

Revue de Philologie (philologiae epoptisis, 
VI 381), Vol. i ff, 1 75, 229. 372, II 298, 
III 113, 491, IV 230, V 123, VI 248, VII 
540 (70). 

Rheinisches Museum, Vol. xxxv ff., I 235, IT 
123, 523, III 237, IV 353, VIII 537, VI 
242, 378, VII 529 (128), IX 232, X 105 
(45), 227, 365 (5). 

Romania, 1879 ff., I 111, 506, II 261, III 
119 (48), IV 515 (72%), VI 391, VII 119, 
401 (48), IX 117, 240, X 114 (122). 

Techmer’s internationale Zeitschrift, Vol. i 
ff., III 390, IV 529. VII 253 (103). 

Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlindi- 
schen Gesellschaft, Vol. xxxiii ff., I 2rz, 
497, 11 376, 1II 361, IV 111, 508, V 527, VII 
115 (123), VIII sor (73), X 229 (5). 

Zeitschrift fiir Orthographie, i, I 506 (15). 

Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, I 232 
(38). 
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Abbott, E,, Easy Greek lessons (51), VII 
544; see L. Campbell. 

Abbott, E. A.,and W. G. Rushbrooke, The 
common tradition of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels (62), VI 99. 

Abbott, T. K., Evangeliorum versio ante- 
hieronymiana (62), VI 223. 

Abel, Eug., Orphica (61), VI 400. 
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357- 

Agresti, A., 3 lectures: Dante e S. An- 
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400. 
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Andresen, K. G., Sprachgebrauch und 
Sprachrichtigkeit im Deutschen, V Aufl. 
(53), VIII 487. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia, III 91, VI 229, VIII 
88. 

Archer-Hind, the Timaeus of Plato (111), 
IX 274. 

Arnold’s Béowulf, I go. 

Arnoldt, R., Die Chorpartien bei Aris- 
tophanes scenisch erklart (4), I 402; Der 
Chor im Agamemnon des Aeschylus (4), 
IT 520. 

Baebler, Beitrage zu einer Geschichte der 
lat. Grammat. im Mittel-Alter (51), VI 
400. 

Baethgen, F., Sindban, I 213. 

Bahrens, E., Sext. Propertii Elegiarum 
libri IV (39), 189; Poetaelatini minores, 
II (39), 1II 271, VIII x. 

Bailly, A., see Bréal. 

Bang, A. C., on the Voluspé (64), I 440. 

Barth, A., Les religions de l’Inde (79), I 
346. 

Bartsch, K., La langue et la littérature 
frangaises (63), VIII 358. 

Baskervill, W. M., see J. A. Harrison. 

Baudissin, History of Semitic religions 
(17), II 137. 

Bauer, Ad., Thukydides and Miiller-Striib- 
ing (51), VIII 117. 

Behrens, Unorganische Lautverschiebung 
(30), IV 

Bentley’s Emendationen zum Plautus, 
herausg. von P, Schroeder (124), I 35r. 
Bernhardt,W., Deutsche Noveletten-biblio- 
thek (51), VIII 389; Die Werke des 
Trobadors N’At de Mons (122), VIII 

490. 

Bicklein, Entwickelung des substantivierten 
Infinitivs (61), 1X 254. 

Bistani’s Arabic encyclopedia, I so2, 

Blass, F2, Hermeneutik und Kritik (51), 
VII 274; Aussprache des Griechischen, 
3. Aufl., IX 378. 

Blackwell, R. E., see Smith, W. W. 

Bond and Walpole’s Caesar de bello Gallico, 
VIII 388. 

Bonet-Maury, G., La doctrine des douze 
apotres (62), VI 102. 

Bonnet, M., Acta Thomae (62), V 99. 

Braga, Th., Historia da litteratura Portu- 
gueza (38), VIII o2. 

Brandl, A., Thomas of Erceldoune (104), 
III 2:6. 

Braune, W., Gotische Grammatik (15), I 
474. 

Bréal, M.,and A. Bailly, Dictionnaire éty- 
mologique latin (124), VI 23r. 

Brinkmann, Die Metaphern, I (78), VI 74. 


Brinton, D. G., Aboriginal American au- 
thors, V 101; The Giiegiience, V 56, 102; 
Lenapé and their legends, VI 228; An- 
nals of the Cakchiquels (123), VII 97. 

Brown, Fr., see Hitchcock, R. D. 

Brugmann, K.,, apa, évi, eis and ew (90), V 
239; Griechische Grammatik (51), VI 
398, X 381. 

Briinnow, R. E., Die Charidschiten (123), 
VI 109. 

Brzoska, de canone decem oratorum Atti- 
corum quaestiones, VII 396, 

Budge, E., History of Esarhaddon (17), II 
229; Book of the Bee (60), VIII 88. 

Buecheler, F., Petronii satirae et liber 
Priapeorum (39), III 48s. 

Biihler, G., Elementarcursus des Sanskrit 
(13), IV 350. 

Burn, R., Roman literature in relation to 
Roman art (51), IX 255. 

Butcher, S. H., and Lang, A., Odyssey of 
Homer, done into English prose (51), I 
466. 

Campbell, L., Sophocles, Vol. ii (129), II 
411 and III 94; and E. Abbott, Sopho- 
cles i and ii (51), VI 522. 

Carpenter, W. H., Neu-islandische Gram- 
matik (15), II 104, IV 1o4. 

Caspari-Miiller, Arab. Grammatik, 5. Aufl. 
(73), VIII 361. 

Cauer’s Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum, 
2 ed. (51), IV 530. 

Channing, E., Delbriick’s introduction to 
the study of language (68), IIT 232. ° 

Child, F, J., English and Scottish popular 
ballads (32}, V 466. 

Christ, Guil., Homeri Iliadis carmina (109), 
V 504. 

Church, F, J., Trial and death of Socrates 
(51), VII 275. 

Clapp, E., Conditional sentence in Aeschy- 
lus (Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. 1887) (51), 1X 
491. 

Clarke, Th., Report on the investigations 
at Assos (1881) (35), III 350. 

Clough, Study of the Latin hexameter (70), 
I 69. 

Conway, R.S., Verner’s law in Italy (74), 
1X 492. 

Cook, A. S., Sievers’ Old English gram- 
mar (16), VI 2er. 

Cookson, C., see King, J. E. 
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Vietor, W., Elemente der Phonetik, V 513; 
Phonetische Bibliothek, i, VI 525; Pho- 
netische Studien, i 1 (38), VIII 388. 

Vincent and Dickson, Handbook to Modern 
Greek (32), I 70. 

Véllker, B., Wortstellung in den 4ltesten 
franzésischen Sprachdenkmalern (38), 
1V 216. 

Vollméller, K., Old-French romance (38), 

IV 99. 
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Wagner, A., Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (16), 
VI 351. 

Wagner, R., Artic. inf. in the Attic orators 
(51), VIII 331, IX 254. 

Wallace, E., Aristotle’s psychology (92), 
IV 352. 

Ward, T. H., English poets, iii andiv (61), 
II ros. 

Was, Plato’s Symposion (61), VIII 389. 

Weber, A., Indische Streifen ('79), I 345. 

Weber, Ph., Absichtssitze (51), IV 416, 
VI 53. 

Wecklein, N., Aeschyli fabulae, i and ii 
(51), V 543; Chorgesange im Aeschylus, 
VI sos. 

Weimar Goethe Society’s ed, of Goethe’s 
works (67), VIII 484. 

Weil, H., Aeschyli Tragoediae, V 543; 
Plaidoyers politiques de Démosthéne, 
IV 529, VII 544; Sept tragédies d’Euri- 
pide (51), II 266. 

Weinhold, K., Mittel-hochdeutsche Gram- 
matik (15), II 103. 

Weinkauff, DeTaciti dialogi auctore (124), 
I 474. 

Weiske, Articular infinitive (61), 1V 241. 

Welch and Duffield, Eutropins (124), VI 
500. 

Welldon’s transl. of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
(61), VII 118. 

Wellhausen, J., Skizzen, iii, X 230. 

Wentzel, Instrumentalis im Rigveda (79), 
I 350. 

Wessely, C., Prolegomena ad papyros 
Graecos (62), V 518, VII 263. 

Westcott and Hort, New Testament in 
Greek (51), VI 400. 

Western, A., Englische Lautlehre, Eng- 
lische Aussprache (49), VII 388. 

Wheeler, B. I., Griech. Nominalaccent 
(13), [IX 2. 

Wheeler, J, H., Alcesti et Hippolyti inter- 
polationes (51), I 72. 

Whitney, J. L., Ticknor’s Spanish library 
(76), I 344. 

Whitney, W. D., Sanskrit grammar (79), 
I 68, 348. 

Wickes, W., Accentuation of O. T. prose 
books (1), IX 103. 

Wilamowitz, Homerische Untersuchungen 
(100), VIII 

Wilkins, G., Epistles of Horace (61), VI 

’ 264; Growth of Homeric poems (117), 
VII 232. 

Wilser, L., Herkunft der Deutschen (104), 
VII 500. 

Wilmanns, W., Goethe’s Jahrmarktsfest 
(24), 117. 

Windelband, W., Geschichte der alten 

Philosophie (111), X 352. 
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Woods, F. H., Septuagint version and the 
books of Samuel (123), VII 93. 

Wordsworth, J., Old-Latin Biblical texts, i 
(62), V 93. 

Wright, J. H., Manual of Greek archaeo- 
logy (41), VII 243. 

Wiilker, R. P., Bibliothek der Angel-Sachs. 
Poesie, ii (11), VIII 95. 

Zahn, Th., Cyprian v. Antioch und die 
Faustsage (64), III 470; Supplementum 
Clementinum (62), VII 83. 

Zangemeister, Exempla codicum latinorum, 
II 280, 

Zielinski, Th., Gliederung der altattischen 
komédie (70), VIII 179, IX 344. 

Zielke, O., Sir Orfeo ('75), VII 776. 

Zimmer, H., Altindisches Leben (79), I 
347; Keltische Studien, ii (64), VI 217. 

Zupitza, J., Aelfric’s Grammatik (104), 
III 216; Cynewulf’s Elene (49), I 96, V 
399- 

Rhaetia and Riess, IX 2<0. 

Rhampsinitus’ treasury, VII 378, X 231. 

Rhematic Zo (110), II 458-60. 

Rhemish Testament, II 159. 

Rhetorica ad Herennium, author of, VIII 243. 

Rhetorical idéac, origin of, VIII 493. 

Rhodes, paorpoi at (46), VI 472-5. 

Rhythm, history of English, IV 478. 

Riddles wisely expounded, V 469; Anglo- 

- Saxon, IX sor; Sanskrit, VII 116. 

Rigveda, I 211, 345; composers of the hymns 
of, X 232, 234; words for color in (68), 
IV 166-91. 

Rime and alliteration, I 451; in Latin, V 393; 
influence of, on Otfrid’s language, II 237; 
-test of Fleay, IX sor. 

Rip van Winkle, the Arabic, X 231. 

River-names, German, I 505. 

Robert the devil; VII 178; of Gloucester, the 
chronicle of, IX 496. 

Rochegude, les papiers de, X 115. 

Rock-tombs at Nauplia and Acharnae, I 103. 

Roger de Parme, III 122. 

Roland, Chanson de, date of, VI 392; Old- 
French version, IV sor; Middle-English 
version, III 100; translated by Rabillon, 
VII 103; the Oxford, IX 119. 

Roman army in Britain, III 379; calendar, 
see Calendar; chronology, IX 367; camp 
according to Polybius, II 531, III 2€0; 
civilization, by what communities influ- 
enced, VII 534; cohorts, arrangement of, 
X 376; fasti, interpolations in, III 108; 
folk-speech, imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive in (43), I 410-15; guards, I 100; 
history, early records in, V 111; intercalary 
years, IX 177; legionaries, dress and 
armor of, II 536; legionaries, sepulchral 
monuments of, II 536; manipular system, 
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VII 253; Penates, IX 508; soldiers, age of 
entering service, III 243; soldiers, marriage 
of, VI 252; standing army under the em- 
pire, VI 115, 117, X 254; tribes after Mar- 
sian war, IX 509. 

Romance decasyllabic verse, IX 118; future 
in, VI sor; masc. and fem. gender in, IX 
121; philology, V 104, 369; phonetics, I 
232, 1V 495, V 105, 186; present in, IV 489; 
verbal parasynthetics in (38), V 186-99. 

Romanian phonetics, I 509, II 263. 

Romanus (Julius) and Nonius, II 13. 

Rome, bridges in, IX 248; and Carthage, 
earliest treaty between, V 115; date of 
founding of, I 235, VIII 492, IX 108, 113, X 
251; regiones of, I 486; state of public 
affairs 205 B. C., VIII 24. 

Roots of human speech, V 90; Greek and 
Indo-European, I 283, 301, 307, II 511; 
Semitic, IV 546; some types of dissyllabic, 
X 280; and stems of Latin words, VIII gg. 

Rosengarten, Pommersfeld MS cf, II 392. 

Rotation, association in (36), X 198. 

Round table, IV 517, VI 394, IX 117; and 
Holy Grail, 1X 246; its influence in Italy, 
X 117. 

Rudrata and Rudrabhatta, X 233. 

Runic alphabet, VIII 248, 

Risdnaindma of Nasir Chusran, I 215, sor, II 
517. 

Sabean inscriptions, IV 508, V 528. 

Sachs, Hans, Elf Fastnachtspiele, V 258, II 
394. 

Sacred books of the East, ed. by F. M. Miiller, 
II 323, III 391, VII 126, X gr. 

Sacrifices of tongues of animals, I 375; Greek, 
to the winds, III 376; of horses to river- 
gods, VI 389; post-Homeric, in Greece, VI 
511, X 367. 

Sacrificial animals, color and sex of Greek, 
IX 116. 

Safa alphabet and inscriptions, II 373, III 371, 
IV 112. 

St. Alexi (Old-French poem on), I 112, X 116. 

St. Antonius (Anglo-Saxon life of), II 385, X 


361. 

St. Chad, life of (Anglo-Saxon), IX 498. 

St. Colum Cillé (Old-Irish), I 442. 

St. Eloi, 11 386. 

St. Ephraem, the Syrian, V 204. 

St. Gallen glossary, VII 497-9, 545. 

St. Grégoire (French vie de), I 506. 

St. Guthlac, Anglo-Saxon poems on, I 370, 
V 375. 

St. Honorat (Provengal), I 506. 

St. Katharine of Alexandria (Middle-Eng- 
lish), 1V 362. 

St. Neot, Anglo-Saxon life of, I 492. 
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St. Patrick’s Purgatory, Middle-English ver- 
sion of, I 226. 

St. Paul’s Vision, Middle-English version of, 
VII 110. 

St. Wenefrede, legend of, I 494. 

Salamis, battle of, VIII 115. 

Sad/ustius, not Sadustius, II 253. 

Sallust and Aurelius Victor, VI 508; Jug. 78, 
2, VI 367; 3, 1 and 97, 5, VII 529; Or. 
Lepidi, IX 112. 

Samaritana, Heidenheim’s bibliotheca, VII 
117. 

Samaritans and Jews, II 381. 

Sammlung englischer Denkmialer i-iii, III 
216; franzésischer Neudrucke, IV 97, VI 
germanischer Dialect-Grammatiken, 
1 474, II 103, 1V 224; romanischer Gram- 
matiken, IV 486. 

Sangallensis, codex 870, X 109. 

Sanskrit aorists in szs and sa (130), VI 275- 
84; as final before sonants (13), III 25-45; 
conjugations (130), I 349; ¢ and a, III 
25; grammars, I 68, 348, IV 350; lingual 
consonants and lingual vowels, I 292; 
readers, IV 350, VII 98; riddles, VII 116; 
study of (130), V 279-97; transliteration 
of, I 350. 

Sanskrit etymologies and words, cakuna, I 
348; daiva and asura, X 232; Preta (pra- 
ita) what, and how one becomes such, V 
395; pivan=ifor (4), I 459; pura with 
present indic., V 240; yamaki, I 498. 

Sarmatae and Sauromatae, IV 353. 

Saying, verbs of, in Plato, X 437-444, 474. ° 

Sassanian coins, | 498; history by Tabari, II 
379+ 

Saturnian verse, Havet and Keller on, 1V 
238, VII 92, 

Scenica, VI 384, 1X 106. 

Scipio, Plautus’ sympathy with £/eds in favor 
of, VIII 33. 

Scottish swats = beer, VII 115. 

Scribonius Largus, V 537. 

Seafarer, A.-S, poem, VI 513, VIII 408. 

Seals, Phoenician and Syrian, II 378, IV 510. 

Secundus, MSS of, 1X 368. 

Sedulius, carmen Paschale et opus Paschale, 
III rrs. 

Semi-Saxon pronoun, II rrr. 

Semi-vowels, II 513. 

Semitic comparative philology, biliteral 
nouns, X 229, 234; grammar, problems of 
(123), 1 416; notes (123), V 493-500; per- 
fect, V 5323; verbs and I 216; 
verbs, middle jod, V 530; vowel a (123), 
II 446-57. 

Seneca, the elder, praenomen of, VIII 510; 
the younger, portrait of, I 484; letters to 
Lucilius, I 76; on a transposition in (62), 


IV 77; de clem.i 5,5, 1X 366; dialogues, 
IV 370; de ira, 1X 371; ad Marciam xviii 
5, 1X 370; tranquil. an. ii 6, x 3, I 238; de 
vita beata xii 5, IX 368. 

Seneca tragicus, II 527, IX 367. 

Sentence-accent, IV 26. 

Sentence-question in Plautus and Terence 
(91), X 397-436. 

Septimius’ Dictys, I 83, 86. 

Sequence of tenses in Latin (58), VII 446-65, 
VIII 46-77, IX 158-77; cf. VI 238, VIII 
228-31, IX 161-165, X x11. 

Servius, Aen. v 782, vi 289, VII 497. 

Servius Tullius, IV 240. 

Sette Savi, ottava rima version of, III 120. 

Shakespeare’s debt to John Lilly, V 128; 
metrical tests in, II 549; Storm on, II 495; 
and Puritanism, VI 375. 

Shakespeare’s All’s well that ends well, IX 
241; Cymbeline, sources of, IV 367, VI 
372; Cymbeline and Hamlet, VII 393; 
Hamlet, the quartos of, II 386; King Henry 
VI, II 289; King Henry VIII and Rowley, 
II 385; King Lear, criticism of the text, I 
491; Macbeth, ed, Davenant, VI 372; Ro- 
meo and Juliet, IX 582; Sonnets, IV 503; 
Tempest and Winter's tale, II 112; Two 
noble kinsmen, IV 504; Witches, VI 372. 

Sheba, queen of, VI 257. 

Shelley’s Queen Mab, IV 368. 

Shem hammephorash, II 382, [V 112, VIII sor, 
502. 

Ships’ eyes, II 26r. 

Sibilants in Assyrian, II 225, IV 339; in 
Semitic, I 418, II 226. 

Sibylla, etymology of, IIT 333. 

Sibylline books a source of the Voluspa, I 440, 
III 102; and the teaching of the Apostles, 
VI 4or, II 263. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, I 85, 87; and Ausonius, 
X 248. 

Sigmatic aorist, formation of, X 286. 

Sign-language, I 206, II 106, VII 254. 

Silius Italicus, II 52s. 

Simonides Amorg., emendations, II 468, VI 
235. 

Simmias of Thebes, IV 238. 

Sisyphus, IT 543. 

Skaldic versification, V 134. 

Skirophoria, VII 537. 

Slavs and Germans, VII 503. 

Slawo-Deutsches and Slawo-Italienisches, 
VI 89. 

Soest, Joh. v., ‘ Dy gemein Bicht,’ X 360. 

Solenissimo vocabulista, VIII 368. 

Solon fr. 36 and 37, I 458, 489. 

Soma-plant, sacrifice, I 21z, III 395, V 531, 
X 232. 

Sonant coefficients, II 
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Sophoclea, Naber, II 290, III 108. 

Sophocles, articular inf. in, III 196; final 
sentence in, IV 435-6; ed. Campbell, III 
94; edd. Campbell and Abbott, VI 522; 
emendations, III 491, X 88. Ai. 179, III 
2423; 523 and 573, III 491; 477-96, 651, IX 
250, 374; 923. 11 538; 1083, III 96. Antig. 
ed. D’Ooge, VI 94; ed. Jebb, 1X 484; 23, 
99+ 175, 743, 776, 853, I 105; 351, IV 233; 
755-7, VI 241; 576, VIII 492. Elect., last 
chorus, VII 400, cf. V 265; 1o1-114, 137-9, 
II 538; 528, II 530; 444, VI 151; 1394, 1V 
233. Fragm., II 412-24 (39), III 128, 129; 
76, III 241; 140, 152, 593, VI 381. O.C. 
402, 589, 703, 1534, 1584, 1632, II 537-8; 896, 
III 242; 523 and s25, X 242. O. R., ed. 
Jebb, IV 529; 37, 227, 328, 478-9 (3%), IT 
351; 442, 586, 977, III 49; 1086-1109, VIII 
4953 374s 420, 440, 1050, 1084, 1400, 1512, X 
88-9 ; 329, 1147, 1512, X 107. Phaedra, fr. 
614 (N.), I1 267. Philoct. 425, II 531; 50- 
100, VII 2€6; 493-4, IIl 95. Trach. 526, II 
531; 328, 1018-21, III 242; 651,958, LV 233; 
307-13, VIII 384. 

Sortes Sanctorum in St. Germain Codex (g,) 
(62), IX 58-63. 

Sound-development and form-association, I 
5¢3- 

Southey and Byron, I 496. 

Sr. and Spsct. on tesserae of Roman gladia- 
tors, X 242 and 243. 

Spangenberg’s bellum grammaticale, VIII 
258. 

Spanish and Portuguese phonology, I 115, 
508; dialect in Nicaragua (38), V 54-67, 
101, 229; metaphors, VI 74-79; grammar 
(78), VI 79-85. 

Sparta and Olympia, I 101; Ionic revolt and, 
VII 398. 

Spartan mosaics, III 249. 

Spartianus, Hadr. vii 10, V 385. 

Speculum regale, VIII 246. 

Speech-mixture in French Canada, VI 135, 
VII 141, VIII 133, 338, X 133; in Pennsyl- 
vania, X 288; see also Mixture of lan- 
guages and dialects. 

Speeches in Arrian’s Anabasis, IX 234; in 
Homer and Vergil, VII 398; in Polybius, 
II 270. 

Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar, I 494, VIII 
239. 

Spervogel question, V 133. 

Stage of Aeschylus, VIII 508; Greek, V 252, 
IX 106, 344. 

Stages of life, in Greek, X 253. 

Stamboul, derivation of (14), VIII 78-82. 

Statius’ Achilleis, I 363, 1V 232; Silvae i 6, X 
365. 

Statues, care of, among the Greeks, IV 390. 


Status, the doctrine of, IX 117. 

Stela, mortuary, VI 6. 

Stelae, painted, II 257. 

Stesichorus and the chorus, X 382. 

Stichometry, I 80, III 108, 497 (62), IV 133, 
309, 370, V 97. 

Stobaeus, Anthol. 120, 27, IV 233; Eclogae, 
IX 237. 

Stone-worship among the Semites, X 230. 

Strabo born consule Cicerone, VII 534; geo- 
graphy of, VI 117; and Posidonius, X 378; 
xiii 627, II 266; book 17, VII 105. 

Straboniana, X 247. 

Studia Biblica, VII 92. 

Studies in Greek thought, VIII 84. 

Subject of acc. c. inf. omitted in Latin, II 
531. 

Subjunctive, character of, X 42-3; English, 
IIT 151; future in Latin, VIII 234; imperf. 
in Provencal, I 111; imperf.and pluperf. in 
Roman folk-speech, I 410; and indicative 
in Middle-French, II 232; interchanging 
with indicative, III 157; irregular Vedic 
(13), V 16-30; of repetition, V1 248; suffix, 
X 28s. 

Substitution, association in, X 198, 

Suetonius’ Pratum, II 4, III rs. 

Sufies, technical terms of, II 377. 

Suidas and Athenaeus, IX 511; lives of Ro- 
man authors in, IV 355. 

Sulpicius Severus, Chron. ii 16, 3, VI 236. 

Supine in VII 164. 

Susanna, legend of, I 89. 

Swine’s flesh and human flesh, VI 518, 

Syllable in Hebrew (123), V 493-500. 

Symbols for numbers and fractions, X 255. 

Symmachus, letters of, II 400. 


Symplegades and Planctae (108), VIII 433- 4 


40. 

Synonyms, Paul and Steinthal on, VI gr; 
Latin, V 401; Greek, VII 406-7. 

Syntax, descriptive and historical, I 223; 
earlier and later, II 465; Greek, by Del- 
briick, II 83, cf. IX 249; Old-French, IV 
216; Pindaric (SL), III 434, 446, IV 158; 
parallel, Latin and Greek, III 194, 

Syphax, capture of, VIII 49s. 

Syracuse, topography of, VIII gor. 

Syriac literature and culture (47), V 200-219; 
study of modern, V 527. 

Syrus, Laberius and, IX 238. 


T-stems in Old-Norse, II 193. 

Tacitus, glosses in, VIII 506. Agricola, III 
264, X 101. Dial. de orat., Weinkauff on, 
I 374; emendations of, III 487, VII 524-5, 
IX 232, 364; unity of, IX 114. Annales, 
gerunds and gerundives in (101), IX 464- 
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72; ii 26, X ros. Hist. ed. Joh. Miiller, 


VIII 360; i2and 72; iii 24, VI 515; ii 28, 
VIII 114; v 19, II 532; ii 4, 19; iii 18, 1, 
IX 368-9; iv 15 1, 1X 105. 

Talisman, inscription on a, V 529. 

Tanagra, tripod in clay, III 248-9. 

Tanaquil and Tarquinius Priscus, IV 240 

Tasso-translations, English, in the sixteenth 
century, X 494. 

Tatian and Greek art, V 202, X 246, 

Tatius, legend of, VIII 507. 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, edd. Spence, 
G., Bonet-Maury, Hitchcock and Brown, 
VI 102; ed. Sabatier, VI 4or ; and Sibylline 
books, VI 4or. 

Techmer’s Zeitschrift, III 390, IV 529. 

Tegea, excavations in, II 255. 

Tell-myth, III 253. 

Templa of the augurs, IV 235. 

Temple-orientation, X 106, 110, 243. 

Temporal sentences in Greek, cf. I 458, II 
465, IV 89, 416, VI 482, VII 167, 543. 

Tenses in Latin, VII 446, VIII 46, 1X 158, 
VIII 228. 

Terence, Bahrens on, III 489; history of text 
of, VII 529; MSS of, III 59, IX 236; que, 
et, atque in Terence (40), VII 292-328; 
sentence-question in (91), X 397; strophic 
arrangement, VII 399; studies in, III 482, 
IV 499. 

Ter. Adelph. 614, IX 505; 770, II 55; Andr. 
315, X 103; 478 and 849, II 51 and 68; Eun. 
299 ff., 11 67; Hautont. 950, 1 54; Hecyra 
163, VI 379; 648-9, IV 237. 

Tereus Jegend and the hoopoo, X 371. 

Terpander’s véuos, II 497. 

Tetragrammaton, the, VII g2. . 

P changed to ¢ in the Ormulum (12), III 46- 
58. 

Theatre, Attic, in saecl. v B. C., V 252. 

Theocritus, hexameter in, VIII 116; goat- 
herd’s cup in, VII 399; date of Hieron, 
VIII 244; 1, 135-6, 1V 362; 4, 39, II 539; 
5, 38, II 533; 13. 61, V 122; 27, 14, VII 105. 

Theognis, II 252, VI 370, VIII 382; home of, 
IX 104; Clemm on the fragments of, VI 
504-5. 

Theophanes, anacreontic poem of, 1X 460-2. 

Theophilus legend, I 226, VI 371. 

Theophrastus, Pseudo-philonian report on, I 
380 ; characters emended, VIII 

Theopompus, fragments of, 1 488. 

Thespiades, the, I 484. 

Thidreks-saga, IV 101. 

Thier-marchen, K. von Bahder on, VIII 251. 

Thomae, acta, V 99. 

Thomas of Erceldoune, III 220. 

Thomson’s seasons, text of, V 377. 

Thorkelsson, Jon, III 78. 

Thorn, youth withdrawing, IX 233. 
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Thucydidea (Herwerden), V 261. 

Thucydides, Cobet, notes on books i, ii, iii, 
iv, I 477-479, I] 247-8; Herw., notes on vi, 
vii and viii, I 479, 11 244; Van der Mey, V 
387; accounts of, IX 121, 113; articular 
inf. in, III 196; and Cleon, II 533; chrono- 
logy of (90), VII 325-43, 538, 1X 369 ; com- 
position of his history (Herbst), I. 240, IT 
541, 1X 369; and the Corcyraean troubles, 
1X 249; credibility of, VIII 244, X 103; and 
Diodorus, 1X 236; editor of, IX 236; and 
geometry (70), VIII 343-4; and Herodotus, 
ix 106, II 523; index to Th. by von Essen, 
IX 255; military year of, VII 109, VIII 38s. 

Thucyd. i emended, X 239. 

i 6; 19, V 387. 11, V 234, 406. 22,5; 51, 
1; 70, 1,1 106. 7; 14; 18; 19; 55, IV 
354-5+ 5,2; 10,2; 134, 4,1V 124. 77,V 
298. 

iiz,IX 2,25 19,23 35:43 20933 38 
X 370. 20, 4, IX 374. 22; 41, IV 355. 
37, III 264. 42,4; 44, 1,°1X 376. 

iii 10, 3; 20, 19;.30, 3; 68, 4 (115), X 209. 
20; 82,1V 355. 32,6; 82,5, Vl 241. 82, 
1, IV 124. 

iv 14, 2; 113, 2; 117, 2; 98, 2, VI 241-2. 
67; 102, 1V 355. 118, III 487. 

v 3,111 489. 27; 60; 80,1V 355. 

vi 41; 46; 64; 68; 101; 103, III 259. 74,177. 

vii 19; 36; 53; 56; 60, IIl2s9. 43,2, 1X 342. 

Thumilicus, V 132. 

Tibullan legends, V 388. 

Tibullus i 3, 47, X 241; i 8, VII 269; of Fabri- 
cius criticised, IV 235; and his time, VI 
390; MSS of, VI 246; Ramsay’s selections 
from, VIII 254. 

Timaeus as source of Diodorus, VIII 111; 
history of, IV 237, X 376; Siculus, IX 106. 

Timandos, charter of, IX 511. 

Timocles, fr. 39, VI 291. 

Timoleon, history of, IX 115, X 249. 

Titus and the Jewish temple, IT 537. 

Téukvaedhi, an Icelandic poem, edited (23), 
II 204-9. 

Toxaris, VII 249. 

Tragedy, Lucian as source of our knowledge 
of, IX 374. 

Tragische Schuld und Siihne, V 377. 

Traianus historicus, IV 372. 

Transgangetic tribes and languages, V 88, 

Translating, art of, VIII 23. 

Trasimenus, battle of, IX 235. 

Tribunes, when instituted, VIII 507, 

Triseme arses in Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
VIII 1127. 

Tristan and Isolde, tapestry representing, V 
129; language and rhyme of, X 363; legend, 
IX 122, X 122, 358 ; oldest, in print, VIII 246. 

Trittyes in Attica, II 250, 
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Trogus and Timagenes, VI 246. 

Trojan plain, topography of, V 114; war, 
legends of, II 543, III 479. 

Turanian, II 372, VII 257. 

Turkish literary renaissance, III 369; poetry 
to be vocalized, X 232. 

Turkoman languages, I 213. 

Tusculum, I 97. 

Twin sisters, V 476. 

TwoGermanscholars (Wilmanns and Scherer) 
on one of Goethe’s masquerades (24), I 17- 
31. 

Tyndale’s New Testament, II 151, V 373. 

Tyropoeon of Josephus, III 367. 

Tyrtaeus, fr. 11, II 27. 

Tzakonian dialect, II 396, III 83. 


Uniformity, analogy and (36), V 164-77. 
Upanishads, the, and their latest translation 
(130), VII 1-26. 


Valerius Flaccus, I 238, II 129,535; Maxi- 
mus, IX 111, X 104; Probus, III 4, 1-. 

Varus, defeat of, VII 398, VIII 492. 

Varro, I 256, 257,264; geographical books of, 
VII 538; Menippeaé of, III 116; de lingua 
latina v-vii, X 242. 

Vase of Clitias and Ergotimus, II 524; -paint- 
ing at St. Petersburg, III 104. 

Vases, the Dipylon (107), III 126; manu- 
facture of Greek, III 246. 

Vedic Aryans, civilization of the, II 268; 
Accha, its etymology (13), VI 41; KSI and 
Greek ip@tuos (29), VIII 214-7; schools, 
X 227; subjunctives and imperatives, on 
irregular (13), V 16-30; texts other than 
Vedic, how to be edited, X 232. 

Vegetius, sources of, III 105. 

Velius Longus and Verrius Flaccus, II 4. 

Velleius Paterculus ii 11, 1 and 32, 1, Il 248; 
ii 17, 3, 1V 355; i 11,6 and 24, 3, V 536; i 
17, 5 and ii 109, 1, X 246. 

Vendidad, translated by M. Darmesteter 
(84), II 323-41; third chapter of the, I 
500; observations on the, III 366-7. 

Verb, how differing from adjective, X 35; 
suppression of in second clause, IV 266. 

Verbal morphology, notes in (93), X 280-7; 
parasynthetics in Romance (38), V 186-99. 

Verbs in -w and -yt, Greek, II 515. 

Vercelli-Book, IV 36. 

Vergil, color system in (103), IV 1-20; de- 
fective verses in, VII 109; instructions for 
ploughing, fallowing and rotation of crops 
(Georg. I 43-83) (116), II 425-45; and 
Justin, X 241; repetitions in, III 378; 
speeches in, VII 398; Aen. and Georg., 
Bentley's emendations to, II 127, cf. X 238, 
239; Aen., Pliiss on publication of, VI 
242, 248. 
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Verg. Aen., emendations to book i, I 107; i 
38, 445, 505, ILI 489; i 109, VIII 113; i299, 
461, X 101-2; i 397, II 128; ii 228-49, 11 
270; ii 552, X 101; iii 682 ff., IL 534; iii 
147-179, IX 116; iv 466, II 528; v 673, IX 
110; vi 42-44, II 535; ix 330, IX 113; x 
186, X 102; xii 513-20, IL 534; Eclogues, 
translated by Scott, V 544; Ecl. ii, 11 138; 
iv, 1I 533; vi, Il 266; x, I 377, II s29. 
Georg. i 100-101, VI 250; i 2, 221-222, I 85; 
ii 136, VI 251; iv, VI 389. 

Vergil (Pseudo), Culex, III 271-84; Dirae 
(39), III 284, X 208; Ciris (39), VIII 1- 
14, 399-414. 

Verner’s law, I 156, 281, 505, X 204; in Italy, 
IX 492. 

Verrius Flaccus, authors quoted by, I 260; 
life and works of (95), I 255-70; II 1-19; 
as source of Nonius Marcellus, III 191. 

Verse, ancient, II 136; ancient and modern 
English, VII 46-78 ; blank-verse in England, 
II 383. 

Versification, ancient Greek, VII 510; Anglo- 
Norman, IX 119; Irish, I 111, 443, II 261, 
VI 217; Middle-French, II 233; Romance, 
I 111, II 261; Skaldic, V 134. 

Vespasian, marriage of, VI 251. 

Victor grammaticus, IV 356. 

Vinayapitaka, Oldenberg’s, I 498. 

Vindex, Caesellius, III 4. 

Vocative in Greek, I] 87. 

Vogelweide, von der, in Bohemia, VIII 372. 

VoluspA, I 220, 440, III 102. 

Vopiscus and Tiberianus, X 371. 

Vowel a in Semitic (123), II 446; e in As- 
syrian (65), VIII 265. 

Vowel-length in Old-English (30), V 318, VI 
296, VII 79. 

Vowel-scheme, Indo-European, II 510-13. 

Vowel-system, Boeotian, I 106; Ionic, I 486; 
Romance, III 122, V 371. 

Vowels, Greek, II 508; Indo-European, I 282, 
291, 11 508; long, in Old-English, VI 373; 
nasal, I 292, II 510. 

Vulgar-English speech, II 492-3. 

Vulgar-Latin originals of Romance words, IV 
495, V 232, VI 120, VII 124, X 484. 


Wace’s Conception, IX 243. 

Wagner’s Kindermérderin, IV 515. 

Waldere fragments, X 496. 

Waldis, Burkhardt, poems, V 258. 

Walther’s Vokalspiel, VI 295; emendations 
in, VIII 375; ed. H. Paul, II saz. 

Walton’s Polyglot, II 16s. 
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Wessobrunner Gebet, VIII 370. 

West-African languages, onomatopoeia in, 
VII 487-95. 

Wetzel and Winli, VI 256. 

Wieland in Goethe’s Jahrmarktsfest, I 31 ; 
Hermann of, III 484. 

Wieland-saga, X 364. 

Wiesbaden from Old-Irish uisge, VI sro. 

Wigamur poem, IV 10s. 

Willehalm, VIII 372. 

William of Palerme, IV sos. 

Wochenschrift f. klass. Philologie, V 542. 

Wodan and the Nibelungs, III 252. 

Woman’s language, Babylonian (65), V 68- 
84. 

Women at Bagdad, importance of, V 395. 

Wooing of Etain, VII 19r. 

Word-accent, Indo-European, IV 37, II 136; 
Middle-English, 1V365; Older Latin drama, 
IX 368. 

Word-ictus in Greek, V 117. 

Words in ancient languages, order of, VIII 
119; for color,see Color; of relationship in 
Old-Norse, II 188; in Old-English, III 2:18. 

Wulfstan, V 398. 


X, the unknown quantity, etymol. of, V 6r. 

Xenarchus fr. i, VI 291. 

Xenocrates, X tog. 

Xenophon, articular infinitive in, III 198; 
studies in, X 375; Anabasis, studies in, 1X ‘ 
tog; book i, ed. Marshall, VII 544; Lincke 
on, 1V 110; i 9,10; 10, 10, IX 346; ii 3, 
34 IX 342; iii 4, 19-23, VII 267. Cyne- 
geticus, III 299. Cyrop., ed. Holden, VIII 
387, 512; i x, 1, III 488. Hell., text-criti- 
cism of, IX 119; emended, I 373, III 239. 
Oecon., ed. Holden, V 519; Oecon. (90), I 
169-86, III 199, V 519. Resp. Lac. ii 6, IV 
231. [Resp. Ath.], V 390, VI 505. Sym- 
posion, I 238. Vectig., IV 39, 354. 


York plays, VII 518; IX 499. 


Zama, VII 25r. 

Zanzibar, Arabic dialect of, I 499. 

Zendik, ‘ heretic,’ whence, V 396. 

Zend-Avesta, translated, II 322, X gr. 

Zeno, Athenian decree in honor of, III 108. 

Zenobia and Longinus, I 366. 

Zenodotus vindicated, VI 514; recension of 
Homer, VII sar. 

Zoroaster, X 92. 

Zoroastrism, I 217, II 116, 119, 

Zorzi, Bartolome, V 107-8. 

Zosimus, X 247. 
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